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PREFACE 


The point of view of the third edition of Modern Elementary Curriculum 
is substantially the same as that of previous editions: (1) the curriculum 
consists of the actual experiences of children for which the school accepts 
responsibility; (2) the ultimate purpose of the school is the improvement of 
individual and group living; (3) other worthy purposes, such as learning 
school subjects and developing the rational powers, are means to this end; 
and (4) continuous study and cooperative planning are essential if the 
school program is to keep step with rapid changes in the culture and new 
insights into the nature of human growth, development, and learning. 

Since the revised edition was published in 1960, however, the demands 
upon the schools for contributions to national security have increased sharply; 
a curriculum reform movement, motivated primarily by these demands, has 
assumed massive proportions; and instructional programs in local school 
systems have been modified in significant respects as a consequence of cur- 
riculum projects operating at the national level. Research and experimenta- 
tion have provided new insights into intellectual development, the structure 
of knowledge, the act of discovery, concept formation, the self image, role 
analysis, and instructional leadership. 

"These many developments have made it desirable to publish a new edition 
of the text, to add a new chapter on grouping pupils for instruction, and to 
bring the content of all chapters up to date. The annotated lists of readings 
and films provided at the close of each chapter will enable the student to 
explore specific facets of curriculum development in greater depth than any 
text can provide. 

Professor Celia B. Stendler, of the University of Illinois, has again pre- 
pared the Photo Comments and Problems and Projects for the book, which 
readers of previous editions found so valuable. The author is grateful, also, for 
her excellent criticisms of the entire manuscript. 
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Each generation gives new form to the aspirations 
that shape education in its time. What may be 
emerging as a mark of our own generation is a 
widespread renewal of concern for the quality and 
intellectual aims of education—but without 
abandonment of the ideal that education should 
serve as a means of training well-balanced citizens 
for a democracy. 

—Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1962), p. 1. 


Generation after generation of Americans has sought its own answers to 
the problems of providing an education for children suited to existing needs, 
resources, and desires. The present generation is no exception. Perhaps never 
before has the task been so complex. Not only must the school provide com- 
petent teachers, adequate buildings, and modern equipment for a tidal wave 
of children, but it must at the same time reshape its program in the light of 
new conditions of living. The full effects of problems of war, overpopulation, 
control of nuclear weapons, civil rights, poverty in an affluent society, air and 
water pollution, urban blight, and automation as well as some problems as 
yet unidentified await those now in our elementary schools. 

Fortunately, though the problems seem insurmountable, we live in a time 
where the role of education has never had such recognition and where ade- 
quate financial support may soon be more than a dream. The federal govern- 
ment is prepared to spend billions of dollars on the schools in the years ahead, 
and if the money is spent to achieve educational excellence then there will 
indeed be a golden era in education. Furthermore, teaching is attracting a 
growing number of the ablest young people in America, a group dedicated to 
the profession because they believe the schools can make a contribution to 
the improvement of society. The next decade promises to be one of the most 
exciting in educational history, and elementary education will share in that 
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the summer of 1965 is 
Curriculum reform in all school subjects 
math" is perhaps the best known of the 


new curriculum, but reform has occurred in science, the language arts, and the 
Social studies. 


ange, although a subtle one, is the em- 
ion may differ as to how excellence is to 
the taxpayer wants to see a return for his dollar in 
defense Spending so he is beginning to look for demonstrated excellence for 
&reater expenditures for education, Laymen as well as professional educators 
are calling for a re-examination of the Purposes of the elementary school in 


Our society and for a reshaping of its program in the light of new conditions 
of living. 
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together; it consists of experiences through which children achieve self-reali- 
zation and simultaneously learn to contribute to the building of better com- 


munities and a better America. 
Some of the implications of this broader concept of the curriculum follow: 


1. The curriculum exists only in the experiences of children; it does not 
exist in textbooks, in the course of study, or in the plans and intentions of 
teachers. The course of study has the same relationship to the curriculum 
that a road map has to the actual experiences involved in taking a trip. In 
order to evaluate the curriculum of a school, it is necessary to observe care- 
fully the quality of living that goes on in it. 

2. The curriculum includes more than content to be learned. The selec- 
tion of useful, accurate content is a very important responsibility of teachers, 
but content does not constitute the curriculum until it becomes a part of the 
experience of the child. The amount of content that becomes curriculum for 
one child may differ from that which becomes curriculum for another. The 
human relations in the classroom, the methods of teaching, and the evalua- 
tion procedures used are as much a part of the curriculum as the content to 
be learned. 

3. The school curriculum is an enterprise in guided living. Instead of 
being as broad as life itself, the school curriculum represents a special en- 
vironment that has been systematized, edited, and simplified for a special 
purpose. 

4. The curriculum is a specialized learning environment deliberately 
arranged for directing the interests and abilities of children toward effective 
participation in the life of the community and the nation. It is concerned 
with helping children to enrich their own lives and to contribute to the im- 
provement of society through the acquisition of useful information, skills, and 
attitudes. 

5. The problem with which the curriculum worker is concerned is not 
merely that of deciding what subjects should be taught, of improving the 
mind, or of increasing knowledge; it is also a problem of improving individual 
and community living. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The American elementary school has been called a unique social experi- 
ment. When it was given legal standing by the various state legislatures in 
this country, no previous society had deliberately established a single school 
system for the education of all children. It has been called the most typically 
American of all our social institutions, democracy’s gift to children, and the 
cornerstone of our system of free public education. 

The elementary school has come to be associated in the minds of our 
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people with our most cherished ideals. The dream of a social order in which 
every child would have the opportunity to achieve a measure of success, free- 
dom, respect, and economic security has come closer to realization here than 
anywhere else principally because it has been supported by a system of free, 
universal, public education. Although some critics maintain that we have sac- 
rificed quality in our effort to educate all American children, few would deny 
that the experiment has helped to underwrite the democratic way of life.! 
The elementary school as it exists today represents a heritage of more 
than three centuries of persistent effort by men and women who have strug- 
gled against great odds to maintain a program of education designed to help 
make our nation both strong and free. The story of the American past cannot 
be fully understood merely by studying the exploits of statesmen and military 
men; the ideas and accomplishments of leaders in the cause of public edu- 
cation have been equally significant in making our nation what it is today. 
The brief story of the development of the elementary school that fol- 
lows can in no sense be regarded as a substitute for a thorough study of the 
history of American education. It is intended merely to illustrate the principle 


that each generation of Americans has modified the school program in terms 
of new sets of circumstances. 


The Colonial Period: 1647—1776 


the sake of Christiani h ther made it clear that schools were needed for 
e sake ot Christianity, the maintenance of civil order, a d th : 
lation of the household. i . z and the proper regu 


, moral and spiritual values, fa 
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to salvation, that each person should be able to read the Bible, and that this 
required that schools be established. It cannot be said that they intended to 
establish a great system of state schools to support a democratic society. It has 
been said that there was much missionary zeal in this period, but that it was 
more a zeal for the church than for humanity. 

The language used in the preamble of the “Old Deluder Satan" Act, 
passed by the Colonial Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1647 in- 
dicated the religious motive for education in the New England colonies. “One 
chief project of the Old Deluder Satan, to keep men from a knowledge of the 
Scriptures” was listed as the primary reason for requiring towns to establish 
common schools and grammar schools. This act was not only the first piece 
of legislation in America requiring that schools be established, it was the first 
example in the history of the world of a law requiring that children be pro- 
vided with schooling at the expense of the community. This was truly a revo- 
lutionary idea, and one that foreshadowed the development on this continent 
of a unique plan of public education. The date, therefore, provides a con- 
venient starting point for a discussion of more than three centuries of cur- 
riculum development in this country. It should be remembered, however, 
that schools existed in Massachusetts before this law was passed and that more 
than two hundred years elapsed before a system of free, universal, public 
education was established in the United States as a whole. 

The details of erecting buildings, levying school taxes, and hiring teachers 
were left to the people of the various towns. Legislation passed in 1693 gave 
selectmen authority to levy school taxes with the consent of a majority of the 
people of a town, and later legislation provided that common-school teachers 
should be examined and certified by the selectmen. As the people moved from 
the compact communities to more remote areas, it became necessary to or- 
ganize district schools rather than town schools. Thus, Massachusetts and 
other New England colonies provided precedents for taxatio 


poses, certification of teachers, the district school, 
education. 


n for school pur- 
and the local board of 


Various types of schools existed in the colonies—charity schools, dame 
schools, apprenticeship schools, and parochial schools. The curriculum con- 
sisted of reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, the catechism, prayers, and the 
singing of hymns. Pupils were taught individually by the memorizing method, 
and the schools were expected merely to add a veneer of literacy to the edu- 
cation the child received at home and at church. 

The famous New England Primer, which was the most-used book in 
colonial schools and which continued to be used for more than a hundred 
years, gave additional evidence of the religious motive for education. It has 
been estimated that more than 3 million copies of this book were sold. It 


3 See William E. Drake, The American School in Transition (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), p. 64. 
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contained an illustrated alphabetical rhyme, beginning with “In Adam’s fall 
we sinned all,” and ending with “Zacheas he did climb a tree his Lord to see.” 
It also contained a list of the books in the Old and the New Testaments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Shorter 
Catechism. Reisner suggested that it was not only a religious book, but that 
it was religious in “the strict and narrow sense of Calvinistic orthodoxy.” * 

The discipline in colonial schools was in harmony with the theological 
belief of time—that children were conceived in iniquity and born in sin. It 
was believed that they could be regenerated only by the severest type of disci- 
pline. The expression, “beat the devil out of them,” which is sometimes heard 
today, was taken literally in colonial schools. The whipping post and the 
dunce-stool were familiar objects in classrooms, and continual flogging, wail- 
ing, and fear made the school resemble a prison more than a place for busy, 
happy children. These practices reflected the harshness and brutality of a 
time when young people were sometimes put to death for disobedience of 
parents. 

In Virginia and the Southern colonies generally, where the class distinc- 
tions of the old country were reproduced, the apprenticeship system prevailed. 
The upper classes employed tutors or sent their children to England to be edu- 
cated. But these people believed that it was the business of the poor to work 
rather than to think. “To make society happy," they said, "it is requisite that 
great numbers should be ignorant as well as poor.” Governor Berkeley of 
Virginia wrote, in 1671, “I thank God there are no free schools or printing 
presses, and I hope we shall not have them these hundred years." His hope 
was more than realized, for Virginia did not develop a system of free schools 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The Massachusetts type of school was adopted in all the New England 
nies except Rhode Island, where the devotion to religious freedom was 
too strong to permit the establishment of schools dominated by one religious 
sect. Outside New England, colonial legislatures showed little interest in edu- 
cation, and schools developed more or less at random through church and 
private effort. The law of 1647 was followed by a period of decline in education 
in Massachusetts and in other New England colonies. School districts were 
not able to maintain as good schools as towns had provided before they were 
divided into districts, When the Revolution began, New England had poorer 
isted a century earlier. 

opments in elementary education during colo- 
hat schools tend to reflect the conditions and 


priet of the social group that supports them. It also reveals that only small 
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The National Period: 1776-1876 

A new motive for education began to emerge during the Revolutionary 
and early national periods. Many of the leaders during these periods saw 
clearly that free public schools were necessary to support a popular govern- 
ment. Madison wrote, “A popular government without popular information, 
or the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy or perhaps 
both.” Jefferson expressed the belief of many of the leaders when he said, “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

Other prominent men of the time were calling attention to backwardness 
of American education and were formulating plans for a system of education 
that would be free, state-controlled, nonsectarian, tax-supported, and open to 
all children and youth. The liberal views of these forward-looking men were 
illustrated by the statement of Robert Coram, “Education should not be left 
to the caprice or neglect of parents, to chance, or confined to the children of 
wealthy parents. If education is necessary for one man, my religion tells me 
that it is equally necessary for another." The emphasis on liberty, equality, 
and the rights of the individual found in great documents such as the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the Northwest Ordinances, 
stimulated many to see the need for a system of education in harmony with 
these ideals. 

The ideas of these liberal leaders, however, were not shared by the gov- 
erning authorities of the time. The Constitution of the United States made 
no mention of education. Few of the liberal leaders of the period were present 
at the convention; Jefferson was in Paris, Samuel Adams was not chosen, and 
Patrick Henry refused to attend. The framers of the Constitution wanted a 
stable government, one that would be capable of protecting property, and one 
that would not be too responsive to the wishes of the masses. Washington 
certainly had no illusions about the capacity of people generally to participate 
in determining policies. He wrote, "Mankind, when left to themselves, are 
unfit for their own government." Alexander Hamilton's views on the subject 
are well known; he said, "Your people sir—your people is a great beast." 
Gouverneur Morris stated the same view: "Give the votes to the people who 
have no property and they will sell them to the rich." John Adams described 
democracy as "the most ignoble, detestable and unjust form of government," 
and added, “There never was a democracy that did not commit suicide.” 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL REVIVAL There was only one institution in the 
United States for the preparation of teachers in 1826, and no professional 
book on teaching had yet been printed in the United States. Private schools 
and church schools provided the only facilities for the education of children 
in many states. The practice of granting public funds to private schools was 
common, and some states passed laws to permit certain localities to establish 
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“pauper” schools for children of poor parents. The idea of establishing public 
schools in the various states met strong opposition from private schools, from 
religious sects, and from those who believed that it was unjust to tax people 
who had no children to support schools. 

Yet, by 1876, the principle of free public schools had been accepted in 
all the states, state systems of education had been established everywhere ex- 
cept in some Southern states, public normal schools had been generally estab- 
lished, and the system had been extended to include four years of high school. 
Why was so much accomplished in a period of fifty years? To answer this 
question, it is necessary to examine the movement called "the public school 
revival," and the forces that contributed to its success. The public school 
revival is a collective term used to describe a series of events and movements 
that resulted in the establishment and improvement of public schools. It in- 
volved changing long-established attitudes of those who influenced school 
legislation, persuading voters to cast their ballots for increased school appro- 
priations, getting schools established where none had existed, establishing 
state departments of education, making provision for teacher education, and 
enriching the curriculum. It represented a tremendous awakening of the Amer- 
ican conscience in respect to the education of children, and its contribution 
to the strength of the nation in the years that have followed can scarcely 
be overestimated. An examination of some of the significant developments 
that contributed to the success of the movement is, therefore, a must for those 
who would understand the changing curriculum of the American elementary 
school. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE FRONTIER Thomas Jefferson drafted a plan in 
1779 for a complete system of public education for Virginia. The only part of 
his plan that he lived to see established was the University of Virginia. It was 
not until the influence of the frontier began to bring about significant changes 
in American life that state legislatures began to enact legislation providing for 
public schools. By 1803 four new states had been admitted from the territory 
west of the Appalachians; by 1810 this region had a population of 1 million. 
It was here that the characteristics commonly regarded as typically American 
were developed; it was here that the ideas and traditions of the older settle- 
ments were abandoned; and it was here that new ideas, customs, and institu- 
tions emerged. “For the frontier,” says Agar, “democracy was not an ideal; it 
was an inescapable condition, like the weather.” 5 The property qualification 
for voting and holding office was omitted from the constitutions of all the 
ipe "c of the Appalachians except Mississippi; there was an increase in 
erint: E bc ma d P filled by popular vote; and representation in state 
pu Pa qut rom the basis of wealth to the basis of population. 

ated increasing confidence in the people followed, 


5 Herb , 4 
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and eventually the older states followed suit, although some of them delayed 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. As the right to vote was extended 
to all white male citizens, agitation for free public schools increased; citizens 
who were to have a part in determining the policies of the government must 
be qualified to vote intelligently. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PESTALOZZI During the period of the public school 
revival, educational reforms in this country were greatly influenced by Euro- 
pean examples. The influence of the reformer Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi 
(1746-1827), was particularly important. In fact, Knight has said, “Pestalozzi, 
probably more than any other educational reformer, laid the basis for the 
modern elementary school and helped to reform elementary-school practice.” 9 
The first pedagogical book published in the United States, Samuel R. Hall’s 
Lectures on School Keeping (1829), reflected the influence of Pestalozzi; the 
first state normal school, established at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1836 bore 
clearly his stamp; and the educational philosophy of Horace Mann, Henry 
Bernard, and other leaders of the public school revival was basically that of 
Pestalozzi. Reisner says, "Clearly the most influential source of educational 
ideas during the ‘Common School Revival’ were the examples and theories 
of Pestalozzi and the systems of public education in Prussia and other Ger- 
man states." 7 

Pestalozzi's concept of child growth and development was an organismic 
rather than a mechanistic one; he recognized that the narrow, mechanical 
exercises in reading that were used in his time were inadequate to prepare 
children for intelligent citizenship; and he taught that the chief function of 
the teacher was to provide a good learning environment and to lead pupils 
into vital experiences. He set forth his educational ideas in a book called How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children, and experimented with a teacher education 
program at Burgdorf, Switzerland. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRUSSIAN EXAMPLE After their defeat by 
Napoleon in 1806, the Prussians were determined to establish a national sys- 
tem of education as a means of building a stronger nation. Young men were 
sent to observe the work of Pestalozzi in Switzerland and returned to Prussia 
to work out instructional procedures in harmony with those they had seen him 
using. When Calvin E. Stowe, Horace Mann, and other leaders of the public 
school revival visited Prussia they found the Prussian-Pestalozzian system in 
operation and returned to the United States to publish reports containing 
elaborate descriptions of the system. Edward A. Sheldon established a normal 
school in Oswego, New York, which became famous for the use of Pestalozzian 
procedures. 

It seems ironical that suggestions for so many features of the public 


6 Edgar W. Knight, Education in the United States (third rev. ed.; Boston: Ginn & 
Company, 1951), p. 512. 
T Reisner, p. 349. 
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schools developed in this country came from a state whose political institu- 
tions were so different from those of the United States. However, the American 
leaders had no place to go except Prussia to study the features of an effective 
program of public education. Features that they studied and later imitated 
in this country included an effective state agency for education, special institu- 
tions for the education of teachers, grading pupils on the basis of ability, 
effective methods of instruction, and more intelligent methods of discipline 
than had prevailed previously. How these features were gradually modified so 
that we developed a distinctively American system provides much of the 
content of the history of American education. 

INFLUENCES FROM Great BRITAIN Three educational movements, orig- 

inating in Great Britain, influenced developments in the United States during 
the national period. In 1815 Robert Owen established an infant school in 
Scotland for children who were working in factories. This school taught clean- 
liness, plays and games, and the art of working together. Samuel Writherspin 
organized the Infant School Society in England in 1824, and reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and natural history were added to the curriculum. Infant 
schools were established in Boston in 1818, in New York and Philadelphia in 
1827, and in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1828. The infant school, which at 
first was distinct from the elementary school, became the primary department 
of the elementary school when both were taken over by public school au- 
thorities. 
Robert Raikes organized the first Sunday School in England in 1780 for 
the purpose of providing instruction in reading and the catechism to children 
Who were working in factories. Sunday schools were introduced in this country 
about 1790, and existed as secular institutions for nearly a half century. After 
the churches took them over, the secular instruction was dropped. They made 
à contribution to the success of the public school revival by getting people 
accustomed to the idea of secular instruction for children. 

The monitorial system, which also originated in England, played an im- 
portant role in getting public schools established in the United States. Andrew 
Bell used the monitorial System in an orphan asylum in India, and later Joseph 
Lancaster used a similar plan with industrial classes in England. A Lancas- 
terian school was opened in New York City in 1806, and soon Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington, and Louisville had schools operating on 
the Lancasterian plan. Lancaster himself came to the United States in 1818 
to help promote the movement. 

Lancaster published manuals giving minute directions for the conduct of 
recitations and for classroom management. By using pupils as monitors and 
by reducing classroom routine to military precision, it was possible for one 
teacher to direct the instruction for several hundred pupils. The plan was 
received with great enthusiasm by proponents of public education in the 
United States. Governor Clinton said, in 1809, "when I perceive one great 
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assembly of a thousand children under the eye of a single teacher, marching 
with unexampled rapidity and with perfect discipline to a goal of knowledge, 
I confess that I recognize in Lancaster the benefactor of the human race.” 
In order to get any system of public education established at that time, it was 
essential that the expense be very small. As late as 1834, Philadelphia had an 
average of 218 pupils per teacher, and the annual per pupil cost was only five 
dollars. The monitorial system was mechanical, it gave little attention to in- 
dividual differences in pupils, and it consisted primarily of using those who 
knew little to teach those who knew less. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the people were looking for something better, and enthusiasm for 
the monitorial system began to wane. It had, therefore, served a useful pur- 
pose by getting people accustomed to having tax-supported schools for their 
children to attend. 

EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP The success of the public school revival de- 
pended to a large extent upon the work of intelligent, persistent educational 
leaders. Some say that it was merely the lengthened shadow of Horace Mann. 
Although he was its most outstanding leader, other men prepared the way 
for him and significant developments in America and elsewhere contributed 
to the success of the movement to which he gave intelligent, effective, and 
courageous leadership. 

James G. Carter was instrumental in getting the legislature to establish the 
first state board of education in Massachusetts in 1837, and Horace Mann be- 
came its first secretary. Mann had been an attorney, had worked for social re- 
forms, and, as president of the senate, had signed the act creating the position 
that he later accepted. He said, “I have abandoned jurisprudence and betaken 
myself to the larger sphere of mind and morals.” He served twelve years in 
this position, collecting and publishing information about the condition of the 
schools, traveling up and down the state addressing conventions and other 
public meetings, and visiting Prussia and other European states to study 
school systems. His annual reports were models of readability, directness, and 
simplicity. While he occupied this position, three normal schools were estab- 
lished, a full month was added to the average school term, there was a gradual 
substitution of public high schools for private academies, appropriations for 
schools were doubled, school libraries were developed, and methods of in- 
struction based on the ideas of Pestalozzi were adopted. During these twelve 
years the attitude of the people of Massachusetts toward public schools 
changed from one of apathy to one of active enthusiasm. 

Leadership in the cause of free, public education was not limited to any 
one profession or group. Literary men, statesmen, and representatives of in- 
dustry and labor helped to build a climate favorable to public education. One 
of these was Samuel Gompers, an intelligent leader in the labor movement 
for more than sixty years. He insisted that every individual, regardless of the 
circumstances into which he was born, was entitled to the greatest possible 
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opportunity for self-achievement and that an education which developed the 
creative abilities of the individual brought into the life of the nation a force 
that made for a larger measure of freedom. He expressed the central American 
belief in the worth of the individual as follows: *You cannot weigh a human 
soul on the same scales with a piece of pork." 

Thus, these many forces, together with other favorable developments, 
combined to make the public school revival a success. The first breakthrough 
came in Pennsylvania when Thaddeus Stevens won the historic battle in the 
legislature in 1835. His address to the members of the legislature in favor of 
public, tax-supported schools for every child was perhaps the most effective 
presentation of the cause that had been made up to that time. By 1876, the 
principle of public elementary education had been accepted in all the states, 
and schools had been established everywhere except in the states of the Deep 
South, where economic conditions following the Civil War left the states too 
poor to support schools. It remained for future generations of Americans to 
expand and improve the schools. 


The Period of Expansion and Reform: 1876-1929 


The period from 1876 to 1929 witnessed the expansion of the United 
States in business and industry, in territory, and in influence on world affairs. 
The history of these fifty-three years is the story of the efforts of a free people 
to adjust government machinery to rapidly changing economic and social 
circumstances. The growth of cities, of factories, and of monopolies produced 
a complex, industrialized economy in place of the simple, agricultural one of 
former years. Social and economic forces and the energy and initiative of 
individuals were building a powerful nation, but progress was not always 
measured in terms of human welfare. The exploitation of human and natural 
resources, the slums and sweatshops, child labor, and the unwholesome influ- 
ence of money in politics brought with them the demand for reform. The 
continuing struggle to meet these problems accounts for a large portion of the 
historical subject matter of this period. 

An examination of the political history of the expansion and reform 
period reveals a continuous emphasis on reform. Grover Cleveland fought 
continually for tariff reform. Theodore Roosevelt was energetic in his efforts 
to reduce the power of "big business" over government. Woodrow Wilson 
was keenly concerned with the progress of these reforms and with extending 
what he called “the new freedom." These reforms represented not merely the 
desires of official leaders; to no small degree they expressed the spirit of the 
times. 

EXPANSION AND REFORM IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION The period from 
1876 to 1929 was one of expansion and reform for the public elementary 
school. Quantitatively, the elementary school of 1929 had little resemblance 
to that of 1876. The enrollment had more than doubled, many new subjects 
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had been added to the curriculum, the length of the school term had in- 
creased by more than 30 percent, and per-pupil expenditures had enormously 
increased. 

Teacher education, always a major influence in determining the quality 
of the curriculum, expanded rapidly during this period. The first private 
normal school was established at Concord, Vermont, in 1823; the first state 
normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839; and by 1861 normal 
schools existed in all except the newer states. The first permanent, exclusively 
professional chair in education was established at the University of Michigan 
in 1879. The amount of professional training possessed by most teachers at 
the close of the nineteenth century, however, was pitifully small. As late as 
1914 it was possible to obtain a teaching certificate by passing an examination 
on the common branches and answering a few simple questions dealing with 
a subject called “pedagogy.” Not even a high school education was required. 

By 1929 many normal schools had become four-year teachers' colleges, 
and schools of education had been established in virtually all universities. The 
curriculum in teacher education had been expanded to include educational 
psychology, child psychology, educational measurement, special methods, his- 
tory and philosophy of education, curriculum development, and practice 
teaching. 

At the beginning of this period, pupil progress was evaluated by means 
of oral quizzes, written examinations prepared by teachers, ciphering matches, 
and spelling bees. By the end of the period, schools were using standardized 
achievement tests in the school subjects, individual and group intelligence 
tests, adjustment inventories, and aptitude tests. Supervisors of instruction 
and directors of research had been added to the school staff to make the 
teaching of the several subjects more uniform and more efficient. 

Much progress was made during this period in providing for individual 
differences among pupils—differences revealed by the use of objective tests 
developed by psychologists and measurement experts. The curriculum was, 
in the main, still regarded as a number of subjects to be mastered, but efforts 
were being made to allow the slow child, the average child, and the bright 
child to master the subjects at different rates of speed. 

FACTORS OPERATING TO ENTRENCH THE FORMAL, REGIMENTED TYPE OF 
procraM During the period of expansion and reform, several factors oper- 
ated to entrench the formal, regimented, undemocratic program of elementary 
education that had been imported from Europe during the mid-nineteenth 
century. One factor was the rapid growth of high schools, which by various 
means managed to impress upon the elementary schools the necessity for 
pupils to master a standardized list of facts and skills as preparation for en- 
trance to high school. A second factor was the mechanistic, stimulus-response 
psychology that emphasized repetition as the means of learning and the re- 
production of the material learned as the proof of learning. A third factor 
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was the influence of ihe factory ideal on school practice. In the report of their 
survey of Middletown, the Lynds state that the typical school of 1925 was 
“like the factory—a thoroughly regimented affair." $ 

REFORM MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION 'The theme of reform, which pro- 
vided much of content for political discussions of the time, was also prominent 
in the field of education. The limitations of the typical school of this era were 
recognized by educational leaders in Europe and America, and many of the 
features that are now firmly established in educational theory and practice can 
be traced to the ideas of men and women who were ahead of their times. 
Space is not available here for a detailed exposition of the views of educational 
reformers of this period, but the influence of a few on education in this coun- 
try was so profound that they need to be mentioned. 

Johann Friedrich Herbart, a German psychologist and educator lived from 
1776 to 1841, his most productive years covered the first third of the nine- 
teenth century, but fifty years were to elapse after his death before the impact 
of his ideas on education in this country was to become pronounced. After 
his death, his educational views were carried on at the University of Jena by 
many of his followers, among whom was Wilhelm Rein, Professor of Peda- 
gogics. Charles de Garmo, Charles A. McMurry, and his brother Frank M. 
McMurry were among the Americans who studied with Rein in the 1880s, 
before graduate instruction had been provided in American universities tO 
any great extent. These young men became crusaders for Herbartian ideas and 
practices in the United States. The Herbart Club was formed in 1892; it be- 
came the National Herbart Society for the Scientific Study of Education in 
1895 and the National Society for the Study of Education in 1902. The Na- 
tional Herbart Society published a yearbook and a supplement each year b€ 
LT 1895 and 1899; the NSSE has published two yearbooks a year since 

Herbart taught that the chief purpose of education was to develop per 
sonal character and to prepare for social usefulness, that instruction should 
be adapted to the past experiences and present interests of pupils, that school 
subjects should be correlated, and that it was the function of the teacher to 
provide new and real experiences for pupils. 

Herbart’s influence was exerted against assignments from a single textbook 
to be memorized and recited; he provided examples of a more enlighten 
form of instruction, which depended more on the interests of children, which 
emphasized meaning rather than memorization, and which was directed to 
bs the development of intelligent behavior. Herbart's pedagogy, in spite 

€ new direction that it gave to teaching, was based on an inadequate 
psychology. A more modern theory of instruction could not be developed until 


psychologists provided more insight into the nature of the learning proces? 
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The “five formal steps" of the recitation—preparation, presentation, compari- 
son and abstraction, generalization or definition, and application—were, of 
course, capable of being carried to extreme. Practices grew up in normal 
schools, under Herbartian influence, which were formal and artificial to a de- 
gree that was completely contrary to the Herbartian spirit. Student teachers 
were required to prepare plans in terms of the five formal steps, showing where 
each step began and ended and what was to be done within each step. The 
fact remains, however, that the Herbartian movement directed attention to a 
method of instruction that was centered on the acquisition of meanings, 
raised questions about the traditional practice of teaching each subject without 
reference to other subjects, introduced the idea of correlation of subjects, and 
advanced the idea of making applications of psychology to instructional prac- 
tices. Moreover, the current emphasis on "unit teaching” can easily be traced 
to the Herbartian influence of the 1890s. Educational reforms, like inventions, 
stand on each other's shoulders. 

Friedrich Wilhelm August Froebel (1782-1852) had a very important 
influence on education in America. The idea of self-realization through social 
participation and the principle of learning to do by doing can be traced to 
Froebel. His emphasis on the social aspects of education provided a precedent 
for Francis W. Parker, who conducted the Cook County Normal School to 
prepare teachers "in the methods of democracy ...that which will set the 
souls of children free." His most concrete contribution to American schools 
was the kindergarten, which was developed more widely here than in any 
European country. The first kindergarten connected with a public school sys- 
tem in this country was established at St. Louis, Missouri, in 1873, by Super- 
intendent William T. Harris. Modern psychologists have generally rejected 
the mystic symbolism of Froebel’s theories, and kindergarten practices have 
been modified in more recent years. 

Maria Montessori (1870-1952) was a remarkable Italian physician who 
became interested in the education of young children, and who founded the 
world-famous Case dei Bambini. These were preschools in the slum quarters 
of Rome and Milan run on revolutionary principles. Basic to her concept of 
education was the notion that the child should have freedom to proceed at 
his own pace in learning, choosing and directing his own activities within 
the limits of a prepared environment. The equipment in this prepared environ- 
ment consisted of highly imaginative teaching materials designed for specific 
purposes. Some emphasized sensory training. Materials were prepared, for 
example, to teach children to recognize various Euclidean shapes—square, 
rectangle, polygon, and so on—by inserting each into the appropriately shaped 
hole in a large frame, or by tracing them. Children traced sandpaper letters 
with their fingertips before attempting to reproduce the letters. Some equip- 
ment was designed to provide exercises in practical living. There were button 
charts, which the child could use in practicing buttoning and unbuttoning, 
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equipment for learning how to tie shoelaces, pour from a pitcher, and carry 
out other tasks. The teacher gave a child individual instruction in each task, 
for Montessori deemed it important that the child learn the right way of 
carrying out the task; errors are learned through cluttered experiences. Didac- 
tic materials for teaching language and arithmetic were also available to the 
child. Through tactile and muscular sensations the child learned to differen- 
tiate first the vowels and next the consonants. The next step consisted of com- 
bining letters to form simple words, and finally to put words together to form 
sentences that could then be read back. 

Running through all of Montessori’s writings is the theme that the pre- 
school child is ready to learn, and that he can and does teach himself many 
things, if given the opportunity. Moreover, he has a zest for learning; every 
reader of Montessori comes away from her books impressed with the spon 
taneous interest of the child in tackling what might seem very routine tasks, 
and spending long periods of time with them. Today's psychologist refers t9 
such spontaneous interest as “intrinsic motivation.” No adult keeps the child 
at a given task; having his intellectual curiosity satisfied as he finds out how 
things work may be the motivating force at work here. d 

Today Montessori's theories are having a revival, and schools patterne 
after those that she founded are increasing rapidly in the United States. Some 
enthusiastic followers tend to be doctrinaire; they abide strictly by the letter 
of the law laid down in the doctoressa’s books, and would have the curriculum 
follow along the exact same lines as that of the Case dei Bambini. Other? 
would argue for an updating of materials and activities; the exercises in "m 
tical living suited to slum children in Rome at the turn of the century would 
hardly seem appropriate for the middle-class children who make up the great 
est part of the population in Montessori schools (though the exercises mig 
be more easily adjusted for disadvantaged children). But the contribution "i 
self-chosen and self-directed activities to intrinsic motivation, the use of se c 
correcting equipment, and the need to match activities to deficiencies in bac é 
esi are the rewarding ideas from Montessori that can be put to g0° i 
oday. 

John Dewey (1859-1952) has exerted a wide influence on education?! 
theory and practice through his writing, through his teaching, and throug 
the experimental school that he established at the University of Chicag? gl 
1896. The school was important not only because it was the first experime? 
laboratory school in America, but also because it provided an opportunity 
demonstrate a new type of teaching. cal 

In 1897 Dewey published a compact statement called My Pedagog!” 
Creed. The statement, which seems almost inspired in its simplicity, bas od 
called the emancipation proclamation of childhood. It expresses the P H eif 
phy that children should live and learn happily and well according io “nb 
needs and interests today as the best possible preparation for worthy BY 
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tomorrow. Joy Elmer Morgan, who for many years was editor of the journal 
of the National Education Association, said that this statement was as impor- 
tant for the revolution that was taking place in education as Thomas Paine's 
Common Sense was for the political revolution of 1776. 

Dewey explored five significant issues in the field of educational theory: 
what education is, what the school is, the subject matter of education, the 
nature of method, and the relationship of the school to social progress. These 
issues, of course, existed before Dewey’s time; they are at the center of the 
controversies about education that are raging today, and they will continue 
to be live issues as long as men cherish the ideal of a free society nourished 
by a dynamic program of public education. 

Dewey regarded education as a social process—a process of bringing the 
child to share in the inherited resources of the race, and to use his powers for 
social ends. He believed that education must begin with psychological insight 
into the child’s capacities, interests, and habits, but he did not neglect the 
social side of the process. He said, “This educational process has two sides— 
one psychological and the other sociological—and neither can be neglected or 
subordinated to the other without evil results following.” 

He regarded the school as a form of community life. He said, “The school 
must represent present life, life as real and vital to the child as that which he 
carries on in the home, in the neighborhood, or on the playground.” He be- 
lieved that the school should take up and continue the activities with which 
the child was already familiar in the home, and that the influence of the 
school should flow into the life of the community. Dewey said, “Save as the 
efforts of the educator connect with some activity which the child is carrying 
on of his own initiative independent of the educator, education becomes re- 
duced to pressure from without. It may, indeed, give certain external results, 
but it cannot truly be called educative.” 

Dewey believed that the subjects taught in school were frequently too far 
removed from the day-to-day experiences of children. He became so strongly 
convinced of this that he established an experimental school in which none 
of the conventional school subjects was taught. He and his followers, Meriam 
and Collings (see Chapter 6), conducted elementary schools in which “normal 
child activities” (that is, artistic activities, construction activities, story activi- 
ties, excursion activities, and play activities) replaced conventional school sub- 
jects. In connection with a project on Holland, for example, the children 
learned a great deal about the geography and history of that country because 
they were interested in finding out these things. They went to books and other 
resources to find answers to problems. They employed a wide range of artistic 
activities and had occasion to discover and make applications of certain laws 
of science. In fact, there was hardly an area of human interest that was not 
stimulated in connection with the study. 

“The result, to my mind,” he said, “justifies completely the conviction 
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that children in a year of such work.... get infinitely more acquaintance with 
the facts of science, geography, and anthropology than they get when infor- 
mation is the professed end and object, when they are simply set to learning 
facts in fixed lessons.” Dewey regarded subject matter as anything that helped 
a pupil solve a problem; subject matter, according to his view, was a means 
rather than an end. 

The best known of Dewey’s ideas about method is his principle of learn- 
ing by doing. He taught that the active side of the child’s development pre- 
ceded the passive side; that movement came before conscious sensations; and 
that muscular development came before sensory development. He believed 
that neglect of these principles caused a great deal of friction in school work. 
He said, “Symbols are a necessity in mental development, but they have their 
place as tools for €conomizing effort; presented by themselves they are a 
mass of meaningless and arbitrary ideas imposed from without.” 

The idea that teachers should begin where the children are was certainly 
implicit in Dewey's teaching. He said, “I believe that the question of method 
is ultimately reducible to the question of the order of development of the 
child’s powers and interests. The law for presenting and treating material is 
the law implicit within the child's own nature." The modern version of this 
part of his pedagogical creed is, of course, the philosophy of continuous 
growth, which holds that each child should be assisted in growing according 
to his natural design, without depriving the bright child of the opportunity 

_of accomplishing as much as his ability and effort will permit or forcing the 

Slow child to live up to standards that were never meant for him. This philos- 
^ ophy is inherent in many practices in modern education: the nongraded school, 
the levels plan, individualized instruction, and others. 
. Like Herbart and others who preceded him, Dewey maintained that 
interest was an important factor in learning. He did not, as some suppose, 
teach that the interests of the child should be the sole criterion of method. 
He said, "Interests are the Signs and symptoms of growing power. ... Accord- 
ingly, the constant and careful observation of interests is of the utmost im- 
portance for the educator." He stated, however, that children's interests were 
neither to be humored nor repressed. "To repress interest,” he said, “is to sub- 
stitute the adult for the child, and so to weaken intellectual curiosity and 
alertness, to Supress initiative, and to deaden interest. To humor the interests 
is to substitute the transient for the permanent." The idea that children should 
never be told what to do was not a part of Dewey's creed. He said, “Since 
the teacher has presumably a greater background of experience, there is the 
same presumption of the right of the teacher to make suggestions as to what 
to do as there is on the part of the head carpenter to suggest to apprentices 
Something of what they are to do." 

Dewey regarded education as the fundamental method of social progress 
and reform; he believed that reforms which rested simply on the enactment 
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of laws were transitory and futile. He said, “Education is a regulation of the 
process of coming to share in the social consciousness; and . . . . the adjustment 
of individual activity on the basis of this social consciousness is the only sure 
method of social reconstruction.” He believed that through education society 
could formulate its own purposes, organize its own means, and shape itself in 
the direction in which it wished to move. He said that everyone interested in 
education should insist that society endow the educator with sufficient equip- 
ment to perform his task. Recent publications, such as Self-Renewal: The 
Individual and the Innovative Society, and Education for the Open Society, 
are in a sense echoes of Dewey's ideas about education as a regulative agency.? 

The work of John Dewey is one of the principal sources of twentieth 
century progressive educational theory and practice. It is an error, however, 
to equate all the doctrines and practices growing out of the influence of the 
Progressive Education Association with the educational theory of John Dewey. 
A careful reading of his Experience and Education reveals that he was one of 
the most incisive critics of the excesses growing out of a misinterpretation of 
progressive education theory.!? 

THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION MOVEMENT Few terms are as little un- S 
derstood today as the term “progressive education." Some critics of modern } 
education use the term with the intention of damning any practice in the (ON 
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public schools which they happen to dislike. Lloyd Williams gave a plausible iG 
explanation of this tendency when he said, “Frustrated by the seemingly in- 9 
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soluble problems of the twentieth century, and thereby needing something 
or someone to blame, some of us abuse progressive education and unorthodox 
educational thinkers.” 1 

The progressive education movement in this country was not the creature 
of John Dewey or the Progressive Education Association, although both 
played a part in it. Far from beginning with either of these, it dates back to 
Comenius and Locke, to Rousseau and Pestalozzi, to Herbart and Froebel. 
The long list of names of those who contributed to the movement in this 
country would include Horace Mann and Francis W. Parker, John Dewey 
and William H. Kilpatrick, Boyd Bode and George S. Counts, to mention 
only a few. Progressive educators believe that children learn best when the 
material meets some recognized need, not when they are forced to memorize 
meaningless material; that children should have many contacts with concrete 
objects, places, and people, as well as with books and other printed materials; 
that the school should be concerned with the child’s physical, emotional, and 
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social development, as well as with his mental development. They believe 
that the school should foster freedom, not license; that subject matter should 
be a means rather than an end in the educative process; that understanding 
rather than fear should be used to motivate acceptable behavior; and that 
purposeful activity is more productive than imposed routine. . 

The Progressive Education Association was founded in 1919 and dis- 
banded in 1955. Its official journal, Progressive Education, ceased publication 
in 1957. Although it had the support of some of the most capable leaders in 
American education, it never had a large following. The idea that the public 
schools were ever taken over by the Progressive Education Association is in- 
deed naive. Referring to the announced principles of the Association, Hart- 
ford says, "Progressive education, on that basis, is far from being in control of 
American schools. Studies of the views of teachers show that they are neither 
progressive nor traditional but partly both.!? 

The Progressive Education Association, like the broader movement of 
which it was a part, has been subjected to much criticism and misinterpreta- 
tion. The subject is freely discussed by many who have never consulted a 
single source that spells out the principles of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation or recites the research findings concerning the achievements of children 
attending schools in which these principles were followed. Many of the mis- 
conceptions can be clarified by reading two articles in Progressive Education? 
The first article sets forth the philosophy of the Progressive Education Assoc 
ation in great detail. 

Where can we find a basic direction for American education? The Asso- 
ciation held that the dominant ideals of our democratic culture, continuously 
reinterpreted and refined, provided this central direction; that every child 
should have the fullest opportunity for achieving his potential: that education 
should make people aware of social changes that force breaks with traditional 
ways of living and open new possibilities for the future; that it is only in the 
process of living and working together that the optimal development of per 
Sonality can be achieved; that the school should see the child as a unity—4 
unique, dynamic living organism; that the physical and mental health of chil- 
dren should be a major concern of the school; that children should be provided 
with opportunities for self-expression at all stages of their development an 
many diverse areas of experience; and that the child should have increasing 
freedom to direct his own behavior as his knowledge and experience increase. 

The second article is an abstract of the report of a committee appointe 
by the Association to evaluate the achievement of children who were attend- 
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ing schools in which the newer practices were used. Studies are reported from 
Lincoln School at Teachers College, Columbia University; from Winnetka, 
Illinois; from Roslyn, New York; and from Santa Monica, Pasadena, and Los 
Angeles, California. In general these studies showed superior results for pupils 
in schools where the newer procedures were used. It was reported also that 
the newer procedures were introduced into the schools to attain broad in- 
dividual and social goals rather than merely for the purpose of raising the 
standards of achievement in school subjects. The reports, therefore, empha- 
sized increased interest in learning, in initiative, in self-direction and in social 
understandings and responsibility on the part of pupils in the schools where 
the newer procedures were used. 


The Period of Increased Responsibilities: 1929-1945 

Two great upheavals, international in scope, overshadowed everything 
else that happened between 1929 and 1945: the great Depression and World 
War II. These two periods of national emergency stimulated new develop- 
ments in science and technology, brought about changes in policies of the 
national government, and placed increased responsibilities on the public 
schools. 

The stock market crash of 1929 marked the end of the period of pros- 
perity that followed World War I and ushered in a period of economic de- 
pression, business failures, and unemployment. These conditions centered 
attention on all our institutions, and gave rise to a new way of looking at the 
relationship between the government and the economic system that had vast 
importance for the American future. This was the period of the “New Deal,” 
of the "technocrats"—those who advocated production for use rather than 
for profit—of the Townsend Movement, and of many other proposals for re- 
making our economic machine so that it would meet our needs. These move- 
ments represented the efforts of a free people to provide a maximum of 
economic security for all, while preserving the features that gave the economic 
system its motive power. As Frederick Lewis White has suggested, “when the 
ship of state was not behaving as it should, one did not need to scrap it and 
build another, but by a series of adjustments and improvements, repair it 
while keeping it running—provided the ship's crew were forever alert, forever 
inspecting it and tinkering with it." 1 

The fears and anxieties that were present in the American culture during 
this period were reflected in demands for reform in the school program. It 
was suggested that school programs were not geared to social realities, that 
the schools should build a new social order, that conventional school subjects 
should be eliminated, and that radical changes should be made in curriculum 
organization. Although many of the proposals for curriculum change were 


14 Frederick Lewis White, The Big Change (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers 
1952), p. 105. 
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impractical, they did serve to focus attention on the need for a school program 
more in harmony with the demands of living. . 

World War II placed heavy demands on the American social and eco- 
nomic institutions and increased the responsibilities of the schools. Selective 
Service records revealed that an amazing number of youth were physically or 
mentally unfit to serve in the Armed Forces. However, United States troops 
fought in practically every quarter of the globe, we developed a teeta 
fleet, the airplane came into its own as a major weapon, and our country 
became the arsenal as well as the breadbasket of the free world. Teachers left 
classrooms to take their places in the Armed Forces and in war industries, 
while food rationing and other war-related services were added to the duties 
of those who remained in classrooms, and the armed services developed new 
methods of teaching and new instructional media. At the close of the war, 
teaching had risen to a new position of importance and recognition in our 
culture. 

CURRICULUM CHANGES An effort to assign certain developments to à 
specific period runs the risk of engaging in oversimplification. Some of the 
trends that will be mentioned had their origin long before 1929, and many 
of them continued beyond 1945. Nonetheless, it can be said that the follow- 
ing changes were clearly evident during the period under discussion. 


1. Progress was made in developing a more unified elementary school cur- 
ticulum. Instead of nearly twenty separate subjects taught in isolation from 
one another, schools began to combine these subjects into broad fields such 
as language arts and social studies. 

2. The emphasis on democratic living in the classroom increased. Ex- 
perimental evidence concerning the effects of democratic and autocratic con- 
trol of groups accumulated, teachers became more expert in working with 
groups, and descriptions of ways teachers helped pupils identify goals, make 
plans, and evaluate progress became available in greater quantity. . 

3. The community school idea received a grcat deal of emphasis during 
this period. What was taught in school was more directly related to life out- 
side the school. This was accomplished through class visits to places in the 
community, through bringing resource persons from the community into the 
classroom, through building the curriculum around life in the community, 
and through using the school as a community service center, : 

4. Progress was made in breaking the lock-step system of regulating pupil 
progress through the elementary school. Rigid promotion schedules, grade 
standards, and minimum essentials were being modified. More attention was 
given to individual differences among pupils in rates of learning. ‘he two- 
division elementary school (the primary school consisting of first-, second 
and third-year pupils and the intermediate school consisting of fourth-, fifth- 
and sixth-year pupils), with no annual promotions within these divisions; 
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gained considerable acceptance. Frequently the same teacher remained with a 
group of pupils for two or three years, making it possible for the teacher to 
understand the abilities, interests, and needs of individuals better. 

5. Progress had been made toward requiring specialized preparation for 
elementary school teachers and principals; it was becoming less common for 
individuals whose preparation had been for high school work to be assigned 
to elementary schools. Single salary schedules and higher certification require- 
ments had increased the prestige of the elementary school principal and 
teacher. 

6. The traditional recitation based on a single textbook was giving way 
to unit teaching in which emphasis was placed on pupil participation in plan- 
ning and carrying out learning activities and in which content was drawn from 
many sources. 

7. Classroom teachers were participating more actively in determining 
the purposes, content, and scope of the curriculum. Committees of teachers, 
assisted by specialists in content and methods, were developing curriculum 
guides and resource units in the various curriculum areas and, in some school 
systems, teachers were actually writing textual materials for pupils to use. 

8. The child-centered school movement (discussed in greater detail in 
Chapter 6) continued to influence practice during this period. It emphasized 
the selection of learning activities in terms of the interests and needs of pupils 
instead of in terms of conventional subjects. Although practices within this 
movement were open to much debate, the movement did much to free ele- 
mentary classrooms from the dominance of memorization and abstract drill, 
exclusive dependence upon textbooks, and autocratic practices on the part of 
the teacher. 

9. The social-centered, or life-centered, school movement (see Chapter 
6) received a great deal of attention in the 1930s. It replaced school subjects 
with significant aspects of living in organizing learning activities of pupils. This 
movement tended to narrow the gap between school and community and gave 
the elementary school program social orientation. 


From Hiroshima to Sputnik: 1945-1957 

Soon after the first atomic bomb fell on Hiroshima in August 1945, men 
began to realize that a new age had been born—an age in which many of the 
methods and products of mati would soon become obsolete. "Fhe release of 
the power of the atom was but a symbol of thc tremendous increase in power 
that modern man would have available for constructive or destructive. pur- 
poses. It was a dramatic illustration of the fact that man had become too 
powerful and the Earth had become too small to allow him the unwise usc of 
his power. 

The period between the first atomic bomb and the first artificial Earth 
satellite consisted of a scant twelve years, but more spectacular changes were 
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packed into these twelve years than during any previous period in history. 
The impact of this age of miracles on our institutions and on our daily lives 
has not yet been fully realized. Yet, one conclusion soon became apparent: 
It would be necessary for man to learn faster than he had ever learned before 
if civilization was to remain intact. 

A more detailed discussion of specific changes in American life that took 
place during this period wll be found in Chapter 3. A brief review of the 
highlights of this period will suffice at this point. 

After World War II, the United States reversed its policy of isolationism 
and embarked on a new and strange course as the leader of the free world. 
The effort to develop a program of joint action with other free nations has 
occupied the center of attention in national affairs and has supplied the domi- 
nant motive for many of the changes in school programs. 

The population of the United States increased rapidly during this period 
and significant shifts from rural to urban and suburban living took place. 
Overcrowded classrooms, shortages of well-qualified teachers, and half-day 
sessions became common. There was a large-scale migration of Negroes from 
the South to the North and West and from rural to urban areas, The Supreme 
Court decision that racial segregation in public schools was illegal imposed 
a new obligation on the schools, that of integrating a new segment of the 
population into the life and program of the school. 

The productivity of American industry increased rapidly; by 1957 the 
United States, with one sixteenth of the world’s population, was producing 
half the world’s manufactured goods. Human skills released by a program 
of universal education played a major role in this miracle of production. The 
advent of automation made it possible to do many jobs with machines instead 
of with human hands. The production of air-conditioned housing, radio and 
television sets, and time-saving appliances for home, farm, and factory in 
creased rapidly during this period. New types of elementary school buildings 
and automated instructional media also became common. 

CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Events during this period increased 
the role of the United States in world affairs, reduced the size of the world 
in terms of hours of travel, and provided dramatic evidence of the interde 
pendence of the people of the whole world. These developments broadened 
the scope of educational objectives. Learning a second language, using air-age 
maps or polar projections, and studying problems of the world community 
are cases in point. 

, , Elementary school buildings constructed between 1945 and 1957 differed 
in important respects from those built earlier. Greater consideration was given 
to the type of program to be carried on inside the buildings. Two- and three- 
story buildings were giving way to one-story buildings; 74 percent of those 
constructed in 1951 were onestory buildings. School sites were larger, the 
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average size being between ten and fifteen acres. Classrooms also were larger; 
the typical classroom of 1950 contained nearly 400 more square feet of floor 
space than did the typical classroom of 1930. 

The single textbook, once the principal resource for learning, had been 
supplemented by a great variety of learning resources. By 1954, centralized 
libraries were maintained in 57 percent of the elementary schools in cities with 
a population of 100,000 or more, 49.61 percent of those in cities with a popula- 
tion between 9999 and 25,000, and 41.93 percent of those in cities with a 
population between 5000 and 9999. The use of radio and television, motion 
pictures, and resource persons grew rapidly during this period. 

Much progress was made during this period in providing special educa- 
tional programs for exceptional children—the physically handicapped, the 
mentally retarded, the gifted, and the social deviates. There was an 83-percent 
increase in the number of schools offering special education services between 
1948 and 1953. The number of pupils in kindergarten through the sixth grade 
receiving foreign language instruction grew from 5000 in 1941 to 300,000 in 
1957. 

One of the most pronounced developments during this period was in the 
rapid increase in kindergartens. Enrollments in kindergartens in public schools 
increased from 595,000 in 1939-1940 to 1,474,000 in 1953-1954. Almost all 
states had authorized local school systems to provide kindergartens, and in 
two thirds of the states local funds for kindergartens were supplemented by 
state funds. 

Criticisms of schools, which date back at least to the year 500 s.c., estab- 
lished new records during the postwar period. One of the most frequent 
charges was that elementary schools were neglecting the fundamentals. Critics 
who were lambasting the schools on this issue had seldom visited classrooms 
in various sections of the country, studied reports of school surveys, or exam- 
ined the evidence from dozens of careful studies of children’s achievements. 

Some of the difficulties that school systems have encountered in making 
innovations in school programs have resulted from a lack of understanding on 
the part of parents and other laymen of what constitutes modern education. 
Too frequently in the past, it has meant to them the proposals of a few ex- 
treme radicals rather than the common-sense practices found in modern 
schools generally. Even in the most modern elementary school, the teacher 
seldom finds it necessary to choose between extremely conservative practices 
and extremely radical ones; instead, he usually finds it possible to choose a 
common-sense middle ground somewhere between the two extremes. This 
does not mean that the teacher goes back to traditional practices; it means 
that he goes forward toward common-sense modern practices. The center of 


15 See Harold D. Shane, “We Can Be Proud of the Facts," Nation's Schools, September 
1957, p. 44. 
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truth in controversial issues in education—like the center of anything—is 
somewhere between the two sides. 


From Sputnik to the Present: 1957— 

This period has witnessed mounting criticisms of schools and of teacher- 
training practices. Criticisms of schools are nothing new, but critics reached 
new records of disapproval during the post-Sputnik period. There are several 
factors contributing to the public debate. The tremendous increase in public 
sums for education made necessary by increased enrollments from the post- 
war baby boom made many a taxpayer take a critical look at what he was 
paying higher taxes for. The flight of the middle class to the suburbs resulted 
in a concentration of parents there who sought status for their children 
through education and who demanded better schools. Articulate spokesmen 
like Admiral Rickover and Arthur Bestor made quite clear to citizens what 
was wrong: schools were too soft and had too many frills; teachers did not 
stress fundamentals like phonics and that was why there were so many John- 
nies who couldn’t read. Such criticisms were salt to the wounds of Americans 
whose national pride had been dealt a severe blow by Sputnik. There was 
increased concern particularly for the bright child who might conceivably 
tight the imbalance in cold-war technology if he had the proper training. New 
programs in foreign languages, science, and mathematics were introduced into 
the elementary school. New and old systems of teaching phonics flourished. 
Varieties of ability grouping that had been in vogue in the twenties made a 
comeback, usually under a different name, and special classes for “gifted” chil- 
dren became commonplace in many schools. The use of standardized tests 
spread rapidly and more attention was paid to the results. 

Although the critics offered little in the way of “hard” evidence about 
educational deficiencies, although their concern was chiefly for the upper- 
middle-class suburban child, and although their solutions were nineteenth 
century ("Let's go back to the good, old days and give children the kind of 
education that we got and that European children continue to get"), there 
were positive results. The American public became more concerned about the 
schools and more aware of the importance of education than ever before. And 
professional educators whose energies had been concentrated on providing 
the buildings and the personnel for the baby boom came to take a hard, criti- 
cal look at programs, as well as facilities. An exciting period of experimenta- 
tion, innovation, and evaluation in curriculum got under way. 

CURRICULUM REFORM Reform had its birth in 1952 with the establish- 
ment of the University of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics, called, 
in this day of the alphabet, UICSM for short. The Committee, composed of 
mathematicians and educators, was interested in constructing a four-year cur- 
riculum that would move the teaching of high school mathematics out of the 
eighteenth century and into the twentieth. With the support of special 
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foundation grants, the Committee developed and tested text materials and 
retrained high school teachers in special institutes to teach the “new math.” 
Additional reform groups sponsored by the National Science Foundation (a 
federal agency) came into being and extended curriculum revision down into 
the junior high. 

Also before Sputnik came the beginnings of reform in the sciences. 
In 1956 the National Science Foundation established the Physical Science 
Study Committee (PSSC) to construct a new curriculum in high school 
physics based upon the concepts used in modern physics. Preliminary editions 
of a textbook were tried out and today the course is in wide use in high school 
classes. Again, physics teachers were retrained in special institutes in the sub- 
ject matter and teaching of the new course. 

Curriculum reformers in the biological sciences and in chemistry swiftly 
followed the mathematicians and physicists. The Modern Language Associa- 
tion began a critical examination of the teaching of foreign languages, and a 
reform movement began in that curriculum area also. Reform put emphasis 
upon speaking the language, and upon training the student through an aural- 
oral (hearing-speaking) approach rather than a purely visual one. And finally 
a reform movement began among teachers of English, perhaps the part of the 
curriculum most difficult to revise. All of these reform movements followed 
the pattern set by the sciences of preparing trial materials, testing them in the 
schools, revising, publishing final versions, and setting up summer institutes to 
teach teachers to use the new approach. 

Two things are interesting to note at this point. One is that all new cur- 
ricula were the result of the cooperative efforts of academicians and profes- 
sional educators who for the first time worked together to build a curriculum. 
The other is that the curriculum groups were nonofficial in that they were 
outside of the local and state educational authorities, but they met with a 
warm reception in many schools partly because the group had academic re- 
spectability and partly because the schools, stung by the critics, wanted to offer 
"harder" courses to students. 

Actually, it was not the intent of the curriculum study groups to provide 
a curriculum that was simply more difficult; they were interested in a curricu- 
lum that would be better. “Better” in this case meant that students would 
study those concepts that make up the structure of a subject and are essential 
to an understanding of that subject. Descartes, the noted French philosopher 
and mathematician, articulated the principle of selection in this way: The 
facts to know about any discipline are the facts that can be used over and 
over again, or, as one writer has put it, that have mileage. Such facts are kev 
concepts, unlocking the door to a great storehouse of knowledge. That for any 
action in one direction there is an equal and opposite reaction is an example 
of a key concept. It can be used to explain the pushing back by the broad 
jumper of soil or sand in order to spring forward; it also explains why an in- 
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flated balloon released into the air will push forward rapidly as the air jets out 
behind, employing exactly the same principle as that of the jet airplane. Cur- 
riculum reform, in fact, has succeeded in large measure because academicians 
have analyzed their disciplines to find what is important to learn. 
Curriculum study groups were interested not only in content; they were 
also interested in method. Almost without exception, the "discovery or 
is incorporated into the new materials. The essence of the discovery d 
is that the teacher provides materials or structures a situation so that the pup! 
can discover a basic concept. Thus a teacher of science might structure a series 
of lessons so that the class would come out with the generalization that the 
structure of a plant or animal is related to function. : i 
Curriculum reform began at the secondary school level, but it was ei 
long in emerging in the grade school, as well. Today there flourish new mat : 
science, and social studies projects, as well as new approaches to teaching read 
ing (and old ones under a new guise). These projects will be reviewed in 
detail in the appropriate chapters that follow. 
For a time the major concern of many educators was education of oe 
d. As the movement for civil tights got under way, however, the focus 0 
curriculum reform was increasingly on the disadvantaged 
Americans began to hurt as the effects of soci 
revealed in clear detail. At the same time, th 
child of the poor who might be reading at 
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all over America, and f 
dren are being tried. 


SIGNIFICANT DATES 


1524 Martin Luther’s letter to the mayors and aldermen of German cities 

1636 Harvard University established 

1647 Ei Old Deluder Satan Act passed by the Colonial Court in Massa 
chusetts 

1785 The Northwest Ordin 


è : ance required that land be Set aside for schools 
1806 First Lancasterian School established in the United States 


1823 First private norma] School in Concord, Vermont 


1829 First Pedagogical book Published in th i 1, 
n le rs in the United States—Samuel R. Ha 
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1835 First state to provide for free public elementary schools—Pennsylvania 

1837 Horace Mann became Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education 

1838 First state normal school established in Lexington, Massachusetts 

1848 First graded elementary school in the United States in Quincy, Massa- 
chusetts 

1867 First United States Commissioner of Education—Henry Barnard 

1873 First kindergarten in connection with a public school system in St. 
Louis, Missouri TE ay 

1879 First professional chair in Education in a university at Michigan 

1890 First full-time compulsory attendance law in Connecticut à 

1893 The six-six plan of organization recommended by the Committee of 
Ten WP 

1896 John Dewey established an experimental school at the University of 
Chicago : . 

1918 Compulsory attendance laws in effect in all states 

1919 The Progressive Education Association was founded 

1948 Education for All American Children was published by the Educa- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association 

1954 The Supreme Court ruled that public school segregation according to 
race was unconstitutional j 

1958 Congress passed the National Defense Education Act designed chiefly 
to promote science, mathematics, and foreign-language instruction : 

1965 Congress appropriated more than a billion dollars primarily to provide 
better educational opportunities for culturally deprived children; the 
“Head Start" program was inaugurated 


SUMMARY 


1. There is a need for a re-examination of the purposes of the elementary 
school in our society and for a reshaping of its program in the light of new 
conditions of living. 

2. The curriculum is comprised of all the experiences of children for 
which the school assumes responsibility. 

3. The problem with which the curriculum maker is concerned is not 
merely that of deciding what subjects are to be taught; it is, rather, a problem 
of improving living in the school and the community. 

4. The program of public education is closely associated with the prob- 
lem of maintaining a strong and free America. 

>. The elementary school as it exists today represents a heritage of more 
than three centuries of effort on the part of intelligent and courageous men 
and women in all walks of American life. 

6. The story of the American past cannot be fully understood by study- 
ing only the careers of statesmen and military leaders; the ideas and accom- 
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plishments of leaders in the cause of public education have played a signifi- 
can part in making our country what it is today. nw: T 

7. The fact that millions of American children are still being denied the 
opportunity for the full development of their powers through education rp 
sents a failure to live up to our democratic ideals and a tragic waste of ou 
human resources. : 

8. A brief look at the schools of colonial times supports the contention 
that school programs tend to reflect the conditions and ideals of the society 
they serve. " 

` 9. Many leaders in early American political life recognized the necessity 
for universal education as a basis for the success of a democracy. 

10. The period of the public school revival (1837-1876) made clemen- 
tary education available at public expense to children in all except the South- 
ern states, but the schools were still opera ; 
selection and elimination, with little consideration for the democratic con- 


cept of educating every child for effective participation in the life of his com- 
munity, state, and nation. 


ted on the aristocratic principle of 


11. Several factors combined during the period from 1876 to 1929 to 
make the elementary school a place for learning facts and skills, with little 
regard for developing desirable social behav 
some attitudes. 

12. Much progress has been made since 1929 in brin 
reorganization in the elementary 
made in bringing more unity, 
school experiences of children. 


ior, creative expression, and whole- 


ging about a basic 
school program. Important gains have been 
more reality, and more democracy into the 
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Colonial Period 


1647-1776 


Religious 


Reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, 
prayers, hymns, 
catechism 


Ungraded 


Dame schools 
Apprentice schools 
Reading & writing 
schools 
Ciphering schools 


Memorization 


Individual instruction 


Separate subjects 


None 


Hornbook 
New England Primer 


National Period 
1776-1876 


Political 


Reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, 
physiology, hygiene, 
grammar, composition, 
history, geography, 
drawing, music, 
agriculture, good 
behavior 


Ungraded rural schools 
Graded city schools 


Kindergartens 


Eight-year elementary 


schools 


Monitorial system 
Group instruction 


Separate subjects 


Normal schools 


Ungraded textbooks 


MORE THAN THREE CENTURIES 


Expansion & Reform 
1876-1929 


Economic 


Reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, 
grammar, compositio 
history, civics, | 
geography, music, 
drama, domestic 
science, agriculture, 
manual training, 
physiology, hygiene 
nature study 


Graded 
Departmental 
Platoon 


art; 


Nursery schools 

Kindergartens 

Six-year elementary 
schools 


Recitation 
Supervised study 
Project method 


Separate subjects 
Correlation 
Fusion 


Teachers colleges , 
Schools of education 
In-service education 


State-adopted texts 1” 
each subject 


OF CURRICULUM 


Increased 
Responsibility 
1929-1945 


Social-intellectual 


Language arts, social studies, 
arithmetic, science, the 
fine arts, health and 
physical education 


Grade divisions disappearing 


Early childhood 
Later childhood 


Recitation 
Experience units 
ommittee work 


Separate subjects 
Orrelation 
usion 

Integration 


Ncreased specialization 


Textbooks, libraries, 
€xcursions, audio-visual 
materials, maps, globes, 
charts, periodicals 


DEVELOPMENT 


Hiroshima to 
Sputnik 
1945-1957 


International understanding 


Same areas as in the 
previous period. Increased 
emphasis on learning a 
second language, problems 
of the world community, 
and air-age education 


Experimentation with new 
types of organization 


Primary schools 
Intermediate schools 
Community schools 
Integrated schools 
Segregated schools 


Recitation 
Experience units 
Team teaching 


Separate subjects 

Fusion 

Integration . 

Trend toward special 
teachers for certain 
subjects 


Growth of national — 
accreditation agencies 


Addition of radio, television, 
and teaching machines 


Sputnik to 
Present 
1957— 


National survival 


Increased emphasis on 
mathematics, science, and 
foreign language. More 
difficult content moved 
down into elementary 
school—beginnings of 
algebra and geometry 


Ungraded elementary school 
increasingly used; dual- 
progress plan introduced 


Nursery schools and 
kindergartens increasing; 
more schools becoming 
integrated 


Styles of teaching becoming 
more clearly defined; role 
of teacher being more 
clearly defined 


Broad field curriculum the 
most used type of 
organization; unified social 
studies program remained 
almost universal 


More emphasis on 
preparation of teachers 
in content areas; efforts to 
integrate theory with 
practice in school situations 


Much criticism of textbooks, 
particularly in reading; 
trend toward preparation 
of textual materials 
oriented to local 
community 
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Photo Comment 


TRADITIONAL AND MODERN SCHOOLS 


Those critics of modern education who speak nostalgically about the 
traditional schools of an earlier day have forgotten—if they ever knew— 
what those schools were like. The two photographs on the facing page 
illustrate some rather dramatic differences between old and new. The 
picture at the top depicts a classroom at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. Classes were well disciplined; children sat quietly in their seats, 
hands folded on the desk or arms crossed behind their backs, waiting until 
the teacher called on them to give an answer. In reading class, all pupils 
“read” from the same book at the same time; the teacher called first upon 
the brightest pupil who sat in the front seat in the first row. Slow learners 
stumbled through, prompted by the teacher on almost every word, while 
fast learners sat in bored but disciplined silence, afraid to relieve the 
monotony by peeking at the next page. 

The formal discipline of the old school is missing in the bottom picture. 
Gone are the stiff postures and pin-drop silence of the earlier pupils. There 
are times when absolute silence is demanded in the modern classroom, but 
usually the noise level permitted is related to the activity on hand, Gone, 
too, are the bored hours of patient waiting when young, quick minds had 
to be quiescent for most of the day, trying to find their own mental stimula- 
tion, since it was completely lacking in the outside environment. In the 
modern school, discipline and learning are derived from the pupil's absorp- 
tion in constructive work. There are, of course, genuine deficiencies in 
today's schools and we will try throughout this text to point out the areas 
in which these deficiencies exist. But a return to the educational program 
represented in the top picture is obviously not the answer. 

We are in an era of educational innovation. Not only are there the 
well-publicized "new math" curricula but also new and exciting science 
and social studies curricula. Teaching aids, science laboratories, and 
devices for programmed learning are multiplying in elementary schools. 
School systems are experimenting with new ways of grouping, new evalu- 
ation procedures, a staggered beginning to the school day, and new 
teaching methods. The knowledge explosion will tax man's efforts in 
cultural transmission and not all the new experiments will “work,” but 
solutions lie in fresh approaches rather than a return to the past. 


Photos by Brown Brothers (top) and The New York Times (bottom) 
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Problems and Projects 


note: Lest the instructor, the student, or the in-service teacher become 
disturbed by the lack of definitive answers to the questions about to be raised, 
let us explain that in many cases there are no “right” answers. The problems 
and projects are intended to stimulate thinking and to help the reader sec 
the relationship between the content of the chapter and actual classroom 
practice, The reader will find that his answers will be based upon his own 
value system—that is, upon what he conceives to be right and good and true. 
This, in turn, depends upon his grasp of the concept of democratic education 
and his knowledge of how children grow and develop. It is hoped that this 
text will aid the teacher in building a sound value system so that his “answers” 
will result in better education for American children. 

1. Often when classroom teachers visit laboratory schools, they say wist- 
fully, “Oh, if only I had such ideal conditions, a small class and an assistant 
and good equipment, I could be a good teacher, too”; “If only we had the 
money” has been an oft-repeated lament. Unfortunately, these types of com- 
ments have also served as excuses for maintaining the status quo. For some 
teachers it is easier to continue to teach the same old material in the same old 
way year after year. 

But in the years to come lack of money will no longer be used as an 
excuse for not changing. Already there are federal funds available to reduce 
class size, to provide extra teachers and extra personnel to meet other needs 
of the children of the poor. School administrators can apply for such funds 
and, with creative planning, educational reform can be instituted. It is only 
a matter of time before "ideal" conditions will be available so that reform 
can be widespread. 

Visit a fourth grade in a poor section of your home town, and then visit 
a fourth grade in the “best” section. On what things would you as a teacher 
of the poor spend money, to close the gap between the two groups? One 
teacher suggested new social studies texts as her solution to the problem. 
Would you agree? 


Here are some questions to guide your observations and to help at arriv- 
ing at proposed solutions: 


a. What differences in intellectual and social behavior do you find in 
the two groups? 

b. What learning problems would a reduction in class size to fifteen 
pupils and the addition of a teaching assistant help to alleviate? 

c. What special services do you see a need for? 

d. Are there educational resources available in one school that are not 
available in the other? 
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Check your findings against those of M. Deutsch, “The Disadvantaged 
Child and the Learning Process,” in A. Harry Passow (Ed.), Education in 
Depressed Areas (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1963), pp. 163-180. 

2. Too often, reform in the schools has been “reform” in name only. The 
same old curriculum is in effect, but it is updated in title, thus, as one astute 
writer observed, keeping a chicken in the classroom for observation has been 
called a “directed activity,” a “child-centered” experience, a “group project,” 
or a "learning situation,” depending upon the times. Similarly in some schools 
homogeneous grouping becomes the nongraded school, and departmentaliza- 
tion translates into team teaching, with no change in practice. 

The above observation is made not to make the reader cynical but to 
make him a more critical observer of the educational scene. Excellence in edu- 
cation involves more than a change in what something is called; there must 
be changes in substance as well. 

You can see for yourself whether significant changes have occurred in the 
teaching of arithmetic. First examine a course of study and an arithmetic text 
for one of the primary grades published at least ten ycars ago. Then examine 
a recently published course of study and text for the same grade. Are there 
Significant changes in content? Are there concepts and topics being taught 
today that were not included ten years ago? Is the “new math" really new in 
the course of study and text that you are examining, or has only a new label 
been applied? . 

3. Education is very much in the news today, and on a variety of fronts. 
Search the New York Times for a week, the weekly news magazines, monthly 
Periodicals, and your local paper for articles dealing with the schools at all 
levels. List titles and write a brief digest of each article. Pool the results in 
class under such headings as: federal expenditures for education, segregation 
in the schools, compensatory education, curriculum experimentation, and the 
impact of technology upon education. Analyze for trends. 

An interesting term paper could be prepared, involving a content analysis 
of these articles with those from the same sources but published ten years ago. 
What were the topics that were newsworthy then as compared to now? Of 
the total number of articles dealing with education, what percentage dealt 
with the topics listed above and with other topics that your class listed? 


P 


The Child 


as a Learner 


Since learning is based on the child’s personal and 
purposeful perception of events, it is important to 
have access to information about the pupil which 
identifies his specific needs, values, and goals. Plans 
for learning experiences must go beyond a mere 
cataloging of cognitive traits and include purposes 
and feelings. 

—Don C. Dinkmeyer, Child Development: The 
Emerging Self (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1965), p. 141. 


A better understanding of the learning process and of principles of 
human growth and development have been important factors in bringing 
about changes in the elementary school program. There is evidence that the 
more effective teachers are generally those who know most about the pupils 
whom they teach. What is learning? How can new insights about human 
development be used in curriculum planning? To what extent can the in- 
structional program be shaped by what is known about likenesses and differ- 
ences in children? In what ways does the influence of the culture mingle with 
the individual’s biological inheritance to affect his development? Information 
relating to these questions is an indispensable phase of the preparation of all 
who expect to participate effectively in curriculum improvement. 


THE WORK OF THE TEACHER 


Teaching is not only one of the most important of the professions from 
the standpoint of human welfare; it is also, when properly understood, one 
of the most technical and difficult. The teacher is not merely a person who 
assigns lessons to pupils and then checks to see whether the lessons have been 
learned; the teacher is a builder of human lives and a trustee of the cultural 
heritage held by each generation for the enrichment of the next. 

Some tasks to be performed in our society are so crucial to the well-being 
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of citizens that they are reserved for those who have received years of rigorous 
preparation—they are reserved for professionals. The engineer is expected to 
have thorough preparation in mathematics, mechanics, and other basic disci- 
plines that contribute to his professional competence. Insufficient mastery 
of these basic disciplines on the part of an engineer might result in a defective 
bridge or building and the consequent loss of money or property or life. The 
surgeon must know anatomy, physiology, and other relevant sciences because 
human lives depend upon it. Teaching is also a task for professionals. It is 
difficult to estimate the extent to which superficial knowledge of human 
growth and development, applied in classrooms from day to day, results in 
wasted lives, discouragement, delinquency, crime, and unhappiness. On the 
other hand it is almost impossible to estimate the worth of a competent 
teacher in terms of released potentials, economic growth, social progress, and 
human happiness. 


CONCEPTS OF LEARNING 


This chapter can not attempt to review the various theories of learning 
Or schools of psychology, which constitute a major field of study in them- 
Selves. Teacher-education programs usually include a thorough course in the 
Psychology of learning, and many public school systems provide in-service 
education that enables teachers to gain a clearer understanding of the learn- 
Ing process. The purpose here is merely to characterize briefly some of the 
Concepts of learning that have influenced the development of the elementary 
School curriculum. 


learning as the Acquisition of Knowledge and Skills 


Learning has for many years been regarded as being identical with know- 


ing. But teachers who regard learning merely as the acquisition of knowledge 
and skills give too little consideration to the use children make of knowledge 
and skills in the solution of actual problems of living. For example, the teacher 
may be so concerned with the child’s ability to name the bones of the body 
and trace the circulation of the blood that he fails to provide experiences 
through which the child learns to live more healthfully from day to day. T he 
teacher may be so intent on teaching the rules of grammar and the conju- 
Bation of verbs that he overlooks opportunities for helping children learn 
to speak and write more effectively in actual situations that require writing 
and speaking. Thus, learning may come to be divorced from living, may be 
Tegarded as something that comes primarily from textbooks, and may have 
little relation to the problems and interests of children. The proof of learning, 
according to this concept, is the ability to recite back to the teacher the 
Material that has been memorized rather than the changes that have taken 


Place in the behavior of the pupil. 
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This concept of learning influenced every phase of the traditional elemen- 
tary school program. Rows of seats screwed to the floor, teachers trained in 
the presentation of subject matter in a limited field, motivation based on 
rewards and punishment, examinations designed to test memory of facts, 
annual promotions based on minimum grade standards, in short, the whole 
mechanized procedure of the traditional elementary school flowed naturally 
from this narrow, static concept of learning. 


Learning as the Modification of Behavior 


There has been increasing acceptance in recent years of the view that 
learning is the modification of behavior that comes about through interaction 
with the environment. The acquisition of knowledge and skills is involved 
in learning, but this represents only a part of the process. Learning, in the 
broader sense, takes place only when an individual has an experience that 
influences his behavior and makes him a different person. 

This concept takes into account the influence of more factors in the 
learning environment than did the learning-is-knowledge concept. That the 
child may learn from the textbook is recognized, but he may also learn from 
another pupil, from something he sees on a trip, or from something that hap- 
a to him at home. Learning is a function of the total environment of the 
child. 

This concept also takes into account the effects of the learning experi- 
€nce upon personality or character. If the child has really learned, he will 
behave in a different manner in the future. This is the everyday, common- 
sense meaning of the word learn. When the mother tells her child, “You will 
have to learn not to put your finger on a hot stove," she does not mean that 
the child should get a book and memorize the sentence "Do not put finger 
on hot stove.” She means, rather, that the child should get so he does not 
put his finger on a hot stove. The proof of learning is behavior. 

The worth of the teacher is determined not alone by what the child 
knows but also by what the child does. What Johnny has done in arithmetic 
1s important, but what arithmetic has done to Johnny is still more important. 
If he has learned arithmetic and at the same time learned to like school, to 
do his own work, to continue with a task until it is finished, and to do his 
work accurately and neatly, in short, if he has developed desirable personality 
traits as a result of the way in which he learned arithmetic, then his experi- 


ence with arithmetic has been successful. The learning of subject matter 
influences personality development. 


The Mechanistic Concept of Learning 


Theories of learning have been classified as association versus field the- 
ories and as mechanistic versus organismic concepts. Such classifications are 
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admittedly somewhat arbitrary; members of any of the so-called schools of 
psychology differ among themselves; and specific issues cut across the various 
fields. Nonetheless, the older explanations of learning, the ones that influenced 
instructional practices of traditional schools, were forms of the mechanistic 
logic of the times, which dominated the thinking not only of psychologists 
but of sociologists and biologists as well. 

The age of the machine, which resulted from developments in the physi- 
cal sciences, had a tremendous impact on men’s thinking in regard to the 
structure and organization of society, the human organism, and the learning 
process. Society was thought to resemble a great machine, and individuals 
were regarded as smaller machines operating within the culture. The human 
being was regarded as merely the summation of specific parts operating as a 
machine in response to mechanical laws. 

The mechanistic concept of learning assumes that wholes are built up 
from parts; that learning is an additive process, like adding bricks to a wall; 
that parts have meaning in isolation; and that repetition and drill are sufficient 
to produce learning. The alphabet approach to the teaching of reading and 
the drill method of teaching skills in general flowed naturally from the mecha- 


nistic concept of learning. 


The Organismic Concept of Learning 

According to the organismic concept, learning is a growth process rather 
than an additive process; it is the result of insight, maturation, and differen- 
tiation rather than repetition; and it follows the pattern of growth of living 
organisms rather than that of inorganic bodies. The human embryo is at first 
an undifferentiated mass; the parts appear gradually through the process of 
maturation and differentiation. The mental growth of the child proceeds ac- 
cording to this same principle; whole concepts appear first, and separate 
elements have meaning only because of their relationship to wholes. The 
child’s first concepts are class concepts. Thus, any animal may be called dog. 
Later the child’s concepts become more specific, so that he is able to differ- 
entiate between “dog” and “cat.” . es AER 

Organismic, or “feld,” theories of learning have important implications 
for the elementary school curriculum. They emphasize the role of such higher 
mental processes as insight and reasoning in learning, the value of seeing rela- 
tionships and the ability to categorize, and the development of skills in con- 
nection with meaningful activities in which they are used. The experience 
unit in the social studies, learning to read through the use of experience charts, 
and the shift from parts to wholes in teaching arithmetic, music, art, and 
language are examples of the influence of the organismic concept on school 
practice, The recent nationwide curriculum projects in mathematics, science, 
and other areas illustrate many of the applications of the organismic theory. 
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MECHANISTIC VERSUS ORGANISMIC CONCEPTS 


The Mechanistic Concepts 
Human behavior follows the same laws as 
machines. 
Learning is an additive process. 


Parts have meaning in isolation. 


Learning represents the formation of specific 
bonds or connections in the nervous 
system. 


Learning is the result of repetition. 


Learning is piccemeal. 

The laws of learning differ from the laws of 
physical growth. 

The learner reacts to a single stimulus from 
the environment. 

Facts and skills are learned by drill on 
isolated parts. 


The whole is equal to the sum of its parts. 


The Organismic Concepts 


Human behavior follows the pattern of 
growth of living organisms. 

Learning is a process of growth, maturation, 
and differentiation. 


Parts have meaning only because of their 
relationship to wholes. 


Learning involves the whole organism. 


Learning is the result of insight, maturation, 
and differentiation. 


Learning is unitary. 
Physical and mental growth follow the same 
laws. 


The learner reacts to a configuration or field 
of stimuli. 


Facts and skills are learned by use in mean- 
ingful situations. 


The whole is greater than the sum of its 


parts. 


Parts come first. Wholes come first. 


Fundamentals of the Learning Process 


As a result of the work of learning theorists, we are beginning to have a 
much clearer picture of what learning is and how modification of behavior 
through learning occurs. Consider Susan’s behavior during a reading lesson. 
As the casual observer sees it, Susan gets stuck on a word during the reading 
lesson, the teacher helps Susan, Susan reads the word correctly, and a few 
minutes later, when she again encounters the word, Susan repeats it correctly. 
She has “learned” it, the visitor notes. 

But this simple act of successful learning can also be analyzed so that 
we can identify four fundamentals of the learning process. According to 


Dollard and Miller,’ in order for learning to occur, four elements must be 
present: 


1. The child must want something. There must be a drive or a need to 
learn. This drive or need is the result of tension in the organism that the 
organism seeks to reduce. Susan wants to be able to read the word—perhaps 
to please the teacher, perhaps to do well before her classmates, perhaps be- 
cause her parents value reading. The teacher notes signs of tension in Susan; 
when she is stuck on a word, Susan twists the pages of her book and moves 
restlessly in her seat. 


1J. Dollard and N. E. Miller, Personality and Ps; 


hotl " : 
Hill, Inc., 1950). DUREE Gif MEOTEN 
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2. The child must notice something. This is the cue. In Susan’s case 
the teacher helps Susan “notice” the right cues by pointing out the similarity 
between the word Susan is stuck on and a word she already knows. 

3. The child must do something. Susan must makes a response in order 
to learn. She may make several responses in trial-and-error fashion, with the 
teacher correcting the wrong responses. 

4. The child must get something. Reward must follow the response. 
When Susan called the word correctly, the teacher's exclamation, “Right,” 
served as a reward and Susan’s tension, which arose when she first encoun- 


tered the new word, was reduced. 


In the future each time Susan reads the word correctly and reward is 
forthcoming, the tendency to make that same response is strengthened. ‘The 
reward eventually may be her own pleasure in being able to read smoothly. 
This type of learning we call learning by reinforcement, or effect learning. 

Learning theorists are also making an important contribution to a new 
definition of “conditioning.” The analysis of the four fundamentals of learning 
presented above explains how the child acquires new skills and new knowl- 
edge. But children also learn new needs or drives; they learn to want accept- 
ance by their peers; they learn to like social studies or hate arithmetic; they 
learn to work for good grades; they learn to like or to dislike school. How 
do they learn these emotional attitudes? The concept of conditioning helps 
us to understand the process. é l ; 

Suppose that Susan's teacher, instead of helping her with the difficult 
word, had said, "Susie, you're being very stupid. You've had that word before. 
Now don't be lazy—try to sound it out for yourself." Now tension within 
Susan mounts. She is afraid of the teachers wrath. She looks again at the 
Word but cannot sce it. The tension becomes intolerable and she bursts into 
tears. 

If Susan is again reprimanded and experiences fear when she encounters 
a new word, she may learn to associate fear and new words. In other words, 
she may be “conditioned” so that secing a new word will make her afraid. 
This fear may be so strong that it will stand in the way of her learning to read. 
We may say then that Susan has an emotional block to reading. Through this 
Same process of presenting two cues or stimuli to the child at the same time, 


We can also build favorable emotional attitudes toward learning. 


As learning theorists spell out principles of learning in more detail for 
us, the teacher can more effectively guide the learning process. Asa teacher 
of the skills, she will be on the alert to note which cues children are picking 
up; sometimes she may ask children to do their thinking out loud for her so 
that she can discover those instances where her pupils are paying attention 
to the wrong cues. She will provide drill with reinforcement so that the proper 
Tesponses will be strengthened in her pupils. And she will be careful to make 
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first experiences with new learnings rewarding to children so that desirable 
emotional attitudes can be established. 


THE STUDY OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


There is widespread disagreement concerning specific roles that the 
school plays. There is increasing acceptance, however, of the idea that uae 
important role should be that of helping children become adequate, fully 
functioning persons. This role, as the preceding paragraphs have pointed out, 
involves a great deal more than the acquisition of information. ‘I he study of 
the foundations of human behavior has, therefore, been receiving an in- 
creasing amount of attention. : 

Like the study of medicine, the study of human behavior began with 
mysticism and spiritualism. It was once explained in terms of good or bad 
spirits that were supposed to inhabit the blood vessels; later it was explained 
in terms of bodily structure, especially the shape of the cranium; and still 
later it was explained in terms of the mind, or mental processes. A textbook 
in psychology, for example, contained chapters on sensations, attention, ap- 
perception, memory, imagination, and reasoning. The trend in recent years 
has been toward the direct study of behavior and of the conditions that in- 
fluence it. The evolution of the study of human behavior is illustrated by the 


flippant remark that psychology first lost its soul, then lost its body, and now 
has lost its mind. 


Growth, Learning, Development 


These terms are used over and over as one examines the literature on 
human behavior and child study. An understanding of the meaning of cach 
and of the relationships among them is, therefore, central to the task of the 
teacher who is concerned with the modification of behavior. Other profes- 
Sional persons are, of Course, concerned with these processes, usually within a 
framework which differs Somewhat from that of the teacher. 

Growth is a characteristic that 


is generally used to denote increas 
height, weight, and size of m 
although not entirely, by facto 
or altered very much by the t 

Learning, on the other 


? Robert M. Gagné, The Conditions of Learning (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 5. 
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havior. This should not be taken to mean that growth and learning are 
independent phenomena any more than it should be taken to mean that 
learning is confined to the accumulation of information relating to school 
subjects. 

Development is the term that is generally used to denote changes that 
result from the combined influence of growth and learning. Gagné has pointed 
out that “human development in all its manifestations must depend on the 
twin factors of growth and learning and their interactions with each other." 3 

The student should realize that a writer may select a limited segment of 
the broad field of human development as his topic. Almy has pointed out 
that the pendulum has swung from emphasis on habit training during the 
thirties to preoccupation with social and emotional aspects of development 
to concern with personal and subjective aspects of child behavior and, re- 
cently, to the intellectual aspects of development. Gagné, whose writing 
illustrates the current emphasis on intellectual development, explains, “The 
reader needs to be made aware, also, that there are some problems of great 
importance to education which cannot be solved by applying a knowledge 
hey are described here.” > He mentions par- 


of the principles of learning as tl 
ticularly attitudes and values as those aspects of human development which 


are learned. 


INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Recent innovations in elementary school instructional programs have 
stimulated many inquiries into the nature of the intellectual development 
of children. Can many children begin the learning of difficult subjects much 
here a critical period in the life of a child 


earlier than has been supposed? Is t | i 
when what he will achieve in school and what kind of person he will become 


is determined to a large degree? What factors are involved in concept devel- 
opment? How is the structure of knowledge related to learning? What con- 
ditions influence learning by discovery? To what extent can the school foster 
critical thinking? What is the role of problem solving? Curriculum workers 
are becoming increasingly dependent upon research in the area of intellectual 
development in dealing with problems raised by these questions. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, to call attention to some of the significant contributions of 


Tesearch in this area. 


The Crucial Period . 
Early childhood is the crucial period in the intellectual development of 


individuals. The quality of the perceptual and verbal experiences a child has 


3 Ibid, p. 3. 

. Millie Almy, "New View: 
tion," in Association for Supervi 
ment: Another Look (Washington, D 

5 Gagné, p. 23. 


s on Intellectual Development in Early Childhood Educa- 
sion and Curriculum Development, Intellectual Develop- 
C.: The Association, 1964), p. 12. 
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in his early years determines to a great extent his achievement in later age 
Worth has pointed out that the “critical-years hypothesis is not new, es 
that there is a great deal of new evidence to support it^ He cites stu à : 
which reveal that (1) approximately 50 percent of general school uda 

attained at grade twelve has been reached by the end of grade three, ( eae 
terms of intelligence measured at age seventeen, about 50 percent of the : 
velopment takes place between conception and age four, about 30 Dig 
between ages four and eight, and about 20 percent between ages eight an 

seventeen, (3) language structures and speaking habits of many children "i 
almost completely set in the early years, (4) for boys particularly, the perio 
between the ages of six and ten is the crucial time for the crystallization o 

the desire for task mastery and intellectual competence, and (5) the qualifi- 
cations and salaries of elementary teachers correlate more highly with retention 
rate than do those of secondary school teachers. These data strongly support 
the following measures: extending school services for children under six yarn 
of age; providing more adequate guidance services at the elementary school level; 
permitting pupils to progress through the school program according to their 
own rates of learning; and improving the quality of instruction in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades. These studies also have implications for current 


programs such as the Head Start program for culturally deprived children 
and the effort to do something for school drop-outs. 


The School's Responsibility 


The school has a responsibility for helping children think critically. The 
realization that citizens in a free society must be able to think clearly about 
the great problems and issues that have a bearing on their lives; the demand 
created by automation for individuals who can think, analyze, and make de- 
cisions; and the desire to have the schools do something to counter the lack 
of appreciation for intellectual attainments so prevalent in our society are 
some of the factors that account for a renewed interest in understanding and 
guiding children’s thinking. 

Since John Dewey’s How We Think was first published in 1910, a great 
deal of progress has been made in the study of thinking. Several important 
volumes dealing with this aspect of human development have been published 
during the last decade.” These publications deal with a wide range of topics 
such as what thinking is, the abilities that are involved in thinking, the extent 
to which thinking can be taught, and the extent to which ability to think 

9 W. H. Worth, “The Critical Years," 
Canada: University of Alberta, January 1965). 

7 See particularly David Russell, Children's Thinking (Boston: Ginn & Company: 
1956); William H. Burton, and others, Education for Effective Thinking (New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960); and 


d 6 Richard C. Anderson and David P. Ausubel, Readings 
in = Psychology of Cognition (New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965); 
art Four. 


in The Canadian Administrator (Edmonton, 
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developed in one area can be transferred to other areas. Along with these 
publications dealing with the general problem of teaching pupils to think, - 
reports of current curriculum projects in mathematics, science, and other areas 
are replete with references to the objective of teaching pupils to think, prob- 
lem solving, and the act of discovery. (See Chapters 9 through 14.) The 
Commission for Instruction and Curriculum of the Ohio Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development has provided a publication that 
should be very useful to teachers, supervisors, and principals who are interested 
in doing a better job of teaching their pupils to think. The publication con- 
tains an introduction and chapters dealing with critical thinking in language 
arts, social studies, science, mathematics, the arts, and physical education.’ 
Research in this area reveals that many traditional beliefs about chil- 
dren’s thinking are unfounded; the belief that fantasy holds a predominant 
place in the mental life of children and the idea that young children are in- 
capable of understanding causal relationships are examples of such unfounded 
beliefs, On the other hand, these studies reveal that (1) curiosity is an out- 
standing trait of young children, (2) children acquire a vast amount of in- 
formation by asking questions, and (3) critical thinking manifests itself early 
and grows gradually rather than manifesting itself suddenly at high school or 
college levels. A wide range of concrete and verbal experiences supply the 
raw materials for critical thinking; critical thinking begins with problems 
relating to the child's previous experiences; pupils need opportunities to dis- 
Cover knowledge and ways of solving problems instead of having these imposed 
by the teacher; and evaluation procedures exert a powerful influence on the 


child's thinking processes. 


The Structure of Knowledge 

The structure of knowledge is an important factor in learning school 
Subjects. The relation of the structure of knowledge to effective learning has 
been receiving serious attention for several years. Curriculum workers have been 
turning to scholars in the various disciplines for information relating to the 
Structure of their fields, and cognitive theorists have been emphasizing the 
role that structure plays in the learning process. : "Y 

Language-arts programs have been increasingly influenced by new insights 
into the structure of the English language; the elementary school mathematics 
program has become more concerned with the mathematical and less con- 
cerned with the social aspects of the subject; the new science program empha- 
sizes the nature of scientific investigation rather than the social applications 
Of science; social scientists, who are participating more actively in the develop- 
Curriculum Development, Teaching Critical 
us, Ohio: Ohio Education Association, 1964) . 
tion (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 


8 Ohio Association for Supervision and 
Thinking in the Elementary School (Columb 

9 See Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Educa 
Versity Press, 1962). 
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ment of social studies programs in elementary schools, insist that each subject 
be taught according to the structure of the discipline; and musicians and 
artists call for elementary school programs that emphasize the basic elements 
in music and art. The authors of a recent book on the structure of knowledge 
suggest that the disciplines need examination in terms of their structure if 
curriculum development is to proceed properly.!? 


Curriculum Design 


Curriculum design is an important factor in effective learning. Curricu- 
lum workers are gaining new insights from studies on cognition relating to 
such persistent problems as continuity in learning, relating new learning to 
what has already been learned, and planning the scope and sequence of learn- 


ing activities. Gagné has called attention to this problem in the following 
statement: 


The planning that precedes effective design for learning is a matter of 
specifying with some care what may be called the learning structure of any 
subject to be acquired. In order to determine what comes before what, Be 
subject must be analyzed in terms of the types of learning involved in it. 


Bruner has cited recent evidence that tends to challenge traditional co 
cepts of readiness for learning. He urges educators to be careful about assig™ 
ing an absolute level of difficulty to any particular topic, and provides sub- 
stantiation for the following hypothesis: 


We begin with the hypothesis that any subject can be taught effectively 
in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of development: 


Bruner uses the term “revisits” in discussing the “spiral” system of grade plac? 
ment of content which introduces pupils early in their school experience 
topics that they will study in more complex forms later. Chapters 9 throug” 
14 provide many illustrations of the application of this scheme to mathe 
matics, science, the social studies, and other curriculum areas. 


The Development of Concepts 


The development of concepts involves a higher level of learning than th 


acquisition of specific facts. The explosion of knowledge in science and i 
other fields of study is increasing according to a geometric ratio; knowled£ 
In any field begets more knowledge. As a consequence, merely imparting n 
formation can no longer suffice as the principal purpose of the schoo! 


role of the school has become increasingly one of equipping pupils with the 
resources for lifelong learning. 


10 C. W. Ford and Lawrence Pugno, The St Curriculu™ 
(Skokie, Il.: Rand McNally & Compa, 1964) od scien d E 

11 Gagné, p. 25. ‘ ma 

12 Bruner, p.33. 
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A concept may be regarded as an extension or generalization of under- 
standings derived from an interpretation of certain facts and knowledges. 
Hall has identified five steps in the teaching-learning process as follows: 


Acquiring appropriate education for life is dependent upon articulate 
progression through five significant steps. These five teaching-learning steps 
provide valuable educational experience as a result of (1) gathering facts, (2) 
sorting facts to gain knowledges, (3) assimilating knowledge relationships to 
develop understandings, (+) reflecting on understandings to form concepts, 
and (5) applying these concepts through actions that reflect an attitude.13 


In a publication that is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 15, Bloom and 
others identify six objectives of the teachinglearning process: knowledge, 
comprehension, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation.!4 

Current curriculum-development projects are recognizing to a great ex- 
tent the necessity for using significant concepts or generalizations in the vari- 
ous fields of study as the structure upon which to organize curriculum content. 
(See Chapters 9 through 14.) 


Piaget's Theory of How Intelligence Develops 

A section on the intellectual development of children would not be com- 
plete today without the inclusion of a discussion of the contribution of Jean 
Piaget. Piaget is a Swiss psychologist who has been working in Geneva for 
Over forty years in attempts to trace the development of intelligence from 
birth to adolescence. He and his colleague, Mlle Inhelder, have devised a 
Series of ingenious techniques to get at the thinking processes of children. They 
Present the child with a task demanding a logical solution and analyze the 
child’s answers, From their research, they have put together a picture of how 
logical intelligence develops. 

A graduate class of elementary 
boy perform on one of Piaget’s tasks. 
most of which are red but two of w 


school teachers is observing a six-year-old 
The boy is shown a box of wooden beads, 
hich are yellow. First it is established by 


questioning that all of the beads are made of wood, that some of the beads 
are both red and wooden and two of them are yellow and wooden. All of 
this the child understands. Then the experimenter says, “Are there more 
red beads or more wooden beads?” The boy answers, “More red beads because 
there are only two yellow ones.” The experimenter reviews the facts so far, 
and the boy asserts again that, yes, all the beads are made of wood. Then the 
question is rephrased, this time in terms of the comparative length of a neck- 


£ Personal Economics Conceptually Defined 


18 d Areas oO 
Eus Can Hall, re = unpublished doctoral dissertation, 1964), pp- 


| an a Okla.: University of Oklahoma, 
1-42. - 

14 Benjamin S. Bloom (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Handbook I— 
Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956), p. 2. 
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lace made of wood and one made of red beads. Again the subject insists that 
the red one will be longer because there are only two yellow e "T 
In the discussion that follows, the teachers express dismav cat 
year-old could give answers so obviously wrong. They insist that the Y d 
has the ability to solve the task and that he is merely confused by Rees p 
guage. “He didn’t listen carefully enough, is the usual Boe aro 
the task were to be repeated, perhaps in a different format but one wh pee 
distinction between "all" and "some" is still crucial, the boy will fail on 
It will become quite clear that he understands the facts in the eerie ihe 
that when he is asked to compare the whole with a part, he loses sight o 
/ compares a part with a part. nme 
rco Sie tendon of edis when they hear a pupil giving : 
wrong answer is that there is somcthing peculiar to the apparatus that mar 
such a response. A ten-year-old is given two metal cylinders to hold, a i $i 
in appearance, but one weighing twice as much as the other. He is ey a 
predict what will happen when each is immersed in a separate bea a 
water. He predicts that the heavier one will make the water level go up wc m 
"It pushes harder on the water and pushes more up," he will say. He ist he 
asked to insert each cylinder in its beaker, and is astounded to see that a 
water in each container goes up to exactly the same level. Again the observ : 
finds it hard to accept the lack of logic in the child, and in this case a. pa 
that the child thinks wrong about the problem because he is accustomec zh 
associating metal cylinders with the weights used in two-pan balances, 4 
though, in fact, it is a rare child who has seen such a set of weights. ie 
To the mature adult, the illogic of the child is incomprehensible. jns 
spite the teacher's professional sophistication, he expects the child to give 
tight answers to such seemingly simple problems. It is disconcerting, to ad 
the least, to have the child so steadfastly adhere to what is logically not iae 
sible, and when the child does give wrong answers the teacher is cven mor 
at a loss as to what to do next than he is in the classroom. At least in em 
a class, one can always call on another pupil and hope that his answer is 18 Me 
Rare is the teacher who knows how to get at the confusion in the qe 
thinking, and even rarer the teacher who can help the child to set himse i 
straight in his thinking. But if we accept as a goal of education the improve 
ment of thinking, then teachers must be able to diagnose thought processe 
Piaget’s great contribution has been precisely on this point. His theory s 
helpful in understanding the nature of the mental operations a child engage 
in when he answers a question, and how these mental operations change a 
different stages in the course of development. » 
Piaget's developmental theory begins in the cradle. The first stage, COY 
ering the first eighteen months of infant life, is that of sensori-motor intelli- 
gence. From his own motor actions and from what he sees, hears, touches, o 
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otherwise senses, the infant assimilates sensations about the physical world. 
Such sensations are stored away in developing mental structures. With each 
fresh sensation, the mental structure changes to accommodate the new infor- 
mation, and behavior is changed accordingly. From his many experiences in 
grasping objects, for example, the infant comes to accommodate his fingers 
to the shape of the object to be grasped, in one fashion for a rattle and an- 
other for a bottle, At the same time there are developing mental structures 
containing information about how an object relates to space, and so the infant 
may, for example, in trying to get a long narrow object between the slats of 
his playpen, turn the object sidewise, accommodating his behavior to the 
shape of the object. During the first two years of life, mental structures con- 
tinue to develop and change. Through sensory perceptions and motor ex- 
Periences, new information about objects and the space they occupy, about 
time and causality, is assimilated, and structures are accordingly modified. The 
baby acts and perceives the consequences of his action. If the consequences 
jar with what is already structured mentally, the mental structure is modified 
to restore equilibrium to the system. His intelligence, however, is preverbal, 
It is the intelligence of action. With the advent of language, thinking processes 
develop and knowledge accumulates fast. 

By the time he enters first grade, the child has built up a structure of 
knowledge of the four great cornerstones of the physical world—space, time, 
matter, and causality. If asked to give an explanation of a phenomenon or to 
Predict what may happen under certain circumstances, he is never at a loss 
Or an answer. The only difficulty is that his answer is frequently wrong. He 
Can tell you that the caterpillar develops into a butterfly, but he thinks that 
the caterpillar must die first, and furthermore that the caterpillar knows it. 

€ thinks that the amount of liquid changes with a change in shape of a 
Container; amount increases when it is poured from a flat, wide-mouthed 
Container into one that is tall and thin. . . 

The young child is frequently illogical because he makes judgments in 
terms of his perceptions, of how things look to him. The amount of liquid in 
the tall, thin container looks as if it were more, and the visual image is so 
Overpowering that the child doesn’t think straight about the problem. To 
think logically about the problem, the child must give up arriving at conclu- 
Sions on the basis of sensory data alone. Rather, he must shuffle the data about 
In his mind, performing operations upon what he perceives. But up to about 
Seven years of age, the child is in what Piaget calls the “preoperational stage 
Where he judges in terms of whatever factor or variable stands out. A ball 
Made into a hot dog contains more “stuff,” he believes, after the transforma- 
tion. Tt is the length of the hot-dog-shaped object that is misleading; the child 
does not yet know how to coordinate the length of the object with its 
diameter, 
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Teachers in the first two grades can expect to find many children who " 
preoperational in their thinking. We can summarize the characteristics 0 
thinking of pupils at this level as follows: 


1. The child is perceptually oriented; he makes oc: parton i 
how things look to him. He may, for example, be confused in thinking a den 
space by the objects placed in that space. When given a problem sora 
blue counters are laid in a row and he is asked to form a new row 0 D 
counters underneath the blue with exactly the same number of counters, the 
child can perform the task. But, then, if the blue counters are bunched = 
gether while the red are still spread out, the child will deny that there is sti 
the same number. Even when he counts, he denies equality; the child does 
not see that there is a logical necessity by which ten must equal ten. pes 
has shown that this same type of perceptual judgment enters into the child ba 
thinking about space, time, number, and causality. It is only as the child Lm 
beyond his perceptions to perform displacements upon the data in his ri 
(for example, visualizing the second row of counters straightened out again 
that conservation appears. . f 

2. The child centers on one variable only, and usually it is the variable 
that stands out visually; he lacks the ability to coordinate variables. A kinder- 
garten child is pouring juice into paper cups. The standard size cups run out, 
and the teacher substitutes some that are much higher but are also smaller 
in diameter. As the children drink their juice, several comment on the fact 
that Jimmy, Eddie, and Danny have more juice. And why? Because their cups 
are taller. The dimension of height stands out, not that of width, in this case- 
The child’s thinking is rigid; he does not perform operations on what he 
sees. Later he will reason that “higher than” is compensated for by “skinnict 
than” and that both kinds of cups may hold the same amount of juice. bur 
ability to see reciprocal changes in two sets of data is an important logical too 
available to older children but not to the preoperational child. 

3. The child has difficulty in realizing that an object can possess more 
than one property, and that multiplicative classifications are possible. It 1 
hard for the child to see that one can live in Champaign and in Illinois at the 
same time; that a bird is also an animal; and that an Impala is also a Chevro" 
let. The operation of combining elements to form a whole and then seeing 


a part in relation to the whole has not as yet developed, and so hierarchica 
relationships cannot be mastered. 


The Stage of Concrete Operations 


The child’s thinking processes continue to change as he assimilates 10 
formation from fresh experiences and accommodates mental structures to the 
new information. Adults begin to observe the emergence of logical ways ° 
thinking in the child at roughly about seven years of age. Gradually it becomes 
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possible for him to transform what he is perceiving by mentally manipulating 
the data. He performs mental operations upon data by putting two and two 
together, figuratively speaking, to arrive at a logical result; by making analo- 
gies between the present problem and others he knows; by making com- 
parisons between a whole idea and its parts; by retracing his thinking and 
returning to the starting point. Present the child with the problem of the 
two rows of counters and the child will no longer be misled by the appear- 
ance of the long line of red. He'll say, "They're still the same because you 
haven’t added anything or taken anything away,” or he'll say, “You can put 
the blue ones back the way they were, so they've got to be the same.” He 
has some mental operations available to him by means of which he can arrive 
at logical conclusions. These operations at this stage involve concrete data 
tather than abstract; mental activity is oriented toward concrete objects and 
events, 

For Piaget, the cognitive actions of the child during the stage of con- 
Crete operations are really systems of action with definite structural properties. 

€ uses a logico-mathematical model to describe these properties. They are 
four in number: 

ADDITIVE COMPOSITION It is possible for the child to think of a whole 
as being made up of the sum of its parts, and to put parts together to form 
a class. He can build a concept, for example, of animals as composed not just 
of mammals (his earlier, perceptual notion), but also of all living things other 
than plants, including insects, snakes, birds, and so on. He comes to see that 
Cleveland is in Ohio and that Ohio is but one of fifty states. He can form 
Classes and superclasses in a hierarchical arrangement and see that the whole 
1S greater than any one of the parts—that the set of animals is larger than the 
Set of ducks, because ducks are animals. - 

REVERSIBILITY A second property of logical thought is that it is re- 
Versible. In fact, every cognitive action can be reversed. The child can com- 
bine subclasses of animals into a supraclass and he can reverse the process, 
Separating them into the original groups. If he is asked, “Suppose all the 
animals in the world were dead, would there be any birds left?,” he can 
quickly put mammals, birds, insects, fishes, and so on, together to form the 
Supraclass of animals (additive composition) and then reverse the combining 
Process to see that all subclasses of animals would have to be dead if all ani- 
mals were, 

associativity Thought is flexible at this stage of cognitive develop- 
Ment; the child can put data together in various ways to solve a problem. Shown 
long stick and a series of segments that add up to the same length, he is 
Sure that the segments together will equal the long stick regardless of whether 
they are arranged in zigzag fashion. There are different ways of putting parts 
together or of thinking about the same problem, and a result obtained in two 

ferent ways remains the same in both cases. 
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wENTITY When comparing two classes of objects or events, the child 
can establish identity by making a one-to-one correspondence between the 
elements in each class. Suppose the teacher asks of his sixth-grade pupils, 
“Would you say that the bat is a bird?” To answer the question, pupils must 
think of the characteristics of bats and those of birds and then do a one-to- 
one correspondence between the two. If the elements can be said to be iden- 
tical, and all the elements are used, then the two sets are identical. Whenever 
pupils are asked to compare or contrast, they make use of such an identity 
operation. 

Note, however, that cognitive actions are really systems of action. In the 
example above, the child may first use additive composition, putting together 
the properties of birds to arrive at the concept of bird-ness. He does the same 
thing with the properties of the bat, before performing the identity operation. 
And he may reverse his thought at any one point, reminding himself of the 
question with which he started and checking to make sure he is still on the 
right track. Thought has a group-like structure, possessing the properties de- 
scribed above, and in the course of logical reasoning, thought in reference to 
a particular problem may have one or more of these properties. 


The Stage of Formal Thought 


The child’s thinking during the stage of concrete operations is concrete; 
that is, he tends to solve problems with reference to the concrete problem at 
hand rather than abstractly. At about twelve years of age, the average child 
enters what Piaget calls the “stage of formal operations.” Now he tends to do 
“propositional” thinking. When faced with a problem he can identify the 
variables and state them in terms of propositions, “It’s got to be this or this; 
that’s making the toy truck stand still on an inclined plane,” he'll say, and 
then he will proceed to test each variable systematically, one at a time, holding 
the others constant. Often he will state the result abstractly, in terms of a 
generalization. à 


Suppose the pupil is studying the pendulum in sixth-grade science class. 
He is presented with a pendulum in the form of an object suspended from ie 
string. He is asked to figure out what determines how frequently the pendu- 
lum will complete a full swing. The factors that vary are: the length of the 
string, the weight of the suspended object, and the strength of the initia 
push he gives the object. The pupil in the concrete stage thinks about the 
problem in terms of specific, concrete factors; he will say (erroneously), “Ths 
little weight goes more slowly because it isn’t as heavy.” The pupil in the stage 
of formal operations tends to think in abstract terms, “It’s the length ° 
string that makes it go faster or slower; the weight doesn’t make any differ 
ence. The shorter the string, the faster the swing.” He is now coordinating 
variables and is able to state an inverse correspondence. That is, he is able t? 
see that in some problem solving, as one variable increases in sina, the other 
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decreases proportionally. Manipulating data so as to establish an inverse cor- 
réspondence is a mental skill the pupil uses to solve many problems. The 
skill, along with others, becomes possible when the pupil can deal, not solely 
with the data, but with the combinations of data he makes in his mind. 

What does this developmental picture mean for the teacher? What can 
he do to foster logical thinking in his pupils? Piaget lists four factors contrib- 
uting to logical development: 


1. Maturation. The modern view of the maturation process is that it can 
be affected by environmental variables. We used to regard maturation as a 
neural ripening, occurring regardless of experience. Today it is clear that 
Stimulation is essential to the development of the nervous system; thus the 
ages at which a certain stage appears is not the same for all human beings. 
Maturation independent of experience cannot explain why logical development 
18 advanced or retarded. 

2. Experience. While experience is essential for concept development, 
alone it is not enough. A child may participate in an experiment or demon- 
Stration, but unless his mind is actively engaged in operating upon the data 
there will be no learning. As Piaget points out, knowledge is not drawn from 
the Objects; it is acquired from actions effected upon objects. 

3. Social transmission. The third factor that Piaget lists is that of social 
transmission, Passing on information to the child by speech or by texts is a 
fundamenta] factor, but again it is not enough. If the child only reads or lis- 
tens, he may arrive at a false concept or, as Piaget puts it, deform the knowl- 
edge in some way. He must operate upon the information, mentally digesting 
It and changing previous mental structures. . s " 

4. Equilibration. This act of operating upon information involves equili- 
bration, Which for Piaget is the most fundamental of all the factors. Present 
the child with a situation producing a cognitive conflict; he will react in order 
9 compensate for the disturbance and consequently tend toward equilibrium. 

1€ reactions take the form of the logical operations. Momentary incompati- 
ilities are overcome by means of operations, making possible a higher level 
Of equilibrium. 


Teaching offers innumerable possibilities to foster the development of 
logical operations. Throughout this text and in the Problems and Projects, 
he reader will find examples of specific ways n which he can help pupils to 
“come more logical in their thinking. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Psychologists now generally recognize that one area of child development 
cannot be properly understood without reference to other areas. This is clearly 


Stated in the statement that follows: 
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Both the approach that treats each area of development separately and 
the approach that explains behavior always in terms of one area would seem 
to be faulty. A sounder approach to explaining behavior would be one which 
recognized the possibility of interrelationships among various areas of develop- 
ment and acknowledged that the interrelationships might shift from time 
to time.!9 


Social development is a phase of growing from immaturity toward ma- 
turity. Because the child must live in a "sea of human relationships," he must 
learn gradually to engage wisely and constructively in the activities of ever 
enlarging groups of people. Although his life outside the school provides 
many opportunities for social learning, the school is perhaps the most effective 
social laboratory because it is possible to structure the school environment 
so that social development is more systematic. 

The expression "social needs" refers to those needs which cannot be 
satished by any other means than membership in a group. These needs are 
as real as the need for food, exercise, and sleep. Moreover, they are closely 
associated with achievement in school subjects, as every parent knows who 
has observed what happens when a child is excluded by his peer group 3t 
school. Every child needs to gain acceptance by a group of children near his 
own age level; merely being with other children does not satisfy his need for 
belonging. He can achieve self-fulfillment within the group only as he 1S 
accepted and respected by other members of the group; only as he works with 
them toward the achievement of mutual goals; only as he makes useful con- 
tributions to group enterprises; and only as he learns that both initiative an 
conformity are essential to group life. 

The teacher must understand the stage of social development of every 
child in order to work effectively with him, Although norms for social devel- 
opment have not been formulated to the extent that they have been in other 
areas of development, some valuable suggestions for observation are available. 
The Vineland Social Maturity Scale, for example, indicates what a normal 
child can be expected to do on his own at various ages from six to eighteen 
years of age.! Several books are available from which students can gain infor- 
mation concerning social characteristics of elementary school children.” 
Tex d p quality of the school curriculum and the quality s 
children ee deii s M EA oa ahe Sel BR 

> are emphasized in Chapters 7 and 10 in this text. 
2d eu ban E, Martin and Celia B. Stendler, Child Behavior and Development (1° 


: Harcourt, Brace & World, I 
snl, ed; Ne court, Brace. l, Inc., 1959), p. 112. Y. 
Siac m Doll, The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Vineland, N.J.: The Training 


17 See Henry J. Otto, Social Education ; " 
Rinehart and Winstons Inc., eN in the Elementary School (New York: Hol 
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THE ROLE OF EMOTIONS IN LEARNING 


A great deal has been written in recent years about the importance of a 
Positive image of self. How the child feels about himself and others deter- 
mines to a large extent how well he learns school subjects. As Kelley has 
pointed out, “Subject matter and feeling are so closely intertwined that they 
can no longer be considered a duality. Everyone who learns something has 
some feeling about it, and so, as in so many other areas, they are insepa- 
table.” 19 The role of the emotions in the educative process has been discussed 
under many different titles: effective learning, personality development, and 
mental-health aspects of instructional practices. 


Meeting the Basic Needs of Children 

The mental-health emphasis in instructional practices is concerned pri- 
marily with understanding the basic personality needs of children and with 
helping to mect these needs. The following discussions of basic needs of chil- 
dren are by no means inclusive. Almost every reader will have a few items of 
his own to add to it. The points discussed here merely illustrate the needs 
approach to mental health. 
. . BIOLOGICAL NEEDS Biological factors of growth and development have 
Important implications for the mental health of the child. As the child grows 
from infancy to adolescence, he is confronted with the need for adjusting to 
adult expectations in regard to eating, cleanliness, and muscular activity. He 
needs help in accepting the reality of his personal appearance, in developing 
muscular coordination, and in making an adequate adjustment to developing 
sex drives, r Ae 

Most teachers are aware of the necessity for regular physical examinations 
Of pupils, for cleanliness, light, heat, and play space. They are aware also of 
the importance of good nutrition, the need for a proper thythm of rest and 
activity, the influence of good health on the child’s ability to learn, and the 
effects of physical deformities on the personality. Biological factors that have 
implications for mental health but are not so well understood include differ- 
ences among children in energy output, differences in body build, and dif- 


ferences in rates of physical growth.^? 


18 See especially Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceiving 
~Behaving— Becoming (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1962). . À 
1965, Earl C. Kelley, “The Place of Affective Learning,” Educational Leadership, April 

ape es Qi sce DN d discussion of the relation of biological factors to the problem of 
Mental health see Bernice Neugarten, “Body Processes Help to Determine Behavior and 

evelopment,” in Association for Supervision and Curriculum. Development, Fostering 
ental Health in our Schools (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1950), Chapter 4. 
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The curriculum of the modern elementary school puede eem 
the biological needs of children through the program : pearl prac 
through the program of health instruction, and throug ; n 6s g 
in the light of physical abilities of children at various age 4 : — 

ACHIEVING STATUS IN CHANGING SOCIAL GROUPS In the early quede 
his life the child is highly self-centered. The process of growing vp onte 
identifying himself with peer groups, gaining group iiic em send 
uting to group enterprises. Before he starts going to school, es cat a ie 
is relatively stable, consisting of the members of his own fami ^ dt 
nieghborhood playmates. When he begins his schooling, one o S inia 
difficult tasks he faces is adjusting to a much larger group, a group m * as 
primarily of strangers. As he continues in the elementary school a ^ 
fronted with the need for adjusting to a shifting peer code of behavio dea 
resolving conflicts between the code of his parents and that of the urs s 2i 
to which he belongs, and for adjusting more and more to adult standards 

10r. i 
a curriculum of the elementary school is the instrumentality ony 
which the child grows into our democratic culture. The elementary -—— 
both a product of the culture and the workshop in which the growing € lis. 
learns the ways of democratic living. In the better elementary schools, à 4 
cation is recognized as a social process and the curriculum is developed 
terms of the social needs of growing children. ac ta te 

The child is not to be regarded as a candidate for membership in : 
culture; he already is a member and is entitled to his share of the happines® 
that comes from participation in the life of the group. Teachers must 
nize their responsibility for helping children acquire the social skills nece : 
for getting along with others and for becoming effective group on 
These skills, like others, are learned through meaningful experiences. we 
practice of democratic skills in the classroom provides the basis for effect!’ 
citizenship in the wider groups of the community, state, and nation. á 

But care must be taken that social skills are not learned at the expens® 
of individualism. One of the criticisms of modern schools is that they co 
cern themselves too much with group adjustment, and provide no antido 2 
to the pressures for conformity in our society. Sometimes this is done pe^ 
wittingly in classrooms where children have too many opportunities to p 
cize one another's reports, pictures, and performances. For example, à chi 


; € 
gives an oral report and then must wait for comments from the class. Th 
class has been taught that they 


must be polite and considerate, so the f; 
critic prefaces his remarks with, "That was a good report, Jimmy, n 
and then lets fly with the criticism. Some children learn from experienc” 
such as these that the way to avoid caustic comment is to confine oncscl : 
a rather narrow range of behaviors, that it is dangerous to be different [ms 
is, original and creative), and that it is safer to go along with what the grouP 
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thinks is acceptable. Occasionally, parents report that their child has refused 
to include an interesting object or piece of information in his report because 
“The other kids won't like it,” “The other kids will think it's funny if I bring 
in extra things,” or “We didn’t vote to do that.” If criticism is needed, the 
teacher should give it in a kindly, constructive way. When the group is used 
continually to approve or disapprove the actions of other children, too much 
concern for group opinion may develop and overconformity may result. Group 
work must be planned so that the individual is not lost in the group. 

Too many group projects also kill individualism. It is true that children 
learn social skills by practicing them, but group projects should be limited to 
Such activities as plays and necessary committee work, which, because of their 
nature, call for this kind of activity. Designing a map, constructing a story, 
working on an experiment may occasionally be done with no loss to creativity 
by two or three close friends who stimulate one another intellectually, but 
too often in a group project the incentive to be creative is killed. Further- 
More, since everyone in the group, even the slacker, will receive the same credit 
for the job, there is little incentive to put forth one’e best effort and a de- 
sirable achievement drive may be weakened. 

GROWING GRADUALLY FROM DEPENDENCE TO INDEPENDENCE Perhaps the 
Most significant single change in the behavior pattern of the individual as 
ne matures is the growth and transition from excessive dependence upon adults 
to independence. Parents and teachers who are sensitive to the biological and 
academic needs of children frequently overlook almost completely their social 
needs. The child needs considerable adult guidance in learning to bridge the 
EaP between dependence upon others, which is characteristic of young chil- 
dren, and independence, which is expected more and more as the child grows 
Up. One cannot develop self-direction in children merely by “taking the lid 
off” and leaving them to do as they please. —— . 

The process of growing up, of becoming increasingly independent of 
adult control, is a long and gradual one; it requires years of growing, experi- 
Menting, and guidance. For the five-year-old it is a matter primarily of learning 
'0 make decisions, under wise adult guidance, concerning immediate prob- 
ems, such as sharing possessions, observing safety rules, and taking responsi- 
bility for caring for toys and articles of clothing. As the child grows older, he 
1S expected to develop increasing ability to do long-range planning. — 
Teaching that takes into account the child’s need for becoming increas- 
Y independent and self-directing provides experiences in identifying prob- 
“ms, planning to solve problems, gathering information, making decisions, 
acting upon decisions, and evaluating outcomes. The function of the teacher 
m this process is that of a guide and a resource person. As the child grows 
In his ability to make decisions, the direction of the teacher is gradually de- 
creased, The teacher always provides enough guidance to give pupils a sense 
of Security but not enough to discourage initiative. 


ing] 
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SECURITY AND SATISFACTION Many children lack security in life ane 
the school. The increasing number of broken homes and the oe A 
families to move from one place to another result in a large number of ien 
dren who have nothing that can give them a feeling of security. The sc is 
has a particular responsibility to children from such families. The child eel 
to feel that he is surrounded by adults upon whom he can depend, that h 
has a reasonable chance to succeed at least a part of the time, and that he 
can predict fairly well what will be expected of him. . . 

One of the fundamental human needs is a feeling of confidence in e 
self, a recognition of personal worth, and a knowledge that onc is recognize 
by others as a worthwhile person. Children who grow up without the oppor 
tunity to develop self-confidence, who are continually criticized for RD 
to meet adult standards, who are not allowed to develop skills in line with 
their abilities and special talents, lose confidence in themselves and pr^ 
develop antisocial behavior traits. Negativism, attention-getting devices, ane 
bullying are frequently the result of failure to find ways of obtaining security 
and satisfaction through acceptable types of behavior. The adult who is boast 
ful, who is always promoting himself, is usually one who lacks personal security 
and therefore feels that he must call attention to his own abilities and achiev 
ments or they will go unnoticed by others. 

The need for security and satisfaction is met in modern elementary 
schools through helping each child develo 
portant skills as reading, writing, 
with his abilities; through disco 
providing opportunities for the d 
through supplying understandin 
using praise and criticism disc 
room environment for happy, 


n accept every child emotionally not only 
at he may become under wise guidance. ; 

DEVELOPING APPROPRIATE COMMUNICATION SKILLS The needs of chil- 
dren cannot be understood apart from the environment in which they gro” 
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up. Success and recognition in school still depend upon the development of 
skills and concepts in reading, listening, oral expression, and written expression. 
If the child fails to make satisfactory progress in these skills, social and emo- 
tional maladjustments soon follow. The relationship of these skills to the 
mental health of the school child is discussed in detail in Chapter 8. Here it is 
Sufficient to point out that emphasis on the mental health of a child is as 
integral a part of instructional practices in the language arts as it is in all areas 
of the curriculum. Failure to understand normal growth patterns of children 
and failure to develop language-arts programs in terms of developmental tasks 
have caused language to become a hazard to the mental health of children 


tather than a means to their wholesome development. 

Children need to learn to face reality, to 
eaknesses, to build on their innate 
annot be changed. The well-adjusted 
at everything but the one who is 


LEARNING TO FACE REALITY 
understand their own strengths and w 
Strengths, and to accept situations that c 


Person is not the one who always succeeds 1 
content to see others excel in some things while he excels in others. One of 


the leading causes of frustration and nervous tension in adults as well as 
children is failure to adjust one’s aspirations to one’s talents. The child who 
1S upset whenever the least thing goes wrong, who cannot bear to see others 
succeed where he has failed, is as much in need of guidance as the child who 
is having difficulty in learning to add or subtract. — 

One phase of growing up is learning to face reality. The program of the 
modern elementary school provides many opportunities for the teacher and 
the pupil to work together in learning to face reality, to understand and 
accept the facts of different abilities, different physical features, and different 
achievements. It provides opportunities to learn that failure in little things 
Provides an opportunity to learn from mistakes and to correct errors. 

The work of the teacher is frequently hindered by parents who have 
ambitions for the child that do not correspond to his abilities or interests. 

his situation points up the need for a closer working relationship between 
teachers and parents in helping the child to learn to face reality. Parents and 
teachers need to understand that they must work in harmony with each 
child's developmental needs rather than formulate a plan for the child and 
€n try to force the child to conform to their wishes. An acceptance of the 
democratic philosophy of education will result in the practice of helping each 
Child to develop his own unique potentialities rather than the practice of 
“xpecting each child to measure up to some arbitrary standard, . 
.. Principals and teachers can examine the practices in their schools in the 
light of the basic personality needs of children by using the following ques- 
tons as guides: 
gram take into consideration the biological, 


. l. Does the school pro . 
Social, emotional, and intellectual needs of pupils? 
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2. Are teachers and principals patient and tolerant with pupils who are 
having difficulty in adjusting to adult standards of behavior? . 

3. Do school policies make it possible for all children, despite differ- 
ences in abilities, to meet their needs? n 

4. Do teachers help each child to set goals in terms of his abilities? 

5. Are parents encouraged and helped to face reality in regard to ex- 
pectations they have for their children? 

6. Are failures of children in school subjects studied to find out the 
causes and are efforts made to prevent wholesale failure by adjusting the 
work to developmental needs? 

7. Are adequate opportunities provided for exceptional children to suc- 
ceed to the extent of their abilities? 

8. Are opportunities provided for children to learn to work as members 
of a group and to learn to become increasingly self-directing? 

9. Do teachers look upon skills in communication, use of numbers, and 
other areas as a means of helping each child to meet his developmental needs 
rather than as ends in themselves? 


10. Does the social climate of the school encourage children to discuss 
freely their problems and needs with teachers? 


velopmental course, 
is ready to accept, w 


PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


A wide gap exists be 


. tween current knowledge e learn 
Ing process and actual REGEM 


practice in most elementary school classrooms. Pri?" 


among those commonly disregarded. 
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Relationship to Pupil Purposes 

The activities in which children engage in classrooms take on unity and 
meaning when they are closely related to purposes that are real to children. 
Such activities call forth greater effort on the part of pupils and foster the 
development of initiative, originality, and self-direction—qualities that are 
Iecognized as essential in a democratic society. 

Pupil purposes serve the functions of organizing, vitalizing, and relating 
the activities in which children engage. It is the responsibility of the teacher, 
therefore, to utilize purposes that children already have and to reveal to them 
Purposes they can understand and accept. This does not mean that the 
teacher is helpless when confronted with a group of children who do not 
have clearly defined purposes. She can create situations that cause children 
to realize the need for certain abilities. Such a situation exists, for example, 
in a unit of work when a child wants to paint an object a certain color. 
Instead of beginning with a lesson on the blending of color, the teacher helps 
the child experiment with the blending of various colors in response to his 
need for a certain color. . 

It is a misconception of modern education to assume that pupil purposes 
Constitute both the means and ends of education. Many things must be 
learned simply because of the demands of living in the world as it is. In addi- 
tion to utilizing purposes that children already have, the teacher has the 
responsibility of helping pupils develop worthwhile purposes. Pupil purposes 
Must come from somewhere, and since the teacher has a broader background 
of experience, she has the same obligation to make suggestions for worth- 
while undertakings that the master carpenter has for making suggestions to 
the apprentice. Pupil purposes are the means rather than the ends of educa- 
e They cannot tell us where we should go; they can only help us to get 
there, 


The Continuity of Growth and Learning 
Children have been growing and learning for several years before they 
enter school. Teachers are giving more attention to what the child already 
Nows when he enters school and are making greater efforts to relate school 
arning to what has already taken place. After the child enters school, he 
Continues to learn during the hours he spends out of school. More consid- 
eration is being given to what children learn from out-of-school experiences, 
and school experiences are being related more closely to what is learned out 
9f school. The problem of providing continuity in the learning experiences 
of children will be treated in detail in Chapter 5. 
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more on learning from books and less and less on learning through participa- 
tion in real-life experiences. Someone once said, “A curse came upon learning 
with the invention of printing.” " 
There has been a trend in recent years to introduce more of this "home 
type of learning into the school program. By the use of audio-visual resources, 
excursions, school gardens, care of pets in school, school clubs, and various 
types of problem-solving activities, modern elementary schools are bringing 
more real-life activities into the curriculum. 


SUMMARY 


l. There is evidence that the more effective teachers are those who 
know most about the pupils whom they teach. 

2. The teacher is not merely a person who imparts information; the 
teacher is a builder of human lives and a trustee of the cultural heritage. 

3. The task of the teacher is as technical and difficult as that of any 
other professional person. 

4. Learning, in the broader sense, involves the modification of behavior; 
it is an organismic rather than a mechanistic process. 

5. Growth is a process that cannot be altered very much by environ- 
mental factors; learning is the changes in the behavior of the individual 
brought about primarily by interaction with the environment; and develop- 


ment refers to changes that result from the combined in 
and learning. 


6. Early 
of individuals. 

7. The school has a res 
critically. 


8. The structure of 
subjects. 


9. Curriculum design is an important factor in effective learning. 


10. The development of concepts involves a higher level of learning than 
the acquisition of Specific facts. 


11. The social develo 
intellectual development. 

12. How a child feels about hi 
extent how well he learns school subjects. 

13. The basic needs of children are (1) biological, (2) status in the 
group, (3) growth toward independence, (4) security and satisfaction, (5) 
getting and giving affection, (6) skills used in communication, and (7) learn- 
ing to face reality. 

14. Curriculum improvement 
principles of learning to classroom 


fluence of growth 


childhood is the crucial period in the intellectual development 
ponsibility for helping children learn to think 


knowledge is an important factor in learning school 


pment of the child has a close relationship to his 


mself and others determines to a large 


depends upon the application of modern 
procedures. 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Anderson, Richard C., and David P. Ausubel, Readings in the Psychology of 
Cognition. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965. This book 
of readings contains reports of recent investigations relating to cognitive 
structure, concept formation, thinking, and problem solving. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Intellectual Develop- 
ment: Another Look. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1964. This 
pamphlet contains articles by several writers dealing with intellectual develop- 
ment in early childhood, cognitive structures, curiosity, the inquiry process, 
and the formation of mathematical concepts. 

, Perceiving—Behaving—Becoming. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 
1962. This yearbook emphasizes the responsibility of the school to help 
produce adequate persons; it lists and explains the characteristics of an ade- 
quate, fully functioning person; and it stresses the importance of a positive 
image of self. 

Berlyne, D. E., “Recent Developments in Piaget’s Work," in R. C. Anderson and 
D. P. Ausubel, Readings in the Psychology of Cognition. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965, pp. 173-193. This reference gives an 
up-to-date summary of Piaget’s work, together with a list of his publica- 
tions. 

Bruner, Jerome S., The Process of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. Bruner emphasizes the importance of structure in learning, 
readiness for learning, intuitive and analytic thinking, motives for learning, 
and aids to teaching. 

Burton, William H., and others, Education for Effective Thinking. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. The authors provide an analysis of the 
thinking process and offer suggestions for teaching for thinking in the major 
curriculum areas. 

Ford, G. W., and Lawrence Pugno, The Structure of Knowledge and the Cur- 
riculum. Skokie, Ill: Rand McNally & Company, 1964. These authors 
explain the part that the structure of knowledge plays in curriculum develop- 
ment and devote a chapter to the structure of knowledge in four of the major 


disciplines. 

Gagné, Robert M., The Conditions of Learning. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1965. Explains the elements of the learning event, reviews 
the leading theories of learning, and provides suggestions for planning for 
learning. 

Haas, Glen, and Kimball Wiles, Readings in Curriculum. Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1965. Sections 2, 3, and 4 deal with human development, the 
nature of learning, and the nature of knowledge. 

Kaplan, Louis, Foundations of Human Behavior. New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1965. Chapters 6, 7, and 8 deal with the self concept, emotional 
development; and the factors that affect the use of human abilities. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Child Psychology. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1963. Chapter 6 in Yearbook Part I reviews research 


on children’s thinking. 
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National Society for the Study of Education, Theories of Learning and Instruction. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1964. Chapter 1 of Yearbook Part I 
examines the influence of learning theories on education from 1900 to 1950. 
Other chapters deal with creative thinking, theories of teaching, and the re- 
lationship between learning theory and educational practice. 

Russell, David, Children's Thinking. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1956. Chapter Z 
deals with children’s mental development, Chapter 6 with children’s concepts, 
and Chapters 12 and 13 with developing thinking ability. 

Stephens, John M., The Psychology of Classroom Learning. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965. See particularly Chapter 6 on structure 
and meaning in learning and Chapter 7 on the higher uses of intellect. 


SELECTED FILMS 


Developing Responsibility. A one-reel sound film. How a boy carries out respon- 
sibilities at home and at school. Stresses good planning and consistent effort. 
(Coronet Films) 

Developing Self-reliance. A one-reel sound film. A boy, accustomed to depending 
on others, develops self-reliance by assuming responsibility, being informed, 
recognizing goals, and making decisions. Stresses the difference between 
dependence and seeking advice and needed help. (Coronet Films) 

Individual Differences. A two-reel sound film. Shows how a teacher can provide 
for individual differences, the effects of a standardized type of teaching on a 
shy, slow, deliberate learner, and how understanding and individualized 
treatment is needed. (Coronet Films) 

Learning and Growth. A one-reel sound film. Arnold Gesell explains relationships 
between learning and growth; presents some suggestions for directing learning 
activities. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Learning to Understand Children. A sound film in two parts, each part is two 
reels in length. (McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

Part I: A Diagnostic Approach. A case study of an emotionally and socially 

maladjusted girl of fifteen; the teacher observes her behavior, studies her 

previous record, visits her home, and conducts an interview in order to under- 

stand her better and be able to help her. 

Part II: Remedial Program. The teacher uses the girl's interest in art to 
_ help her gain self-confidence and acceptance by her classmates. 

Willie and the Mouse. A one-teel sound film. Shows how experiments with 
laboratory mice have implications for classroom practice; shows the effect of 
continuous failure on behavior: contrasts and traditional classroom with the 
modern classroom. (Teaching Films Custodians) 


Photo Comment 


DEVELOPING ONE-TO-ONE CORRESPONDENCE 


Some years ago, Bruner wrote that “any subject can be taught effec- 


tively in some intellectually honest form to any child at any stage of 
development.” The statement is true only if all the qualifications are stated, 
and, for Piaget, one of the qualifications would be the prior existence of 
those mental structures essential for the acquisition of the knowledge in 


question. Thus, it would be difficult for a seventh-grade student to apply 


the inverse square law to light in any meaningful way unless he could 


first deal with the concepts of direct and indirect proportion. For Piaget, 
complex structures have their foundation in simpler ones, growing out 
of the actions of combining, taking apart, ordering and one-to-one 
correspondence. 

One-to-one correspondence is basic to many concepts. It is basic in 
classification, for example. Before the learner can classify a duck as a 
bird, he must know the essential characteristics of bird-ness, and then do a 
one-to-one correspondence between characteristics of the duck and essen- 


tials of bird-ness to see if the duck meets all the qualifications. 
The concept of a cardinal number also depends upon one-to-one 


correspondence. Young children are not always aware of the fact that 
a row of ten cups stretched out in a longer row 


they will say, than the row of spoons. 
hild has performed enough actions 
involving one-to-one correspondence, taking out of a pile of spoons, as is 
shown in one picture here, one spoon for every cup. This skill that is 
basic to logical thinking must be developed in kindergarten or first grade. 
Ingenious teachers can find many opportunities to involve children in one- 
to-one correspondence—from counting out school supplies to playground 
games. From time to time, individual children can be tested with a task 
like the cup-spoon one described. Those who lose the notion of corre- 
spondence once physical proximity is altered should engage in additional 
practice with the teacher. Equipment can be anything—the candies pic- 
tured in the bottom photo, checkers, miniature toys, and so on. 


ten always equals ten; 
than ten spoons contains more cups, 
Ten only equals ten when the cl 


Photos by Jack Slater, University of Illinois Preschool Project 
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“will it balance if | put this in here?" 


"Why does one block balance two blocks?" 


Photo Comment 


THE CONCEPT OF THE BALANCE 


As children of different ages experiment with a two-pan balance, it 
is possible to discover, as Piaget and Inhelder have done, how thinking 
processes change. An understanding of the principle of the balance is 
dependent upon an understanding of proportionality: that W/W! = L1/L. 
The schema of proportionality is a complex mental structure that typically 
emerges in adolescence as students become capable of formal reasoning. 
Its development, however, has its roots in simpler structures emerging in 
preschool years. The emergence of these structures can be traced to the 
preoperational stage. 

The child in the preoperational stage does not know how to equalize 
weights on either side of the balance in a systematic way. Some children 
raise and lower the arms several times in the vain hope that the arms will 
maintain themselves in the position in which the child places them. Some 
will suspend one weight on each side for symmetry, but then keep adding 
additional weights to one side as if several weights would improve the 
situation. However, the child does have the notion at this stage that there 
must be weights on both sides to balance and that adding and subtracting 
weights changes the balance, although he cannot yet regulate his addi- 
tions and subtractions accurately. 

At the stage of concrete operations, both weight and distance are 
recognized and regulated systematically. The child discovers by trial and 
error that equilibrium is possible between a smaller weight at a greater 
distance and a greater weight at a smaller distance. But he can not 
generalize to all cases; he can only work out a solution in concrete terms. 

When the same task is presented to a student capable of formal 
reasoning, a different pattern of thinking is revealed. As one boy put it, 
“You need more force to raise weights placed at the extremes than when 
it's closer to the center, because it has to cover a greater distance.” Then 
the boy went on to state how weight and distance on one side are quanti- 
tatively related to weight and distance on the other. While younger chil- 


dren regulate the balance by addition and subtraction, older children can 
work out weight-distance relationships. 


Educational Services Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Problems and Projects 


1. One of the best ways to gain insight into the thinking of children is 
to administer some of the Piaget tests. Given here are directions for one of 
the tests, ‘requiring little in the way of equipment. Let different members of 
the class give the test to first- third-, and fifth-grade children. Compare results 
with the analysis included below. The analysis is based upon a sample of Swiss 
children in Geneva. Do you find similarities in the thinking of American 


children? 


CONSERVATION OF MATTER 


Material 
Two balls of clay (different colors). 


Presentation 
“Here are two balls of clay. I would like to have the same amount of clay 
in this one as in that one.” 
Before going on to the experiment be sure the child agrees that both 
balls are equal; for example, “Do both balls have the same amount of 
clay? If you eat this one and I that one, do you eat as much as I do? 
(This formulation should be used whenever the child has difficulties 


understanding the questions. ) 


Part I: 
Take one of the clay balls and shape it into a hot dog about five inches 
long. . 
"Is s more here (ball) or more in the ‘hot dog,’ or is there as much 
in both?" ^ 
Justification: “How do you know? Why?,” and so forth. 


t dog into a ball; if necessary remove clay until the two 


R he h 
ok l by the child. 


balls are again considered equa 
Part II 


Take one of the ba 
“Do you think there i 


alls and shape it into a "pie" three inches in diameter. 

s as much clay in the ball as there is in the pie, or 

is there more clay in the ball, or is there möre in the ‘pie? ” 

Justification: “How do you know? Why?,” and so forth. 

Remodel the pie into a ball. “Do both of the balls have the same amount 
of clay, or does one have more than the other?” If necessary, remove 
clay until the two balls are again considered equal by the child. 
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Part III 


Break one of the balls into about a dozen pieces (pellets). "Is there as 
much clay in the ball as in all these pieces of clay together, or is there 
more in the ball or more in the pieces?" 

Justification: “How do you know? Why?," and so forth. 


TEST ANALYSIS 


Stage I: Perceptual Judgment (Preoperational) 

The child responds in terms of one variable only. He usually affirms that 
there is more clay in the hot dog "because it is longer," although a few 
children will maintain that the ball of clay has more stuff in it “be- 
cause it is thicker." 


Stage II: Concrete Operations 


Substage A: Transition period. The child recognizes that the hot dog 
and the ball have the same amount of clay as before; he may give as 
a reason, “You didn't add anything and you didn't take anything away,” 
or, "You could put the hot dog back and it'd be the same." However, 
when the appearance of one ball is sufficiently changed (that is, as in 
the pie or the pellets), the child will lose the conservation principle 
and say the amount of clay in each is no longer the same. Furthermore, 
he may also retract his earlier statement of equality. 

Substage B: Instantaneous and unshakable recognition of equality. At 
this substage, the child will not only assert equality but will often treat 
as absurd questions that suggest any other possibility; he may respond 
in terms of operations: "Just put all the little pieces together and it's 
the same as the ball"; “Make a pie out of the other ball to prove it^; 
"Roll the hot dog back into a ball and it's the same"; "The hot dog 
is longer, but the ball is thicker." 


2. The discovery method has been widely advocated as a teaching tool; 
its proponents have argued that knowledge acquired through discovery has à 
potency and permanency that copy responses learned by reinforcement do not 
have. That is, the pupil who discovers through his own activity that air exerts 
pressure is more likely to find applications of and remember the generalization 
than a pupil who has simply read about or been told the generalization. 

Discovery might be considered the equivalent of Piaget's concept of equi- 
libration. For Piaget, knowledge is acquired when relevant cues are assimilated 


and disturb previously held notions, with the result that accommodation to 
the new information occurs. 
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Suppose you wanted to teach pupils in a science class studying the human 
body that there is a relationhip between structure and function of bones in 
the body; that the size, shape, and strength of a bone and the job the bone 
does are interrelated. How would you teach the concept by the use of copy 
responses? How would you teach it by using the discovery method? Plan the 
step-by-step presentation of a lesson to illustrate each method. Consult your 
own notes from biology courses and science texts written for children. Specify 
the grade level for your lesson. 

3. A first-grade teacher of culturally disadvantaged children is trying to 
teach color names to Harry. She knows that Harry sees a difference between 
yellow and blue; the child is not color blind. But Harry is just as likely to call 
yellow, red, and blue, green. It occurs to the teacher that what Harry needs 
to discover is the concept of color. Harry must realize that the difference in 
visual stimulation he is sensing is a difference called “color,” and that each 
visual stimulus has a different color name. The discovery might be likened to 
Helen Keller's discovery, as water gushed over one hand while the word was 
being spelled out in the other, that there is a word for everything in the 
universe, 

Cases similar to Harry's where the learner appears to resist stubbornly 
what the teacher wants to teach can be helped if the teacher can diagnose the 
learning difficulty and take steps to correct it. Write out a plan for helping 
Harry discover the concept of color, taking into account the four steps in 
learning described in the chapter. . . 

4. Educators have long recognized that affective or emotional needs of 
children can affect school learning. When such needs as anxiety, dependency, 
achievement, and aggression are strong, they affect self-concept, and so exert 
an influence upon what and how the pupil learns. Teachers must learn to 
recognize and deal with these needs to make their teaching more effective. 

Suppose you were teaching kindergarten in an integrated school. One of 
the Negro girls is concerned with color differences. She repeatedly makes re- 
marks or asks questions that indicate awareness of color differences and some 

she has asked the teacher, “What color is 


anxiety over them. Several times S i 
your skin? What color is mine?” In playing house she rejects the Negro doll 


and demands a white one. 
What should the teacher do in such a case? Should she ignore the prob- 


lem and simply give factual answers to the child? If she goes farther, what 
should she say? Is the problem one that concerns the whole class as well as 
this one child? Should the problem be discussed with parents, and, if so, what 


would the teacher say? 2. 
For an illuminating case study of a member of a minority group, read 
“Frankie, Case Study 2,’ in P. Sears and V. Sherman, In Pursuit of Self- 


esteem: Case Studies of Eight Elementary School Children (Belmont, Calif.: 
Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1964). 


QO 


Contemporary Society: 
Background 
for the Curriculum 


Today’s society is so complex that it is difficult not 
to be overcome by the responsibility for 
understanding it—particularly, understanding it to 
the point of being able to interpret its needs 
correctly and to plan educational programs 
appropriate to those needs. 

—Dorothy Neubauer (Ed.), Contemporary Society: 
Background for the Instructional Program 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1957), p. 7. 


The preceding chapter emphasized the importance of understanding the 
learning process and the place of child study in curriculum planning. But the 
needs of children can be fully understood only as they are studied in relation 
to the conditions and values of the society in which children grow up. The 
classroom teacher, the administrator, the supervisor, the curriculum director 
—indeed anyone who has responsibility for influencing the curriculum—must 
be a student of the ever-changing American society; he must look for clues in 
its conditions, trends, practices, and aspirations. This chapter deals with social 
realities; the next chapter deals with goals and aspirations. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


If the school program is to be effective in releasing human potentials and 
in improving living, it must be related to time, place, and circumstances. 
There is little to be gained from wishing that circumstances were different or 
longing for a return to the "good old days.” The broad outlines of an elemen- 
tary school curriculum suited to the demands of the last half of the twentieth 
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century will be determined to a large extent by the stern realities of the age 
in which we live. Many of our difficulties, in education as well as in govern- 
ment, stem from our failure to understand the kind of world in which we 
are living. 

When technology produced a hundred million automobiles, we were 
slow to realize that this called for better highways and highway patrols; when it 
produced tens of millions of radios and television sets, we reluctantly estab- 
lished an agency to sort the waves and to police the air; when it revolutionized 
farming and farm families moved to the cities, we moved very slowly to widen 
streets, build schools, expand the water supply, increase sewage disposal serv- 
ices, and modernize fire departments and police departments. In short, people 
were slow to realize that you cannot release a forty-fold increase in energy per 
capita into the social organism without a corresponding increase in govern- 
mental services and in educational opportunities. As Stuart Chase commented, 
“Technology was dictating to the State. The State had no choice but to obey, 
whatever the philosophies of its agents." ! 

The idea that social trends influence the basic tasks of the school has 
been receiving increasing acceptance during the last three decades. President 

1 Trends pointed out that the school was the 


Hoover's Committee on Socia l S 
center of both “hope and concern.” Koopman stated in 1940, “Every teacher 


should gain proficiency in surveying and analyzing the natural and cultural 
landscapes, with particular reference to community processes, and in utilizing 
the data in developing an improved educational program.” * Smith and others 
said, in 1950, “Persons who have given serious attention to the problems of 
curriculum development now agree that curriculum principles and procedures 


should be grounded in social reality.” ° 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS IN OUR SOCIETY 

Many of the children now enrolled in elementary schools will live several 
decades in the twenty-first century. This means that teachers who are now 
working in the schools as well as students who are preparing to teach must 
become students of significant trends in our society. Fortunately, much is 
being written that will help them become better informed.* The anthropol- 
ogist, the sociologist, the political scientist, and specialists in other disciplines 
can supply information that will help shape an effective educational program. 


1 Stuart Chase, The Economy of Abundance (New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1934), p. 250. 
2G. Robert Koopman, Teachers fo: 


1940 
N CC Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Cur- 


riculum Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1950), p. 3. 
4 See Dorothy Neubauer (Ed.), Contemporary Society: Background for the Instruc- 
tional Program (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1957). 


r Democracy (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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It is not presumed that this chapter can give the student a comprehensive 
picture of our complex society; it can merely focus attention on some of the 
significant trends. 


Our Rapidly Changing Society 


The most outstanding characteristic of the age in which we live is rapid 
change. More changes take place now in the span of a few years than our 
grandfathers saw in the course of a lifetime. Science, translated into invention 
and technology, has brought about changes at a constantly accelerated rate. 
It has transformed the pattern of living for individuals, modified the func- 
tions of the home, erased old community boundaries, increased the functions 
of government, and modified recreation and leisure-time activities. We live in 
the midst of vast technological revolutions which render obsolete the struc- 
ture and operations of many of our social institutions and raise the need for 
the application of human intelligence to the solution of problems of living 
as never before in the history of our nation. Modern man is indeed obsolete 
unless he can adapt his social, economic, political, and educational agencies 
to the demands of a new age.® 

Man has not yet learned to live with the automobile, much less the air- 
plane and the rocket; there is ample evidence of this in the congested traffic 
on our streets and highways and in the alarming increase in deaths caused by 
automobile accidents. Educators were asking, in 1942, “Are we, the last gener- 
ation of the earthbound, able to teach the first generation with wings?" ^ 
Twenty-one years later, their problem had become much more complicated 
by spectacular changes. 


A man 50 years old today was born in what was virtually the horse-and- 
buggy age, yet he may live to see the beginning of interplanetary travel and 
the day when machines will be able to do a creditable job of thinking. He 
has watched the development of the automobile and the airplane, observed 
the growth of radio and remote control, seen electricity replace steam; now 
he sees atomic energy begin to replace electricity." 


Educators today must be concerned with the facts that (1) opportunities 
for employment in professional and technical jobs are increasing rapidly while 
opportunities for employment as unskilled workers are declining, (2) oppor 
tunities for employment increase with the number of years of schooling, and (3) 
we must develop the flexibility that will enable the individual to learn a new 
occupation when the one for which he was prepared no longer exists. Pupils 
yi) See Norman Cousins, Modern Man is Obsolete (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 


. . 8 Alexander J. Stoddard, The Role of the School in the Present Emergency (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1942), pp. 38-45. 

_ 7 Project on the Instructional Program in the Public Schools, Education in a Changing 
Society (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1963), p. 14. 
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must be taught to think for themselves and to develop solutions to problems 
rather than merely to memorize answers; curriculum making must be a con- 
tinuous process in order to keep pace with rapidly changing conditions; and 
a more intimate relationship must exist between what is taught in school and 
what is happening in the society. In short, education for social change must 
be recognized as a necessity.* 


Our Interdependent Society 

Science and technology have provided a higher standard of living for 
modern man, but they have also increased the complexity of living. He is 
required to interact almost constantly with others so that his services are 
available at the right times and places and so that he in turn can benefit from 


the services of others. The complacency of living on a continent separated 
from the rest of the world by two great oceans has been shattered by man's 
conquest of distance. It took Magellan's men three years to circumnavigate 
the globe; astronauts have made the trip in approximately ninety minutes. It 
took our forefathers sixty-six days to cross the Atlantic in the Mayflower; it 
took Lindbergh thirty-three hours and thirty-two minutes to fly his plane 
across it in 1927; by 1960, it took about six hours to fly across it; and by 1970 
a plane can probably fly across it in two hours. f 

We have become so accustomed to the benefits that come from science 
and technology, from specialization, from the division of labor, and from the 
exchange of goods and services that we are inclined to overlook the fact that 
such interdependence requires more understanding and skill in the area of 
human relations than was necessary under the old system. When public 
schools were first developed in this country, most people lived on farms or in 
small villages where each family had its own cows, raised its own food, pro- 
vided its own fuel, had its own water supply, and put out its own fires. Life 
was an individualistic, every-fellow-for-himself game, and there was little need 
for cooperation or skill in human relations beyond the range of the family. 

Today, most people live in urban centers, and the water supply, fuel, fire 
protection, sanitation, police protection, and recreational facilities are neces- 
Sarily cooperative enterprises. Communities depend upon other communities, 
states upon other states, and nations upon other nations for goods and serv- 
ices. The welfare of the individual citizen is determined to a greater extent 
than ever before by what is happening in Wi ashington, in London, in Moscow, 
and in other places throughout the world. Isolationism is as outmoded for the 
individual as it is for the nation. The schools have always had the responsi- 
bility for helping to develop intelligent citizens of our country; they must 
now help to develop intelligent citizens of the world. In his last address, which 


8 See Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, "Education and 
Social Change," Educational Leadership, March 1957. 
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he wrote but did not live to deliver, Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “We are 
faced with the pre-eminent fact that if civilization is to survive, we must cul- 
tivate the science of human relationships—the ability of people of all kinds to 
live together and work together in the same world, at peace.” 

Curriculum planning in many elementary schools takes into account the 
interdependence of contemporary life. Children learn to participate as mem- 
bers of the group in planning and carrying out projects and units of work. 
They perceive how people in the community cooperate to meet common 
needs, such as education, fire protection, health and recreation; they learn how 
people living in various parts of the world depend upon other people for the 
goods and services they need. Chapter 10 will explain how the staff of the 
elementary school can plan to meet the needs of children who are growing up 
in an interdependent society; how the social studies program can contribute 
to intercultural understanding, a better understanding of the local community, 
and more effective participation in group enterprises. 

Interdependence does not mean that the individual must become com- 
pletely submerged by the group, that he must lose his individuality, or that 
he must always conform to the wishes of others, Every normal human being 
brings his own concept of self, his own set of values, and his own purposes to 
bear on the situations he meets. Group life provides the milieu in which 
human personality develops, but it is only one of many factors that determine 
what the individual becomes. 


The Family in Transition 

The family and the school are this country’s major institutions for edu 
cating the young. The family is the first socializing influence in the child’s 
life. It is from his mother that the child first learns about living with other 
people, then from his father, then from his brothers and sisters, then from 
other relatives, and then from a widening circle of people with whom he lives- 
Although changes in American life have tended to limit the educational oppor 
tunities provided by the home, it is still a major factor in determining what 
the child will become as an adolescent and later as an adult. 

Anthropologists from other countries, who have studied the American 
people, have been impressed with the great prestige of mothers in our society- 
They call the United States motherland; they say that in this country a man’s 
conscience may be defined as what he thinks his mother would want him to 
do. Psychiatrists have provided a great deal of evidence that adequately moth- 
ered infants have been relatively free from emotional and physiological upsets, 
while inadequately mothered infants have reacted by excessive crying and by 
physiological upsets. Studies of orphanage children have provided some evi- 
dence that, even with the best of physical care but with no opportunity to 
relate themselves to anyone who could give them affection, they displayed 
throughout adolescence aggressive behavior, were unable to form genuine 
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attachments to people, were deficient in language usage, and had difficulty in 
developing concepts.? 

Changes in the American family that have tended to reduce its functions 
as an educative agency have been too well documented elsewhere to require 
detailed treatment here? During the nineteenth century, the family was a 
self-contained unit for economic production. The father, the mother, and the 
children worked together to produce food, clothing, shelter, and other eco- 
nomic goods and services. The urban family of today is an economic unit for 
consumption, but not for production. Recreation, which formerly centered 
around the home, has been taken over by the movies, sports, and other forms 
of commercialized recreation. The girl once learned social skills at her mother's 
knee; she now learns them in the nursery school, the kindergarten, the Girl 
Scouts, and from other nonfamily agencies. The boy once received prepara- 
tion for his life of work by working with his father; he now receives it from a 
trade school or a professional school. The stability of the family has been re- 
duced by the continuing increase in divorce; divorce rates have increased by 
3 percent each year since the Civil War. The increasing proportion of 
mothers who are gainfully employed, the greater. mobility of population, 
urbanization, the decrease in the proportion of one-family houses, and other 
factors, have tended to lessen the educational opportunities offered children 
in the home, 

The school was established, in this country, not to provide an education 
in the sense that we use the term today, but to add a little book learning to 
the education that the child was getting in the home. Changes in American 
life have caused many of the educational functions of the home to be trans- 
ferred to the school. The modern school is still expected to teach the conven- 
tional subjects; it is expected also to develop stable personalities, foster physi- 
cal and mental health, prepare for home and family living, develop economic 
competence, teach citizenship, and contribute to world understanding. 

There are those who propose a very simple solution to the problem of an 
overloaded school curriculum; they would allocate certain functions to the 
school, others to the home, and still others to various community agencies. 
Aside from the very practical problem of finding an individual or group with 
the authority to make such an allocation of functions, the proposal overlooks 
the fact that children are not divisible. Suppose, for example, that all respon- 
sibility for the health of the child would be allocated to the home and the 
family physician. It is easy to see that living conditions and procedures used 
in the school would continue to influence the health of the child. The home, 


9 See Louis Kaplan, Mental Health and Human Relations in Education (New York: 


H & Row, Publishers, 1959), pp. 105-134. : . 
PO See ebbe ordei! ES others, Social Foundations of Education (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1956), pp. 102-110; and Robert J. Havighurst and 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Society and Education (second ed.; Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
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the school, and the community must work in close harmony if the needs of 
the child are to be met in the area of health as well as in other important areas. 

Elementary schools alone cannot provide adequate educational oppor 
tunities for children; it takes the home, the school, and the community. In 
many elementary schools, parents take part in study groups, share information 
with teachers about the characteristics and needs of children, make teachers 
feel at home in the community, and try to provide better living conditions for 
children in homes and in the community. The clementary school supple- 
ments the work of parents in providing the best opportunities possible for 
children to learn and grow. Good elementary schools provide guidance serv- 
ices, home visitors, nursery schools and kindergartens, parent-teacher con 
ferences, special classes for exceptional children, and in many other ways try to 
adapt the school program to educational needs arising from the changed status 
of the home. 


Population Changes 


The educational implications of population phenomena have been given 
a great deal of attention in recent years. The Project on Instruction of the 
National Education Association says, "More and more, plans and decisions 
in education should be based upon sound demographic information and un- 
derstanding as our population continues to increase, as age distribution COT" 
tinues to shift, as population centers shift, and as teaching becomes morc 
complex." 11 

The population of the United States was about 100 million in 1917, 144 
million in 1947, 175 million in 1959, and 192 million in 1964. Between 1950 
and 1960 the population increased by 28 million people—the largest increase 
in population of any decade in our history. There is one birth in the United 
States every 7.5 seconds and one death every 19 seconds, giving us à net 
population gain of one person every 10.5 seconds—about 3 million every year. 
If this trend continues, we will have 260 million people by 1980 and 2 
million by a.p. 2000. 

Enrollments in elementary and secondary schools have, of course, reflected 
the growth in population. Enrollments in public and nonpublic clementaty 
and secondary schools increased from 28.6 million in 1949-1950 to 42.4 m^ 
lion in 1959-1960; the estimate for 1969-1970 is 53.2 million. College 4? 
university enrollments grew from 1,331,138 in 1946 to 3,450,000 in 1957. It 
is estimated that elementary school enrollments will grow 50 percent during 
the decade of the 1960s, that high school enrollments will double, and that 
enrollments in colleges and universities will double or triple. 

The impact of the population explosion on our schools, highways, hos 
pitals, and other public services has been and will continue to be tremendous: 


11 Project on the Instructional Program in the Public Schools, p. 97. 
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How can jobs and a decent standard of living be obtained by these additional 
millions of people? In what kinds of homes and communities will they live? 
What chance will their children have for an adequate education? These are 
vital concerns not only for government, industry, and labor; the schools are 
also involved. 

The rapid growth of American cities is an aspect of the population prob- 
lem that deserves special attention. This growth has come primarily from 
three sources: the overall population explosion, the rural-urban migration, 
and immigration. Urban communities had 51 percent of the population of 
the United States in 1920; by 1960 this had increased to 85 percent; and the 
trend has continued since 1960. The migration of Negroes from the South 
to the North and West and from rural to urban areas has been spectacular. 
In 1860, 92 percent of the Negroes in the United States lived in the South; 
in 1910, 89 percent; and in 1950, 68 percent. In 1910, only 27 percent of the 
Negroes lived in urban communities; by 1950, 90 percent of those living in 
the North and West and 48 percent of those living in the South were in urban 
areas. 

It would be difficult to estimate the contributions made by ethnic minor- 
ity groups to the strength and vitality of the life in American cities, but the 
task of integrating these segments of the population into the life of our cities 
has caused a great deal of concern. The blackboard jungle, the drop-out prob- 
lem, juvenile delinquency, and housing conditions in city slums have been 
the natural consequences of allowing our cities to grow up like Topsy, without 
adequate planning in terms of human values. An American success or failure 
in dealing with the problem of integration may well be the deciding factor 
m the ideological contest now being waged between the two systems of society. 
At least three fifths of the people of the world are non-Caucasians. 

Changes are also taking place in the age distribution of the population. 
The percentage of the total population included in the age group between 
twenty and sixty-five years of age, regarded as the bulk of the working popu- 
lation, has been declining in recent decades and is expected to continue to 
decline in the future. At the same time, there has been an increase at both 
ends of the scale. The age group between five and fourteen. years of age in- 
creased 8.4 percent between 1940 and 1950; by 1955, it had increased 37 per- 
Cent over the 1940 figure, and the rate of increase is expected to continue 
through the decade of the 1960s. The percentage of the total population in- 
cluded in the age group over sixty-five years of age was 3 percent in 1850, 4 
Percent in 1900, 5.6 percent in 1930, 6.9 percent in 1940, 8.2 percent in 1950, 
and 9 percent in 1960. i 

Physical mobility is a notable characteristic of the American people. A 
Teport issued in 1960 showed that three of every ten people had moved from 
their native states and that only 26 percent of the population had lived in the 
Same house for ten years or more. People living in rural areas moved less fre- 
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quently than those living in urban areas, 47 percent having lived in the same 
house for ten years compared to only 21 percent of the urban population that 
had lived in the same house for ten years. 

These population trends have many educational implications. Unprece- 
dented increases in elementary school enrollments, particularly in urban com- 
munities, have created serious administrative problems and have hampered 
efforts to focus attention on improving the quality of instruction. It was esti- 
mated in 1963 that the number of pupils exceeded normal building capacity 
by almost 1,666,711 and that 418,341 children and youth were attending Cur- 
tailed or half-day sessions. The population explosion, which has brought about 
increasing anxiety about college entrance, has caused greater concern apani 
school marks among parents and students.12 The increasing percentage O 
people over sixty-five years of age has limited the ability of states to provide 
adequate educational facilities for children and youth. 


Our Affluent Society 


Throughout our history, until recently, our people have been preoccupied 
with the problem of producing enough material goods to go around; now our 
primary concern is what to do with material goods coming from our farms 
and factories in ever-increasing volume. Our thought and our action have 
been patterned in terms of an economy of scarcity; now our planning must be 
done in terms of an economy of abundance. 43 

Our gross national product increased from $197 billion in 1947 to $3 
billion in 1957 to over $600 billion in 1964. Per-capita income increased from 
$600 a year in 1900 to $2000 a year in 1957. Hours in the working week 17 
industry decreased from 60 hours in 1900 to 40 hours in 1957. A single worker 
today produces six times as much in a day as did his great grandfather a CC 
tury ago. From 1947 to 1957, the people of the United States spent $1 
billion for new houses and apartments; $32 billion for new schools, hospitals, 
and government buildings; and $28 billion for new highways. In 1952, the 
electronic computer was an oddity; by 1964, about 15,000 of them were S: 
work. In 1954, only a few hundred people were seeking careers in the field o 
computer technology; in 1964, at least 250,000 people were working as systems 
analysts, console operators, and programmers. The general state of America $ 
productive capacity was summarized in July 1964 as follows: 


A glow of contentment seems to hover over this rich and prosperous land 
—70,000,000 people at work, 1,500,000 new houses built in a year, 8,000,00 

new cars delivered in one 12-month period. For over 40 months, i 
economy has put on a dazzling performance. But the glow also camouflage 
some ills and challenges that beset the nation.!3 


1? Project on the Instructional Program in the Public Schools, p. 96. 


13 “Tomorrow Is Herel,” Changing Times: The Kiplinger Magazine, July 1964, P- i: 
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Woodrow Wilson once expressed the opinion that colleges should give 
to the country men and women who could distinguish between promises and 
threats. Change does not always represent progress, and some of the trends 
in our culture could easily become threats unless they are recognized and 
unless measures are taken to counteract their influence. Gunnar Myrdal, the 
distinguished Swedish economist, has said, "There is an ugly smell rising from 
the basement of the stately American mansion.” 1 He was calling attention 
to millions of young people without adequate education who are without 
hope of steady employment any time in their lives; to millions of young 
Negroes who have discovered that the only jobs they are qualified to fill no 
longer exist; to millions of older workers thrown out of work by technological 
advances. If poverty is defined as a multiperson family having to live on less 
than $4000 a year or an unattached person having to live on less than $2000 
a year, we had 38 million Americans (one fifth of the nation) living in pov- 
erty in 1960. The creation of a substratum of people without the education 
Or training needed to admit them to the main stream of American life and 
Work is clearly a threat to American ideals of equality of opportunity and the 
worth of the individual. 

Greatness for what? Some serious students of American life are raising 
questions about how we are using our abundance; they are warning us that 
the size of our gross national product will not guarantee our survival and help 
us to attain our national goals unless we learn to use it more wisely. Speaking 
of our national wealth, Galbraith has said: 


No other country has its equivalent. It is, presumptively, a valuable 
instrument for reducing the tensions that grow out of privation, helping to 
organize international order and thus to insure survival. But as things now 
Stand it is largely unavailable, and. to the extent that it is available its use- 
fulness is gravely impaired. In recent times no problem has been more 
puzzling to thoughtful people than why, in a troubled world, we make such 


poor use of our affluence.!? 


We live in a rich and prosperous nation, but this should not blind us to 
the ills that beset our people. We still have our depressed areas in which the 
People do not share in our general prosperity; for every eighteen people who 
have jobs we have one person who is out of work. Too many of our young 
People are failing to get an adequate education; for every two students who 
&raduate from high school there is one who drops out before graduation. 
Racial and religious prejudices still stand in the way of national unity; juvenile 
delinquency and social disintegration still plague many of our large cities. It 
remains to be seen whether we will be willing to cut back on some fringe 


14 Gunnar Myrdal, “It’s Time to Face the Future," Look, November 19, 1963, p. 105. 
15 John Kenneth Galbraith, The Affluent Society (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Pany, 1958), p. 180. 
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consumer luxuries and put more of our abundance into education and other 
agencies for releasing human talents; whether in fact we will be willing to 
pay any price, bear any burden, and endure any hardship to ensure the future 
of our way of life. 


A Broadening of Opportunity 


The American scene has witnessed a broadening of opportunity on many 
fronts. In 1929, the top 5 percent of our population received 34 percent of 
the total income of individuals; by 1952, the top 5 percent received only 18 
percent of the total income of individuals. The social security program has 
broadened to some extent the opportunities of the aged, the unemployed, and 
the handicapped. Substantial gains have been made in improving standards of 
living and working conditions for laborers, and in removing discriminations 
against minority groups. 

A broadening of opportunity has also been taking place in the fields of 
art, music, and literature. There were more sales of paintings during the 
1940s than during the entire period of United States history previous to that 
year; the total attendance at art exhibits in 1948 alone was over 50 million. 
In 1900, there were only a few symphony orchestras in the larger cities; today 
there are more than twenty major orchestras and nearly a thousand small com 
munity orchestras. Musical organizations have developed rapidly in schools 
and colleges; and music has been piped into factories, restaurants, automo- 
biles, and air terminals. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony can now be heard 19 
millions of homes, thanks to radio, television, and high-fidelity recording. The 
situation in the field of literature is perhaps not as bad as some people think. 
Allen made a rather comprehensive survey of trends in this field and came 
up with two significant conclusions: “Much of the best writing in the worl 
is being done in the United States”; “There is a big American market for 
good writing if it and the price are within easy reach.” 16 The broadening 9 
opportunity in the field of literature is illustrated by the phenomenal growt 1 
in the sales of paperbound books, which in 195] reached the figure of 231 
million copies. Although our technological and economic achievements have 
not provided solutions for all our problems, there is much evidence that the 
United States is on the whole a better place in which to live than it was a ha 
century ago. 


Pressures to Conform: Threats to Creativity 


Many studies of changes in the American character call attention to pt 
sures to conform and cultural blocks to creativity. One study identifies three 
types of people formed at “the knee of society” in different regions, eras, ant 
groups: tradition-directed people, inner-directed people, and other-direct 


16 Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers 
1952), pp. 273-277. 
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people. Industrialization, urbanization, and centralization in American life 
during recent decades have created a climate favorable to the development 
of other-directed people, who have a tendency to look to others for cues as 
to how to live. 

Another fascinating study of the shift in American ideology describes the 
organization man as he is prepared in schools and colleges and as he operates 
in corporations, foundations, laboratories, and other forms of group life. It 
concludes that education must play an important role in bringing about a 
reversal of current trends.!5 

Heckscher summarizes the new order in the United States by saying that 
we have changed from a society that owns things to a society that belongs 
to things. He says that, “Men worry less about getting on than about getting 
in.” A case in point is the increasing number of college graduates who join the 
Corporation that promises a career of security and a safe retirement. Material 
Products are not regarded as possessions in the old-fashioned sense; rather, 
they are symbols of participation, and their value changes with the tastes and 
fashions of the group of which the individual is a part. He concludes that, 
“The question is not whether the prevalence of the group is bad. It is whether 
the conditions exist which give meaning to the group and make participation 
in ita liberating experience for the individual"? —— 

Other pressures to conform have been recognized in the urge to perse- 
Cute those whose views dissent from the majority, in the absence of strong 
Political minority parties, and in the essential similarity of political parties. 
These pressures are also found in the schools in the form of emphasis on 
stoup processes, group conformity, and group judgment. These practices have 
gained widespread acceptance in schools on the theory that the society in 
Which the school exists is so competitive and individualistic that the school 
must counteract these conditions. Perhaps a better understanding of trends 
in the culture will result in no less emphasis on group processes, but in greater 
efforts to see to it that conditions exist that permit the individual to make 


Unique contributions to group enterprises. 


A New Adventure in International Relations 

A reversal in our traditional foreign policy, which has occurred since the 
end of World War II, raises promises and threats that are more significant 
Perhaps than changes in population, increased productivity of industry, and 
changes in the American character. The policy of isolationism, of avoiding 


i 17 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
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“entangling alliances,” dominated our dealings with other nations during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and was reaffirmed after World War I. 
By the end of World War II a majority of the members of both major politi- 
cal parties had become convinced that we do not inhabit the earth alone. 

When we took active leadership in establishing the United Nations we 
left the more limited world of our fathers and embarked on a new and strange 
course, the implications of which could be but dimly understood at the time. 
We were convinced that peace and economic security depended not only 
on the actions of our own people and our own government, but upon the 
actions of the peoples of the world and of their governments as well. Before 
the end of hostilities in World War II, steps had been taken to establish the 
United Nations organization. It was assumed—by some leaders at least—that 
an international police force might be created to maintain peace and to pre 
vent aggression. In 1944, when President Roosevelt was running for a fourth 
term, he said that the United Nations must have the power to act quickly 
and decisively to keep the peace—by force, if necessary. Hopes were high for 
an enduring peace that would relieve us of the burden of maintaining huge 
military forces and permit us to budget more of our income to schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, and other essential peacetime enterprises. 

These hopes for a peaceful and law-abiding family of nations were doomed 
to disappointment and the world soon became divided into two armed camps: 
with Soviet Russia making a determined bid for world domination and the 
United States having no alternative but to counter the threat. The measures 
taken to counter the threat, to develop a program of joint action with other 
free nations of the world, have occupied the center of attention in national 
affairs and have made the postwar years an anxious age. Helping real an 
potential allies to build up their military capabilities, helping them to avo! 
economic collapse, rendering technical assistance to under-developed arca 
through the Point Four Program, helping to organize and develop the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, providing most of the military force to stop 
Communist aggression in Korea, and supporting the United Nations are but 
a few of the measures taken. The period of international tensions has resulte 
in the largest peacetime military budget in our history, has upset the plans 9 
our young men by requiring them to enter military service for extende 
periods, has subjected our economy to inflationary pressures, and has requi 
thousands of our citizens to live in foreign countries. 

The United Nations began in 1945 with fifty-one member governments: 
has added thirty-one members in twelve years, and only Russian-America? 
conflicts prevent it from adding the German and Chinese governments to 
make it a world-wide society of nations, Over the years, the organization has 
become chiefly concerned with easing tensions between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States. It has served as a useful foru™ 
where controversial matters could be discussed; as a brake, avoiding or post: 
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poning showdowns; and as an unarmed peace organization which could sup- 
port its decisions only by the force of world opinion. 

The new role in world affairs came upon us so suddenly that we were 
not prepared to deal with it adequately. International problems are of such 
magnitude and complexity as to baffle our present generation. It is generally 
recognized that the schools have a major role to play in educating for intel- 
ligent world citizenship. Some promising efforts in this direction are already in 
operation, including the teacher exchange program, the Fulbright Scholarships 
for study abroad, the large number of foreign students who are studying in 
American colleges, and the Peace Corps. 


The Relation of the Government to Economic Life 

Economic activity is subject to some form of regulation or control by the 
government in any orderly society. The term “regulation” seems appropriate 
only when the discussion is concerned with a private enterprise type of econ- 
omy, for in other types the government controls or directs economic activities. 
The right of the individual to own property and to operate a private business 
is one of our basic American values. Complete control or direction of the 
€conomic system, such as that exercised by the governments of some other 
countries, is incompatible with our concept of democracy, for it has frequently 
led to an extension of controls into other aspects of life. This does not mean, 
however, that restrictions cannot be imposed on the property rights of some 
people so that the rights of others can be expanded; the right, for example, to 
condemn private property for public use has long been recognized. The need 
for a properly constituted legal authority to promote the general welfare and 
to protect the rights of citizens is generally recognized. Sharp differences of 
Opinion exist, however, as to whether the role of the government in regu- 
lating the economic life of the nation should be expanded or curtailed. Chil- 
dren and youth, who will be expected to make intelligent decisions regarding 
these matters as adults, need to learn as rapidly as their ability permits what 
Services are provided by the government and how the government influences 
the economic well-being of its citizens. 

The government of the United States has always assumed some responsi- 
bility for the economic life of the nation. Indeed, one of the principal reasons 
for adopting the Constitution was to provide remedies for the economic chaos 
that existed under the Articles of Confederation. Economic problems received 
the attention of statesmen during Washington's administration, Jackson's 
administration, and the administration of every other president before the 
Civil War. The Civil War itself was to no small degree a struggle over the 
relationship between property rights and human rights. 

Since the Civil War, the government has become increasingly involved 
with stimulating and regulating the economy. The use of public lands to 
encourage the building of railroads, the enactment of protective tariffs, the 
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regulation of the currency, the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission, are a few examples. The 
prime example, however, came during the depression of the thirties, when the 
government took unprecedented steps to stimulate economic recovery and to 
prevent future depressions. 

Since the end of World War II, we have witnessed the emergence of a 
new era in respect to the relation of the government to the economic life of 
the nation. The government is today the most important single factor affect- 
ing the economy; it is the largest moneylender and spender in the nation, and 
it employs the most people. If we are to understand the age in which our 
children live, we need to explore some of the factors that have contributed 
to this state of affairs. The new era of world-wide interdependence, the mili- 
tary revolution, the recent industrial-scientific revolution, and the emergence 
of new underdeveloped nations are some of the factors that have thrust this 
nation into a new era and have increased the responsibilities of the govern- 
ment. 

The circumstances that forced this nation into a new adventure in inter- 
national relations, and the subsequent activities that resulted in the largest 
peacetime national budget in the history of our country, were explained in the 
preceding section. Peter Drucker maintains that we have moved out of the 
“modern” age into the “postmodern” age—an age in which our actions must 
be measured by “the stern demands of today.” He says: 


For the first time we have entered into the phase of world history; that 
is to say into a phase in which the interacting influences of all countries anc 
all nations with their variety of social and political systems will affect the 
lives of all of us more and more.2 i 


The development of the atomic bomb set off a series of events that col 
stitute a military revolution; never before have changes in military techniques 
had such a profound effect on all mankind. As the armaments race has in- 
creased in tempo, military objectives have provided the main impetus tO 
technological advances, the cost of new defense weapons and installations has 
soared, and the economic growth of the United States has become more 
closely interwoven with federal expenditures, Indeed, there has been a great 
deal of speculation concerning what would happen to the economy if military 
expenditures were cut back to normal peacetime levels. f 

One of the most significant facts about the current scene is the extent 
to which research and development related to our military and space-explora” 
tion activities have revolutionized peacetime production. The by-products i 
the military revolution include jet propulsion, electronically controlled machin- 


20 Peter Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers: 
1959), p. ix. 
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ery, and nuclear energy for peacetime uses. James E. Webb, NASA adminis- 
trator, wrote in 1962 concerning the planned exploration of the moon: 


Calling, as it does, on the most diverse resources in our economy, it is 
bound to result in a great variety of new consumer goods and industrial 
processes that will raise our standard of living and return tremendous benefits 
to us in almost every aspect of our national life.?1 


Since World War II, the government of the United States has become 
increasingly concerned with the advancement of science and technology. 
Today, the new abbreviation R & D (research and development) is almost as 
well known as GNP (gross national product). However, the abbreviation 
needs some explanation when it is used in relation to expenditures of the 
federal government. The term “research” refers to study directed toward the 
accumulation of more scientific knowledge, while the term “development” 
refers to the systematic use of this knowledge in the field of technology. More- 
over, it should be understood that development represents approximately two 
thirds of the total research and development dollar for any given year. Some 
idea of the magnitude of this phase of the activities of the federal government 
can be gained from the statistics available for 1962, 1963, and 1964. The gov- 
ernment obligated $11.1 billion for research and development (including 
R&D plant) in 1962, $14.5 billion in 1963, and $17 billion in 1964. Congres- 
Sional action on the budget and subsequent administrative decisions reduced 
these amounts so that the expenditures for each of the three years were as 
follows: 1962, $10.4 billion; 1963, $12.2 billion; and 1964, $15 billion. ‘The 
agencies that received the bulk of these funds were the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Department of Defense, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the National Science Foundation, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Federal Aviation Agency.?? 
he period since World War II that has in- 


Another development of t à i 
creased the responsibilities of the government of the United States is the 


emergence of the peoples of Asia and Africa from colonialism. ‘These countries, 
along with our Central and South American neighbors, have become increas- 
ingly alert to the potential for sharing in the fruits of technology and for as- 
Suming a significant role in world affairs. Helping these peoples to reduce 
Poverty and to enjoy the fruits of technology is not merely a humanitarian 
Matter, it is a matter of self-interest in which all the nations of the Western 
World will share. One writer states the problem as follows: 


The task is immense, calling not only for capital outlay not yet calcu- 
lated, but for an army of men from scientists and technologists to linguists, 


21 James E, Webb, Space: The New Frontier (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
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who will assist in economic development of these nations. It is obvious s 
aid will come from the Soviet Union and from the Western industria 
nations.?3 


This analysis of activities of the federal government in relation to the 
economic life of the nation is by no means comprehensive. The government 
engages in productive activities, such as providing free highways, adis 
housing, and multipurpose dams for flood control, irrigation, recreation, anc 
hydroelectric power. It engages in promotional activities, such as gathering 
economic data, publishing weather reports, issuing patents, and providing 
price supports for farm crops. It provides protective services by establishing 
standards that manufacturers must meet, by regulating the sales of stocks and 
bonds, by protecting savings and bank deposits up to $10,000, by passing 
legislation providing for workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance, 
old-age assistance, and minimum wages.?* A 

Realistic planning for the education of America's children will be influ- 
enced by an understanding of the forces at work in our era and of the increas- 
ing responsibilities of the federal government in the economic arena. We ps 
planning for children who will live their whole lives in an age of constantly 
accelerated change, in the first phase of world interdependence, in a perio 
of "war economy," in the midst of the second industrial revolution, and in a 
period of enormous ferment among the peoples of underdeveloped countries. 
Curriculum workers must become students of the forces at work in our $0 


ciety in order to plan educational programs that are in tune with the mam 
Stream of events. 


Education and Economic Strength 


The United States has experienced great economic growth; our average 
Standard of living is the highest in the world. While two thirds to three 
fourths of the people of the world go to bed hungry every night, we have 
better homes, more food, better clothing, and more luxuries than ever before. 
Some authorities predict that the standard of living of the average American 
family will be doubled in about thirty years. ? 

What factors account for the high standard of living in the United States! 
We have an abundance of natural resources—land, minerals, water, timber, 
and favorable climate. We have a large number of competent business mah- 
agers—men who understand the management of personnel, plants, machines, 
and financial resources. Technological developments have supplied us wit 
power-driven machinery, which has increased productivity and provided better 

23 Tom Stone, “For Whom We Are Planning: The Age in Which Our Children wal 
Live,” in National Council for the Social Studies, Social Studies for the Middle Gra 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1960), p. 29. 
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working conditions. Business competition, which stimulates improvements, 
increases productivity, and decreases costs, has been more vigorous in the 
United States than in some other industrialized countries. Other countries, 
of course, have the favorable factors operating to some extent. At least four 
other countries—Canada, Brazil, U.S.S.R., and China—have natural resources 
at least as great as ours. The standard of living in Canada is perhaps three 
fourths as high as ours, in the U.S.S.R. it is perhaps one third as high as ours, 
in Brazil it is one tenth, and in China it is still lower. It is the human re- 
sources that really count in the economic development of nations. The people 
of the other countries mentioned have not developed their rich natural re- 
Sources as have the people of Canada and the United States. 

Several economists have pointed out in recent years that the acquired 
Skills and knowledge of people should be included in the concept of capital. 
Indeed, Adam Smith, who laid the foundations for classical economics when 
he wrote The Wealth of Nations in 1776, emphasized the idea that the ac- 
quired abilities of all the inhabitants of a country should be included as a 
Part of its capital. Irving Fisher, an American economist whose writing oc- 
curred more than half a century ago, included both the human element and 
material objects in his conception of capital. Schultz has recently referred to 
the overcommitment on the part of many economists since Fisher's time to a 
Partial concept of capital restricted to material objects. He says: 


It became clear to me (also) that in the United States many people 
are investing heavily in themselves as human agents, that these investments 
in man are having a pervasive influence upon economic growth, and that 


the key investment in human capital is education.?* 


Wernette, who presents an interesting analysis 
tributed to productive gains in the United State 
r has long been of the opinion that education—good 
vital factor in this development. If the several factors 


uses of productive gains, education may 
5.26 


of the factors that have con- 
s, concludes: 


The present write 
education—has been a 
discussed above are the proximate ca 
well be described as the cause behind the cause 


Since the end of World War II, there has been increasing evidence that 
the American people regard education as a vital factor in national survival. 
The G.I. Bill of Rights is the popular name for two acts passed by Congress 
to assist veterans of World War II and the Korean War. The Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 helped World War II veterans and the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 applied to veterans of the Korean War. 
By 1946, 10 million veterans had received financial assistance for education 


25 Theodore W. Schultz, The Economic Value of Education (New York: Columbia 
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and training under the first of these acts; 2,200,000 of these had attended 
college. Aside from the purely humanitarian aspect of this legislation, it 1s 
now realized that the investment has already been repaid many fold in the 
form of increased earning power and in the form of taxes collected by the 
government. Additional evidence came in 1958 when the National Defense 
Education Act provided federal funds to support new and improved programs 
in mathematics, science, and foreign languages. The National Science Founda- 
tion, which was established to administer this program, began its activities 
with a modest budget of $3.5 million; by 1961, the budget had risen to $261.7 
million; and by 1963, to $360,800,000. The President’s Commission on Na 
tional Goals made this recommendation in 1960: “Annual public and private 
expenditures for education by 1970 must be approximately $40 billion—double 
the 1960 figure.” 27 


The Challenge of Leisure 


Education for the worthy use of leisure was one of the Seven Cardinal 
Principles of Education developed by the National Education Association in 
1918. It appeared again in the statement of the Educational Policies Conr 
mission in 1938 as follows: “The educated person is participant and spectator 
in many sports and pastimes. The educated person has mental resources for 
the use of leisure." Recent books and articles dealing with the implications 9 
social trends for education have given a great deal of space to the challenge 
of leisure. They provide a great deal of information relating to the increasing 
amount of leisure time available, how Americans spend their leisure, and the 
implications for the school program. : 

Hours in the work week of laborers in industry have been decreasing’ 
sixty-six hours in 1850, thirty-three to forty hours in 1960, and the estimate 
for 1979 is twenty to thirty hours. The prediction has been made that 2° 
longer than twenty-five years from now 2 percent of our people will be able 
to produce all the goods and food that the other 98 percent can consume” 
These statistics have convinced some writers that the golden age of leisure 
is dawning; that because of automation people are going to have an unprec® 
dented amount of uncommitted time; and people will use this time for self 
fulfillment through creative play, travel, intellectual pursuits, and soci 
service. 

There can be little doubt that we now have the potential for producing 
everything we need with fewer hours in the work week, less manual labor, more 
time for the young to get an education before taking a job, and earlier retire 
ment. Several roadblocks, however, stand in the way of realizing this potenta? 


27 President's Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans (Englewood ciifis 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960), p. 7. st 
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it may take many years to create conditions which will enable the great bulk 
of people to derive pleasure and self-fulfillment from long hours of leisure. 
In the first place, there are large segments of the population to which the 
reduction of hours in the work week does not apply. Teachers generally spend 
almost fifty hours per week on school-related tasks, and physicians, lawyers, 
Scientists, and other professional and self-employed persons spend a great deal 
more than forty hours per week at work. Another large segment of the popu- 
lation consists of people who have neither the money nor the education to 
engage in constructive leisure-time activities. Finally, the philosophy that work 
alone is noble has been so firmly embedded in the fiber of all Americans that 
there is a feeling of guilt about engaging in any form of recreation or leisure- 
time activity. 

It is true, nonetheless, that Americans do engage in a great variety of 
leisure-time activities: watching television heads the list for most people, 
visiting friends comes in second for those under forty years of age, and work- 
ing in the yard or garden ranks second for those over forty. Participation in 
Sports ranks in the top five favorite leisure activities of teenagers. About two 
thirds of American families take automobile trips averaging 1000 miles or 
More during vacation time and more than a million Americans visited Europe 
1n 1962. Participating in amateur music groups, attending concerts, and visiting 
art galleries take up increasing amounts of leisure time. But, reports also 
reveal that 25 million people attended boxing matches during a recent year, 
that $377 million was spent at race tracks, and that $8.9 billion was spent for 
alcoholic beverages.?? 

Education has an important role to play : 
attitudes, the skills, and the information needed to make the best use of leisure. 

is is an area in which the school program must take into account significant 
trends in the culture. Programs in reading, music, art, and physical education 
™ particular face the challenge of education for worthy use of leisure. 


in helping Americans develop the 


SUMMARY 

1. The broad outlines of an elementary curriculum for the second half 
9f the twentieth century will be determined to a large extent by the realities 
Of the age in which we live. . 

2. The curriculum worker must be a student of contemporary American 
Society; he must look for clues in its conditions, trends, practices, and as- 
Pirations, 

3. The anthropologist, the s 
Specialist in other disciplines can supp 
effective educational program. 


ociologist, the political scientist, and the 
ly information that will help shape an 
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4. Curriculum making must be a continuous process if schools are to 
keep pace with rapidly changing conditions in our society. 

5. Curriculum planning must take into account the interdependence of 
contemporary life and the changes that are taking place in the American 
family. 

6. Curriculum decisions must be based on sound information about the 
population explosion, the shifts in age distribution, and the shifts in popula- 
tion centers. : 

7. Curriculum planning must take into account the fact that we live 1n 
a prosperous nation, in an era of broadening opportunity, and in an age m 
which many of the world's people do not share in our general prosperity. 

8. Pressures to conform and cultural blocks to creativity abound in our 
society; the school program must provide opportunities for individuals to 
make unique contributions to group enterprises. ] 

9. Our new adventure in international affairs places a heavy obligation 
on the schools to prepare children for intelligent world citizenship. | 

10. Curriculum planning needs to take into account the forces working 
in our era to increase the responsibilities of the federal government and the 
extent to which education is a factor in the economic strength of our nation. 

11. Education has an important role to play in helping our children de 


velop the attitudes, skills, and information needed to make the best use of 
leisure time. 
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COMPENSATORY EDUCATION FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


One of the remarkable phenomena of the mid-sixties is the 
awakening in the poor of faith in education as a means to a better life for 
their children. American immigrants of two or more generations ago had a 
similar faith, and today the son or grandson of an immigrant illiterate may 
be a distinguished member of American society. Today’s poor have been 
defeated for so long that the awakening of ambition for their children 
waited upon a drastic change in society at large, and that change appears 
imminent in the community action programs now getting underway in the 
war on poverty. 

Aiding education’s war on poverty is an awareness of the fact that 
disadvantaged children with learning problems are not necessarily stupid 
nor suffering from emotional blocks. The low IQ of many pupils is the 
result of an environment lacking in intellectual and sensory stimulation, 
Particularly language, rather than the result of heredity. Studies of lower- 
class homes reveal (1) a language deficiency, both in the standard of 
English spoken and in the extent to which language is used to communicate 
ideas; (2) the noise level in these homes is high, so that children learn to 
screen out sounds, and so to be inattentive; (3) the homes are lacking in 
books, pictures, toys, and other objects that stimulate, first, sensory-motor 
and later verbal activity, and facilitate the development of intelligence. 

Programs in compensatory education can help to compensate for 
early deprivation. These programs are more effective when they begin 
with the preschool child, for the greatest gains in IQ resulting from com- 
pensatory education are made during the early years. 

Several conditions would seem to be necessary if educational experi- 
ences are to be designed to match deficit: (1) Much of the child's day 
should be spent in small group instruction, with no more than six children 
to a teacher or assistant teacher; (2) the instruction should center around 
special cognitive activities, including language; (3) wide use should be 
made of community resources; (4) parents must be involved in the program; 
(5) there must be adequate provision for health needs of the children. 
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Children who live like this... 
...can be reached and taught. 
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Problems and Projects 


1. In any discussion of change in contemporary society, thc problem of 
values must be considered. If the next generation is to tackle "the ills and 
challenges that beset the nation," then that generation must have a vision of 
a better America and the will to work toward realization of the vision. But 
what constitutes a better America? There are varying answers to this question. 
Powerful cultural forces like television present one image of the good life 
for Americans to which children are exposed from a very early age. What are 
the elements making up that image? 

To find the elements, analyze television commercials and programs showr 
on any one evening between five and eight p.m. What examples do you € 
of moral courage, integrity, or other positive values? What examples of sue 
negative values as hedonism (the have-fun, live-it-up generation), materialism, 
violence as a solution to problems, frontier justice (taking the law into ones 
own hands)? Pool analyses in class and discuss implications for the curricu- 
lum. 

2. As the chapter points out, the school alone cannot provide adequate 
educational opportunities for children; the task requires home and community 
efforts as well. It has long been recognized, for example, that books, jp 
educational toys and materials, and organized play experiences provided by 
the middle class contribute to readiness for school learning. It has been only 
recently, however, that we have seen how even such common experiences as 
trips to a department store or a soda fountain contribute to cognitive develop- 
ment. We have become more aware of the specific effects of such experiences 
as studies reveal the disadvantages suffered by children of limited cultural ex 
periences. (“Culture” is used in the broader sense here to refer to all societal 
activities and not merely those considered to be refined or elevating.) 

If possible, take a young child on a shopping excursion or to a soda foun- 
tain. Note the learnings in economics, science, and Sociology as the child 
orders, pays the check, receives change, sips out of a straw, locates merchan; 
dise by departments, rides an escalator or elevator, experiences a “seeing-eye 
door, and engages in other activities, How do such experiences contribute to 
readiness for school learning in such fields as reading, language arts, arith- 
metic, and social studies? 

3. The text states, “Modern man is indeed obsolete unless he can adapt 
his social, economic, political, and educational agencies to the demands of à 
new age.” But people tend to interpret the “demands of a new age" in the 
light of their own values and needs. A motel owner resists regulation of bill- 
boards on a new highway in the name of individual freedom, the rights at 
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free enterprise, and the needs of the traveling public. Those who see one of 
the demands of the new age as that of providing an esthetic environment for 
man argue against billboards in the name of group rights. The closing of 
some obsolete armed-services training centers on the grounds of saving the 
taxpayer's dollar was bitterly fought by local groups whose livelihood was 
threatened by the closing and who argued that the bases were essential to 
national defense. We can find many examples of such conflicts between in- 
dividual rights and group rights in the face of demands for change. 

This is not to argue that change per se is always desirable. One’s sym- 
pathies are with the suburban housewives who surrounded century-old trees 
scheduled to be cut down to expand a state route through their community. 
The housewives argued for a rerouting of the highway that could be done at 
minimal extra cost. They lost; efficiency rather than esthetics won out. 

The point of view put forward in this chapter is that pupils would be 
better prepared to cope with problems of responsible citizenship as adults if 
they dealt with significant problems of values at their level. Conflicts between 
individual and group rights exist in the elementary school, and demands for 
change are sometimes resisted by faculty as well as students. Analyze the 
issues involved in each of the following conflict situations. What would be 
your recommendations for resolution if you were a faculty member at the 
school in question? Should the school adapt, or should the pupil? 


The principal of Oakwood School has announced a ruling endorsed by 
his faculty that dress and appearance of pupils in his school must con- 
form to certain standards. Specifically, in the upper grades, boys are 
forbidden to have long hair, girls must not wear shorts, slacks, or very 
short dresses, and children in the lower grades are not to wear cowboy 
boots to school. The pupils in the upper grades rebel and show up for 
school sporting as many items on the forbidden list as possible. 

Sixth-grade pupils in another elementary school want to eat lunch in 
their own classroom, rather than in the school cafeteria. They argue 
that the cafeteria is very noisy (true) and dirty (true). They will take 
responsibility for careful clean-up of the classroom, so that no extra 
janitorial work will be required. ad à H 

Seventh-grade pupils want permission to leave the school grounds at wi 
during the noon hour. They argue that they often have legitimate 
errands to do in town, and that rules made for young children should 


not apply to them. 

4. In our technological society, many families with more leisure time are 
developing a way of life in which bowling, shopping centers, and television 
are important sources of recreation. For decades, schools have accepted as 
one of their goals education for the wise use of leisure time. Would you say 
the examples just cited as major recreational activities would indicate wise use 
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of leisure time? How might the curriculum of the elementary school encourage 
development of interests in children that would lead to alternate activities in 
adulthood? 

5. There is a problem related to the above that concerns aspirations of 
blue-collar workers for their children. These are the workers with steady jobs 
as policemen, milkmen, or unskilled factory workers whose pay may be low 
but who are not poor. The parents may or may not have finished high school, 
but they want their children to go to college. Yet the cultural level of the 
home is low. The mother’s reading is confined to movie magazines and ‘True 
Story, while the father’s is limited to the sports page. The parents are more 
likely to buy Barbie dolls and miniature racing cars than books and recordings 
for their children, to provide tap-dancing lessons rather than ballet, and to 
take the children to an amusement park rather than the zoo. . 

If possible, collect additional information about blue-collar families. 
Work out in class an interview schedule to be used with elementary schoo 
children of blue-collar families, if such interviews can be arranged. Include 
items on reading materials in the home, family recreational activities, extra- 
curricular instruction, favorite toys or play equipment, provision for specia 
music, art, or science activities. 

Are children raised in homes where the cultural level is low likely 
the kind of education college provides? Will they be ready for it? What can 
the school do in the way of compensatory education? 


to want 
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Educational values should reflect general cultural 
values, bolster them at weak points, and help 
maintain balance in their interplay. They provide a 
standard for present practices and a guide for future 
ones. 

— Richard I. Miller, Education in a Changing 
Society (Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1963), p. 9. 
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Every society that has established and maintained schools has done so 


to help in the achievement of its goals. 
challenge the authority of the church, state-controlled school systems were 


established. One of the most carefully designed of these systems was, devel- 
oped by Napoleon. He said, “There cannot be a firmly established political 
state unless there is a teaching body with definitely recognized principles.” 
The Nazi regime in Germany, the Fascist regime in Italy, and the Soviet 
regime in the U.S.S.R. provided vivid examples of the extent to which schools 


could be used to bolster social ideals. 


DEFINING NATIONAL GOALS 

ruled by a dictator or a ruling class, usually has clearly 
defined goals toward which the energies of the entire nation are directed and 
the school program is specifically designed to contribute to the realization of 
these goals. During the Stalin regime in the U.S.S.R., for example, all im- 
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A planned society, 
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portant decisions concerning education were made by the party in control of 
the national government, and teachers were essentially technicians who trans- 
lated into practice the directives of this group.' In the United States, on the 
other hand, we live in a planning rather than a planned society; we have no 
official agency charged with the responsibility of formulating national goals. 
According to our concept of democracy, goals evolve gradually from the inter- 
action of groups and individuals; they represent the combined judgments of 
a majority of our people at any given time; and they are subject to continuous 
redefinition and reinterpretation in terms of social changes. 

The need for clearly recognized social ideals to serve as guides for educa- 
tional planning has been emphasized for many decades. "Education, by 
which we thought to keep the electorate competent for self-government, was 
breaking down because we had no scale of values and no real objectives in our 
educational system," wrote James Truslow Adams in 1931.2 During the same 
year, George S. Counts called attention to significant changes in American 
life and stated, “A major task which these changes are forcing upon us is the 
reformulation of the purposes of American life. And until we face this prob- 
lem we shall find our educational theories unreal and sterile." * This theme 
was echoed in the late 1950s when a popular magazine carried a series of 
articles dealing with "the national purpose." These articles, written by ten 
distinguished Americans, generally emphasized the view that we had lost, 
at least for the time being, our sense of national purpose and that we were 
uncertain concerning how we should use our greatness as a nation? 


The President's Commission on National Goals 


President Eisenhower declared, in his State of the Union Message of 
January 1959, that the country should define its national purposes. Later, he 
appointed a Commission on National Goals composed of eleven leaders 
education, government, industry, labor, the legal profession, and public wel- 
fare. The report of this Commission, published in book form in 1960, pre- 
sented a platform of basic American goals, such as concern for the individual, 
equality of opportunity, faith in the democratic process, adequate educational 
opportunities for all Americans, the importance of the arts in human develop 
ment, a democratic economy, and concern for the health of our people.* The 
report, however, went far beyond the mere listing of basic American goals; it 


1 See George S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge, I Want To Be Lik in (New York: 
The John Day Company, Inc., 1947), pp. iste Reds cuia pes 
rri: d Adams, The Epic of America (Boston: Little, Brown & Company: 
» p. 349. 
3 John K. Jessup, and others, The National Purpose (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1960). 


4 President’s Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960). 
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identified the barriers that needed to be surmounted and the tasks that needed 
to be performed during the 1960s if these goals were to be achieved. The 
Test Ban Treaty, continued support of the United Nations, civil rights legisla- 
tion, the “war on poverty,” and the Education Act of 1965, are but a few 
examples of efforts that have been made since 1960 to implement these goals. 

Our society can and does formulate national goals. In fact, the more 
serious of our shared goals are rather widely known and accepted. As Gardner 
has stated, “To say that we are confused is one way of evading the difficult 
tasks before us.” * The schools alone cannot achieve any of these national 
goals, but they can plan programs that are in harmony with these values. Hef- 
fernan has called attention to the significance of national goals for education 


in this statement: 

know and accept their goals, live by them in the 
ace, and arrive at every decision of internal 
f them, the men and women of our day 
a golden age for all humanity. 


If Americans clearly 
home, the school and the market pl 
and international policy in terms © 
will do their full part in ushering in 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM 

That democracy is the highest social ideal of the American people has 
been amply demonstrated. Throughout its history this nation has stood before 
the world as a champion of human freedom; it has drawn people from many 
lands who wished to escape from class rule and despotism. Although it is 
obvious that in practice democracy 1s frequently repudiated in government 


as well as in education and that the average citizen has a very limited concept 


of its meaning, it is still a vital force in education and in American life. An 
» 


understanding of the implications of democracy is therefore one of the major 
factors to be reckoned with in curriculum planning. l 
The idea that the school is society’s chief formal agency for preserving 
and improving the democratic way of life is not new. It was more than 150 
years ago that Webster wrote, “Tf, then, the youth were to grow into citizens 
capable of furthering democracy, it must be by means of an education suited 
to a democracy.” In spite of the long-established faith in education as the 
foundation of democracy, however, only a small beginning has been made in 


R ; ja i ing. A pop- 
learning the methods appropriate to that way of teaching and learning. Ap p 
or a ears ago: “No United States citizens 


ular magazine made this statement a few y 5s citize 
are fonder of praising democracy than the heads of that most authoritarian 1n- 
stitution—the United States school." Until very recently, at least, democracy 


in education has been preached but not practiced. 


5 d others, p. 73. . 
6 pink inb, ich b Education," Childhood Education, September 1961, 


p. 5. 
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Democracy has been repudiated in practice by teachers and school ad- 
ministrators because they have not fully understood its meaning. It has been 
variously defined as a form of government, as a spirit, and as the right of every- 
one to do as he pleases. It is not surprising that those who hold such limited 
views of democracy find it difficult to make it work in schools. Democracy 1s 
a process—a quality of human relationships that has the welfare of the indi- 
vidual as its paramount objective. In this sense democracy can operate in any 
group of individuals, whether it be a nation, a family, a classroom, a factory, 
or a ladies’ aid society. Furthermore, it can be seen in operation, provided one 
knows what to look for. Some of the essential characteristics of the demo- 
cratic process are listed in the following sections as yardsticks for school prac- 
tices. It is the conviction of the author that the success or failure of curricu- 
lum-improvement programs will be determined by the extent to which these 
principles are understood and practiced. 


The Method of Experimentation 


In a democracy, individuals and groups are free to experiment, to work 
out unique solutions to their problems. This is one of the innate strengths 
of democracy: Things are true only if they work out in practice and not 
merely because someone in authority said they were true. Democratic educa- 
tional practices give each teacher and each child a chance to experiment, to 
express himself, to work out, under wise guidance, the solution to his prob- 
lems. Authoritarian systems, whether in nations or in schools, dig their own 
graves by suppressing all ideas except those of individuals who are in positions 
of authority. How much authoritarian teaching can be found in our class- 
rooms? How free are pupils to experiment? How much authoritarian admin- 
istration can be found in our schools? How free are teachers to experiment 
with new methods, new materials, and new ideas? Classrooms and school sys- 
tems need to be evaluated in terms of these questions if we are really inter 
ested in promoting democracy in education. 


Equality of Opportunity 


Equality of opportunity does not mean equality of possessions or equality 
of achievement. It simply means that every individual will have an oppor 
tunity to achieve as much as his ability and effort permit; that the school will 
provide opportunities for all children rather than for a selected few. It means 
that grade standards, promotion policies, or a narrow, book-centered curricu- 
lum will not stand in the way of helping a child develop to the full extent 
whatever talents he has. The school curriculum that provides opportunities 
for only the intellectual elite is out of harmony with democratic principles- 


The curriculum that does not offer any challenge to the more capable pupils 
is likewise undemocratic. 
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Participation by All Persons Involved in a Given Action 

The democratic process broadens the base of judgments on which policies 
rest. School policies resting on the combined judgments of all persons involved 
are more stable than those resulting from the decision of one person. Fur- 
thermore, it is only by sharing in the choice of activities to be undertaken and 
by accepting responsibility for results that teachers and children grow in 
those qualities which make for the success of a democracy. The teacher who 
recognizes his responsibility for developing responsible, self-directing citizens 
will deliberately organize his teaching so that every pupil takes a responsible 
part in the work of the class. The principal who understands and appreciates 
democratic values organizes his work so that every teacher shares in the re- 
sponsibility of making decisions and accepts responsibility for helping to carry 
out group decisions. It is only through meaningful participation that pupils 
and teachers grow in the ability to function effectively in democratic group 


processes. 


Faith in People 

The great leaders of the past have had faith in the ability of the people 
to make the right decisions when given adequate information. Democracy 
in education requires faith in the ability of children to become increasingly 
self-directing if given enough encouragement and guidance; it means faith in 
the ability of teachers to make intelligent plans for the school program when 
they are given sound leadership and sufficient time to do the job. 


Respect for Personality and Human Worth 

In a democracy, human beings are ends rather than means. School prac- 
tices must be judged in terms of their effect on the children involved. A 
school may be very efficient and still be bad when evaluated in terms of demo- 
cratic values: the schools of Nazi Germany were very efficient, but from the 
standpoint of democratic values they were very bad schools. Schools are evalu- 
ated in terms of the quality of living which they foster. . 

The teacher who wishes to evaluate his teaching in the light of the dem- 
ocratic principle of respect for personality should ask himself the following 
questions: 

1. Do I expect all pupils to measure up to the same standard of conduct 
and achievement? . 

2. Am I tolerant of a pupil with an undesirable 
ing an effort to improve? 

3. Is it ever possible for 

4. Are bright pupils chal 
mit rather than merely reaching g 


personality if he is mak- 


the slower pupils to experience success? 
lenged to achieve as much as their abilities per- 
rade standards? 
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5. Can a pupil admit lack of information without fear of criticism? 


The principal who wishes to evaluate his leadership in the light of the 
democratic principle of respect for personality should ask himself the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Do I expect all teachers to use the same methods in teaching arith- 
metic, spelling, and other subjects? 

2. Am I patient with a teacher who has difficulty in adjusting to newer 
procedures but is trying to improve? 

3. Do I take time to try to discover the special talents of teachers and 
compliment them for outstanding achievements? 

4. Are important responsibilities distributed among the teachers or do 
the most capable ones get all of the interesting and challenging assignments? 
5. Do teachers feel free to admit mistakes without fear of criticism? 

6. Do I make deliberate efforts to build teacher morale? 


Opportunities for the Individual to Learn to Be Free 


Discovering and using the methods of democracy involves clear under- 
standing of the nature of freedom and how individuals obtain it, ‘Teachers 
in the public schools have a particular responsibility for understanding this 
problem for they must not only teach the tricks of numbers and the shapes 
of letters, but they must help our future citizens learn the ways of democracy. 

Freedom is not a gift; it is an achievement. The problem of the teacher 
is not to give children freedom but to help them learn to be free, Children 
do not learn freedom simply by being released from adult control; neither do 
they learn it by being held under the complete domination of the teacher 
from year to year. Freedom is achieved as the individual learns self-control 
which raises him above the necessity of social control. In the democratic 
school there is a decreasing amount of teacher control as children grow older 
and are able to take more responsibility for their own behavior. 


Freedom involves the mastery of skills and techniques, An individual 
who cannot spell has little freedom of self- 


ded freedom as the right of the child 
to learn how to do as he pleases. A 
xtent that it helps children learn the 
ary for free men, 


to do as he pleases, he would still have 
school curriculum is democratic to the e 
skills, attitudes, and information necess 


Cooperation for the Common Good 


Democracy cannot survive in a group composed of selfish individuals. 
A school curriculum that stresses competition alone cannot develop citizens 
capable of furthering democratic values, The teacher who cannot work effec- 
tively as a member of a team, who has not developed the skills of democratic 
cooperation, has no place in an elementary school. The principal who is in- 
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terested only in promoting himself, who has not developed the techniques of 
democratic leadership, is also unfit for his position. 

This does not mean, of course, that all competition must be eliminated 
from the life of the elementary school; some competition is inevitable in 
school as well as in life outside the school. It simply means that children must 
learn the skills involved in cooperation as well as those involved in competition 
if they are to be prepared for effective living in a society that involves both. 

The argument is frequently heard that we must train pupils for com- 
petition because we are living in a competitive society. The answer is that we 
are also living in a society in which it is necessary for the individual to cooper- 
ate with others if he is to accomplish anything worthwhile. Furthermore, the 
School should help to develop those traits and abilities needed for building 
a better society rather than merely perpetuating the undesirable features of 
the society we now have. 


EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


_ Interest in the role that education should play in our society has been 
creasing in recent decades. This intensified interest is not confined to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession; it is shared by parents, agencies of govern- 
Ment, press, radio, television, and citizens in many walks of life. This is true 
in part because in this country educational policies are formulated by the 
People themselves rather than by the central government; in part because the 
Schools reach more children than ever before; and in part because there is a 
Stowing conviction that good schools contribute to our economic welfare and 
to the survival of our democratic way of life. . 
Members of the school staff, because of their special preparation, are 
expected to be more keenly aware than others of the social significance of 


education and able to help other citizens understand and appreciate the con- 


tributions the school can make to the solution of problems of living. Curricu- 
placing a great deal of 


um improvement programs, therefore, have been p 

emphasis on developing increasing competence on the part of all staff mem- 
ers in formulating, stating, and interpreting to the public the objectives of 

the school program. 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


_ An important factor in the success of any individual or group enterprise 
15 a clear recognition of the end, or condition, the individual or the group 
38 Striving to achieve, This is no simple task in an enterprise that involves the 
Cooperation of as many people as docs public education. Efforts to give a 
Separate and distinct meaning to such terms as outcomes, goals, purposes, 
ams, and objectives of education usually prove to be more confusing than 
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useful. Definitions found in a standard dictionary and in the Dictionary of 
Education fail to support any such distinction. In this chapter, the terms are 
used interchangeably to mean the values sought through public League 
This concept is broad enough to include the values sought by children den 
youth, by teachers and school administrators, by parents, and by the society 
the schools serve. Furthermore, no distinction need be made between the 
objectives of the elementary school and those of the secondary school. Cer- 
tain objectives may be given more emphasis at one level than the other but 
the objectives themselves are the same. 

Elementary school programs can continue to improve only as teachers 
pupils, parents, and administrators participate in defining the kind of school 
program they would like to have, in evaluating the present program in the 
light of commonly accepted criteria, and in making specific plans for improv- 


ing the program. Clearly understood objectives serve several useful purposes 
in this process: 


1. Objectives define the directions in which it is desirable for growth to 
take place. The teacher, as an 1 3 
for making decisions concerning what types of experiences are educative a 
what types are miseducative. Children will learn even when they do not atten 


: p à Je 
school is responsible, is not synony 
directed toward the achievement 0 
in which the school exists, 


day living. Other areas of the curriculum may 
the content of textbooks, neglecting the dey 
work, interests, and appreciations. 


provide a basis for evaluation. Objectives indicate the in 
formation, skills, attitudes, and behavior patterns the school regards as 1m 
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portant for children, Evaluation of pupil progress consists of determining the 
progress each child is making toward the achievement of these objectives. 
There can be no comprehensive program for evaluating pupil progress without 
clearly recognized objectives. Materials of instruction, methods of teaching, 
and pupil-teacher relations can be evaluated only in terms of their contribu- 
tion to the achievement of the objectives of the school. Evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the school program also requires an understanding of objec- 
tives. The objectives of the school represent what the staff of the school is 
trying to accomplish with and for children. Evaluation of the school program 
consists of determining how well they are succeeding in what they set out to 
do. Objectives also help in interpreting the school program to the community. 
Research indicates that parents who are fully informed about the purposes 
and procedures of the school are usually well satisfied with what the schools 
are doing.? 


SOME SOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Educational objectives in this country grow out of the needs of individ- 
uals living in an industrialized democratic society. They represent the best 
thinking of teachers, administrators, and parents at a given time; as condi- 
tions Change and as research brings new information to bear on the problems 
of education, objectives must change to fit these new conditions. The objec- 
tives of the elementary school, therefore, give expression to a philosophy of 
education based on the realities of living in contemporary society, the values 
ae in the democratic way of life, and the characteristics and needs of 

Udren, 
a philosophy of education. Many teachers 
and impractical study. It 
of busywork or a kind of 


res l. Objectives grow out of [ 
Bard philosophy as a highly abstract, theoretical, 


Au that a course in philosophy can be a form 
Umbling in the dark that does not shed much light upon the path ahead. 


lowever, the teacher must have a working philosophy of education to keep 
d of details. Plato says in the 


Whether he is aware of it or 
in the classroom is related to his 


* Kenneth B. Henderson and Harold C. Hand, “To What Extent Is the General Public 
ympathy with the Current Attacks on the Schools?,” Progressive Education, January 


2, pp. 110-115, 
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life, and about the role of the school in society; and these convictions con- 
itute his philosophy of education. ; 
E 2 Chiesa a from studies of contemporary society. What chil- 
dren in the elementary school should learn depends to a considerable m 
upon conditions existing in the society. The society that supports the yin 
expects that it will develop in children and youth those insights, skills, an 
attitudes that will contribute to the health and vigor of society in the ye 
One source of educational objectives, therefore, exists in the vast array 0 
information found in studies of contemporary society. Studies of population 
trends, of changes in family living, of technological developments that E 
changing many aspects of American life, of national income and per-capi : 
income, of changes in the number of hours in the work weck, of the use x 
leisure time, of the effects of mass media of communication, of the impac 
of automation, and of new developments in international affairs, to mention 
only a few examples, suggest sources of educational objectives. ; 
“In addition to studies of conditions and trends in the general culture, 
the conditions that exist in the local community need to be examined to E 
derstand their implications for the school program. Some conditions may d 
in one community which require special emphasis in the school program O 
that community but not in that of another. Community surveys and BE 
methods of getting information about conditions, problems, and resources € 
the community constitute an important source of materials to be used in th 
formulation of educational objectives. 
3. Studies of children and of the learning process provide sources of edu- 


; See i ‘ldren 
cational objectives. Curriculum workers need to know not only what childrer 
should learn in order to li 


what factors motivate an 
tirely from studies of th 
adapted to the capacities, 
little difference how impor 


when formulating objectives. 


4. Subject-matter specialists can suggest appropriate objectives. An cd 
creasing number of subject-matter specialists are giving attention to the prO 


lem of suggesting ways that their fields can make a contribution to the gene! 


: : A : T 
education of a wide variety of children instead of merely to a limited numbe 


who will specialize in a particular field. A report prepared by the Project «m 
Instruction of the National Education Association has summarized the wor 
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of several national projects that have drawn heavily on the talents of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, specialists in the language arts, specialists in modern 
foreign languages, and social scientists. 


SOME STATEMENTS OF OBJECTIVES 


Statements of educational objectives have reflected rather consistently 
the social and psychological concepts dominant at the time they were written. 
Plato reasoned that the society of his time needed philosophers to rule, sol- 
diers to defend, and artisans to produce. His proposals for education, out- 
lined in the Republic, were frankly designed to promote a caste system of 
Society, Martin Luther's plea for education as a responsibility of the towns 
and cities of Germany reflected the concern for the welfare and freedom of 
the individual which was the motivating factor in the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, Wherever, throughout the world, schools have been established, they 
iis been designed to support the dominant social ideals prevailing at the 
Ime, 

Herbert Spencer is given credit for first popularizing the classification of 
tuman activities as a basis for educational objectives. He identified, in 1860, 

Ve major classes of human conduct as follows: self-preservation, the securing 
of the necessities of life, rearing and disciplining of offspring, the maintenance 
9! proper social and political relations, and activities that make up the leisure 
Part of life. Statements of educational objectives prepared by individuals and 
Professional groups in this country since the beginning of the present century 
Nave followed this general pattern, differing only in form, in arrangement, 


and j ; ; 
' degree of detailed analysis. 
Severa] significant trends in educationa 


"ation of i f objectives: 
1 the following statements of obj¢ 
Specific Objectives Wein than vague, general statements, (2) the trend toward 


stating objectives in terms of changes in behavior, (3) the trend toward in- 
“teasing the scope of the school program, and (4) the trend toward increasing 
Cmphasis on physical and mental health, consumer education, economic effi- 


ci Akas : : 
“ney, work experience, and skill in human relationships. 


] theory are revealed by an exam- 
(1) the trend toward more 


The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education : 

In 1918. the Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Education of 
le National Education Association issued a report containing the seven 
Tdina] Principles of education. This was perhaps the most influential edu- 

tiha] document issued in this country up to that time; crucial excerpts from 
Were reprinted and circulated by the ‘millions. The seven cardinal principles 

ros ealth, command of the fundamental processes, worthy home member- 
1P, Vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and ethical character. 

De : Dorothy M. Fraser, Current Curriculum Studies in Academic Subjects 

7 National Education Association, 1962). 


(Washington, 
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The trend toward broadening the scope of education to include more 
than the fundamental processes is evident in this statement. Health was given 
a prominent place in the list of objectives as a result of the startling discoveries 
by the armed services regarding the physical condition of the young men called 
to service for World War I. The other objectives listed were closely related 
to problems of living, which were becoming the concern of the American 
people at that time. The limitation of this statement and of the three state- 
ments that follow occurs in the facts that the objectives are stated in general 
terms, which could mean many different things to different individuals, and 
that the general objectives are not analyzed in detail to show how the be- 
havior of an educated person would reflect the achievement of the objectives. 


The Counts and Chapman Classification 

In 1924, George S. Counts and James C. Chapman identified six great 
interests about which human life revolves, Men must always care for their 
bodies, rear their children, secure economic necessities, organize for civic 
action, engage in recreation, and satisfy their religious needs. 


The Bobbitt Classification 


Also in 1924, John Franklin Bobbitt developed a detailed analysis of 
human activities for curriculum-building purposes, including language, health, 
citizenship, general social activities, spare-time activities, mental fitness, reli- 


gion, parental activities, nonvocational practical activities, and vocational 
activities. 


The Department of Superintendence Classification 


In 1928, the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association identified four general areas of education by listing the relation 
of the individual, first, to his own growth and development; second, to the 
world of nature; third, to the systems of organized society; and fourth, to the 
Power that in some way orders the development of man and his universe. 
“The individual self, nature, society, and God”—these four, and in particular 


the adjustments the individual self must make—constitute the objectives o 
education. 


The Educational Policies Commission Classification 


The classification of educational objectives proposed by the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education Association, in 1938, as 
been widely distributed and will, no doubt, rank high among the influential 
documents published in America during the past century. The report states: 


The general end of education in America at the present time is the sie 
possible development of the individual within the framework of our prese? 
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industrialized democratic society. The attainment of this end is to be observed 
in individual behavior or conduct.? 


The report of the Commission identifies four aspects of educational objec- 
tives. The first area calls for a description of the educated person; the second, 
for a description of the educated member of the family and community 
&roup; the third, of the educated producer or consumer; and the fourth, of 
the educated citizen. Following is a complete list of the objectives. 


Tur OBJECTIVES OF SELF-REALIZATION 


The Inquiring Mind. The educated person has an appetite for learning. 

Speech. The educated person can speak the mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficiently. 

Ww riting. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 

S The educated person solves his problems of counting and calcu- 
ating. 

Sight and Region The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

Health Knowledge. The educated person understands the basic facts con- 
cerning health and disease. 

Health Habits. The educated person protects his owr 


dependents. 
Public Health. The educated person works to improv 


community. i 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator in many sports 
" and other pastimes. 
ntellectual Interests. The ed 


of leisure. . 
Esthetic Interests. ‘The educated person appreciates beauty. f 
Character. The educated person gives responsible direction to his own life. 


ves or Human RELATIONSHIPS 
person puts human relationships first. 
s a rich, sincere, and varied social life. 


n health and that of his 


e the health of the 


ucated person has mental resources for the use 


Tur OBJECTI 
Respect for Humanity. The educated 


F tiendships. The educated person enjoy: r 
Cooperation. The educated person can work and play with others. 


Ourtesy. The educated person observes the amenities of social behavior. 
Ppreciation of the Home. The educated person appreciates the family as a 
social institution. 
Onservation of the Home. 
Homemaking, The educated person is s 
Democracy in the Home. The educated person ma 
telationships. 


The educated person conserves family ideals. 
killed in homemaking. 
intains democratic family 


Tur Osyecrives or Economic EFFICIENCY 
Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 
Occupational Information. The educated producer understands the require- 
ments and opportunities for various jobs. 
Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy 
hington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938), p- 41. 
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good information and trained in viable modes of thinking to create new 
solutions.!? 


FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES BY THE SCHOOL STAFF 


Cooperative action by the entire school staff in developing a ap 
philosophy for dealing with the concrete problems of school Operation 1S F 
integral part of curriculum improvement. Formulating a written iati 
of the philosophy of the school after a period of study and exploration P. 
a useful purpose in giving the members of the staff a feeling of accomplish 
ment and a sense of direction. But it should be remembered that the paper 
statement is not an end in itself, Its purpose is to bring about better teaching 
and better learning. Whether or not the study and formulation of ae 
contributes to these results depends more upon the process than on the fina 
product. 


INITIATING THE STUDY OF OBJECTIVES 


The extent to which teacher growth is achieved through a study and 
formulation of educational objectives is determined to no small degree K. 
the way the process is initiated. The program may be initiated (1) through 
a study of the basic sociological and psychological foundations of the curricu- 


or months of the school term. This last approach is probably the soundest of 


all. A list will probably contain such problems as the following: 


1. What shall our policy be in regard to first-year pupils who are not 
mature enough to complete in one year the work of the first grade? t 
2. Shall we attempt to group according to ability levels? If so, wha 


3. Shall we teach history, geography, and civics as separate subjects 0T 
shall we develop a unified social-studies program? : 
4. What use shall we make of workbooks? How can we avoid making 
the mistake of substituting workbooks for teaching? 
5. How much, if any, homework shall we require of pupils? k 
6. How can we find out how well satisfied parents are with our WO" 
and what phases they think need changing? 
12 President’s Science Advisory Committee, Innova 


T 
d ation and Experiment in Educatio 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964). 
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7. How much departmentalized teaching should we do in our school? 
8. Should we work out a plan following the recommendation of the 
Educational Policies Commission to have the same teacher stay with a group 
of children for at least three years? 
9. What shall we do about children of migrant parents who attend our 
School for only a few months each year? 
10. What steps can be taken by our faculty to assist with the problem 
of desegregation? 
11. How can we build motivation for learning on the part of parents and 
Pupils? 
12. How can we assist culturally deprived pupils in building a positive 
Concept of self? 


A serious discussion of problems such as these will inevitably lead to a 
realization that their solution depends upon the philosophy of the school. 
Since the philosophy of the school, like that of the individual teacher, emerges 
Tom an understanding of the social and psychological foundations of educa- 
tion, a study of these basic factors must come into the picture at some time 
during the formulation of educational objectives. The leader of the faculty 
Stoup will simply be applying the principles of good teaching to his work with 
the staff if he introduces the study of these factors after the participants see 
the need for it. 


PREPARING WRITTEN STATEMENTS OF OBJECTIVES 

Statements of educational objectives are prepared in a wide variety of 
Practical situations, They may be formulated by the teacher and a group of 
Pupils Working on a unit; by teachers working at a certain level of the school 
Program, such as the kindergarten or the middle grades; or by the entire 
Schoo] staff in connection with system-wide curriculum-improvement pro- 


a There are certain guiding principles that apply to most of these situ- 
ations, 


Clearly stated Objectives . 
Most teachers know enough about pupil and community needs to have 
à rather clear idea of what they are trying to accomplish in the schools. Choos- 
Ng the most effective language to use in a written statement of educational 
R jectives, however, is not an easy task. Unless the educational leadership 
m the school is skilled in group processes, unless the machinery is set up for 
'Orough discussion and clarification of objectives before any attempt is made 
? Put them down in writing, unless the best talent available on the staff is 
ped in the process of editing and final wording, the written objectives may 
© too nebulous and obscure to be very useful in guiding practice. 
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Reasonable Objectives 

Curriculum-improvement programs at one time consisted primarily of 
making long lists of objectives relating to every phase of the work of the 
school. More recently there has been a tendency to list only those objectives 
for which suitable activities could be planned and to which the school could 
make a substantial contribution. The school faculty that lists anything and 
everything that seems desirable as an objective runs the risk of losing public 
respect and confidence. It is better to have a modest list of objectives on 
which the school is actually working than to have an inflated list, half of 
which is neglected in everyday practice. 


Understandable and Acceptable Objectives 

Time spent in the preparation of a list of objectives is largely wasted 
unless there has been considerable discussion, by teachers, pupils, and parents, 
of the values involved. Objectives accepted from a list prepared by outsiders 
are likely to have little influence unless they are analyzed by the local staff 
and accepted as pertinent to the local situation. Lists of objectives prepared 
by the principal and handed out to teachers are also likely to have very little 
meaning to those whose work they are supposed to influence. 


Individual and Group Needs Reflected in Objectives 

This suggestion implies that teachers have to know a great deal about 
community conditions and needs if they are to be intelligent about the objec- 
tives of education. It implies also that they must understand the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the children with whom they work. Objectives grow 
out of the needs of individuals living in a given environment. An objective 
may be a good one from the standpoint of social significance, but unless the 
children in a specific school are mature enough to understand it and do some 
thing about it there is very little to be gained from listing it as an objective 
Curriculum making has in the past been too much concerned with the impo" 
tance of certain bodies of subject matter without taking into account pe 
ability of children to master it or the use they can make of it. 


Reasonably Comprehensive Objectives 


The objectives of the traditional elementary school were concerned Pt 
marily with mental growth. That was excellent as far as it went, but the mov” 
ern school must be concerned with physical, mental, social, and emotion? 
growth. The objectives of the various school subjects were formerly stated 1? 
terms of knowledge and skills; the more recent trend is to state objectives ™ 


terms of behavior, attitudes, and appreciations as well as of knowledge 2? 
skills. 
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Unity and Consistency of Objectives 

The objectives listed should not lead in opposite directions; they should 
reflect a common philosophy arrived at through cooperative study and dis- 
cussion by the entire school staff, pupils, and parents. 


Objectives Susceptible of Evaluation 

Objectives, activities, and procedures for evaluating progress should be 
Considered together. It does very little good to list an objective unless activities 
for achieving it and procedures for evaluating progress are also considered. 


CHANGING OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 

-— As with statements of the objectives of elementary education, there is 
M hing permanent about even the most recent statement, that issued by the 
id-Century Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Education to which 
Teference has already been made. The arcas of concern for the elementary 
School will probably remain stable for some time: physical development; social 
and emotional development; ethical behavior; social relations; the social 
World, the physical world; esthetic development; communications; quantitative 
qutionships. These may be stated in different terms; the reader may see social 
es ations, for example, as belonging logically with social development. Indeed, 
i ial, emotional, and moral development might well be considered together 
e the interrelationships among these three areas are so extensive. But basi- 
is y the areas of concern will probably be those stated by the Committee 
til radica] changes occur in our society. 
m " fact, if the reader will look back at 
: 116-120), he will see that the basic 


the earlier statements of objectives 
areas of concern have not changed 


S'catly since the seven cardinal principles of education were outlined in 1918. 


el has changed, however, is the emphasis upon certain problems under 
nes3 2768, rather than upon others. In the matter of health, for example, the 
“eds of the American people have changed greatly in the past forty years. 
Yerweieht-- even among children—is more of a problem than it was earlier. 
Mericans eat more sweets than they used to, with consequent effects upon 
sth. We get less exercise. The incidence of mental illness has increased 


“atmingly, These changes have brought about appropriate changes in the 
"tent of the health curriculum. 
of The teaching of science in the elementary school is not new, but some 
Scie € present emphases in science curriculums are of recent origin. Formerly 
oe Was nature study; children learned to identify common birds, flowers, 
of i and insects and learned something about their life history. The child 
€ Space Age needs physics and chemistry as well as botany and ento- 
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mology. He studies about simple machines and why airplanes fly and how a 
jet plane differs from a conventional one. 

In the area of the social world, too, we can find societal changes that are 
reflected or should be reflected in statements of objectives. The Eskimo is no 
longer the primitive tribe once described in textbooks; as Alaska, our forty- 
ninth state, has become increasingly important to our national defense, its 
population has expanded, schools have increased, and the life of the modern 
Eskimo who works for one of our government agencies is not too different 
from that of other Americans. An objective that states that the child studies 
the Eskimo “to appreciate how he adjusts to living in the cold Northland” 1 
out of date. So is a statement of objectives for the social studies in the clemen- 
tary school that fails to include objectives for grades five to eight with respect 
to the peoples of Africa, the Arab world, the Communist world, and India. 
Statements of objectives must continually be reappraised in the light of chang 
ing conditions in the modern world. 

Additions to content or changes in emphasis are not difficult to spot in 
statements of objectives. There are some changes, however, that are more 
subtle. These concern what the child is to learn as he studies planets, ait 
pressure, fractions, colonial life, the Indians, or the Union of South Africa. 
Knowledge of specific facts was the outcome in traditional schools, but today 
more is required of the learner. He must still know many facts, but not as 
isolated bits of information; he is expected to use these facts to build prin- 
ciples and generalizations. It is not enough to know that Mars is the planet 
most like the earth; he must also know that because Mars is most like us there 
is more likelihood of life being present on that planet than on others. It is not 
enough to know that in the fraction, three fourths, “three” is called the 
numerator and “fourths” the denominator. The child must understand the 
relationship between the two. In phrasing educational objectives, teacher 
groups should be sure that the statement of desired outcomes goes beyond the 
learning of specific facts. 

.. Modem statements of objectives should also emphasize that intellectual 
skills are as important to content as the acquisition of knowledge. Develop- 
ment of these skills depends to a considerable extent upon the process by 
which the child learns. Does he memorize the addition facts and rules for 
reducing fractions to lowest terms, or does he discover these for himself? Is 
he learning to recognize words and to read with speed and comprehension 
Or is he also learning to be a critical reader? Does he learn science princip p3 
by reading a text or does he discover these through a problem-solving proces* 
The development of a healthy curiosity, the habit of hypothesizing and the? 
seeking evidence to test hypotheses, of weighing evidence, of reserving ju 5 
ment until the evidence is in, of giving up one’s cherished ‘notions when con 


fronted with sufficient evidence that they are false—these and other intelle 
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tual skills must receive recognition in modern statements of objectives for 
these are important skills in the world in which we live. 

Teacher groups, then, in drawing up a statement of objectives must be 
sure that the objectives meet the demands of today’s world. But teacher 
groups must also be prepared periodically to examine and revise such state- 
ments as fresh insights reveal the inadequacy of certain objectives. In the 
arca of social development, for example, some statements of objectives have 
so emphasized the importance of adjusting to the peer group that develop- 
ment of individuality was slighted. Now the pendulum is swinging the other 
way as observers of the American scene point out that overemphasis upon 
adjustment to the group may have adverse effects upon creativity. This re- 
assessment should be reflected in statements of objectives. Critical and con- 
tinuous reappraisal of statements of objectives is vital to a good school pro- 
gram. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE STATEMENT OF GUIDING PRINCIPLES 


Whether the written statement that results from the cooperative study 
Of educational values is called objectives, point of view, philosophy, or guid- 


Ing principles for the school program is not important. The important thing 


1S that the school program has been examined in the light of certain facts 
sion, group planning, and 


and values, and that the staff, through group discus i lann k 
&roup action, has arrived at a set of guiding principles which will give direc- 
tion to the school program at all levels and in all areas. The following list of 


Siding principles illustrates the types of statements that might grow out of 
Such a process, Similar statements might be developed by the sttaff of any 
Schoo] system and used as a basis for making more specific and detailed state- 
Ments in terms of desirable behavior traits of pupils and the types of experi- 


ences needed to develop such traits. 
egarded as all the experiences of the child for 
D 


l. The curriculum is 1 coe 
The content to be taught is impor- 


Which the school assumes responsibility. ontent 
ant, but the curriculum includes more than this. It includes a teacher-pupil 


Telationship, the provision of opportunities for pupil participation in group 
activities, the school assemblies, the use of the local environment in learning— 
in short, it includes the whole life and program of the school. .—. 

2. What is happening to the child represents the final criterion for all 
Schoo] practices, This principle implies that every aspect of the elementary 
school program will be developed with due consideration for the lessons learned 
‘om studies of child development. It implies that an effort will be made to 
adjust school work to the abilities, interests, and needs of children at all levels. 
What arithmetic does to Johnny is more important than what Johnny does 
arithmetic. 
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3. The school program should orient the child in the life one 
The program of the school should be closely related to the problems : E 
in the local community, and local resources should be utilized as ee 
experiences. This procedure results in a community-centered school prog = 
It involves an analysis of the local community as a basis for curriculum p 
ME 4. The school program should provide experiences in cooperative a 
living. A democratic society demands that people work together on Do 
for the common welfare. The school, therefore, must provide opportuni 5 
for children to work together, to plan together, to execute, and to evalua i 
If the school is to develop cooperative individuals, it must provide opportun 
i cooperative group living. y 
vs "t The oan nid S uud provide a balanced day of ei án 
children. The daily class schedule should make Provisions for direct ap 
of subjects and for experience units based on important aspects of living. 2d 
daily class schedule must provide for both group experiences and individu 
experiences. : 
6. The school program should provide Opportunities for the page 
ment of the creative abilities of children. School life, as well as life outside 
school, must of necessity involve a certain amount of conformity. e 
modern society is in great need of creative individuals. Society's poera Fi 
pends upon individuals with imagination, originality, and initiative. The Se d 
program must help the child to discover and develop his creative px 
7. The school program must provide for the development of the ed 
damental skills. Effective learning in present-day society requires the ability 
to read effectively, to use correct language in written and oral expression, Ale 
to perform mathematical operations accurately. These and many other ane 
are not adequately dealt with in a program consisting exclusively of experien * 
units. It is necessary, therefore, to have a program of direct teaching of subje¢ 
to provide for continuous growth in these areas. In 
8. Curriculum improvement begins in the thinking of teachers. : 
county systems as well as in town and city systems, workshops, study groups 
and professional-growth agencies must be used continually. m 
9. The school program should be based on continuous planning. Cof. 
tinuous planning by administrators, teachers, and parents is essential if t " 
clementary-school program is to keep in step with the needs of children in ? 
rapidly changing world. J 
10. The evaluation program should be comprehensive, continuous, on 
cooperative. Comprehensive evaluation means that physical, social, and nee 
tional growth as well as mental growth should be evaluated. Contin y 
evaluation implies that evaluation is an integral part of the teaching learn" 
situation—it goes on all the time instead of merely at stated intervals. aig SE 
ative evaluation means that pupils gain experience in evaluating their wen 
efforts instead of leaving all the evaluating to be done by the teacher. Metho 
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is evaluation should be used which furnish opportunity for a maximum of 
self-direction, self-appraisal, and self-control. They should develop respect for 
work well done. 


SUMMARY 


i 1. Members of the teaching profession have a special obligation for help- 
ng laymen understand and appreciate the true purposes of elementary edu- 
cation in American democracy. 

T 2. The objectives of education at any level are identical with the general 

Objectives of education in American democracy. 

3. Educational objectives state the directions in which it is desirable for 

B&owth to take place. 

dh f Each teacher builds his own philosophy from his knowledge of the 

i aracteristics and needs of children and the realities and ideals of the society 

n Which the school exists. 

rich ?. The teacher who has no vision of the res 

io er lives for individuals and a better America o 

gaged in a monotonous round of details. 

cl 6. The objectives of the modern elementary sc 
Osely related to life than those of the traditional school. 

and 7. The proposition that education is always a function of time, place, 

Circumstance is supported by an examination of educational objectives, 
oth stated and implied, over a period of several years. 

a 8. Formulating a written statement of the philosophy of the school after 
Period of study and exploration serves a useful purpose in giving the mem- 
“tS of the staff a feeling of accomplishment and a sense of direction, — 

uw 9. The study of educational objectives can best be initiated by having 

i Yers list problems that come up naturally in the course of a few weeks or 

nths in connection with their teaching. 
clea 10. The written statement of objectives of the school should (a) be 
rly stated, (b) be limited to those objectives that the school has a reason- 
an © chance of achieving, (c) be understood and accepted by teachers, pupils, 

ha Parents, (d) reflect social need as well as pupil ability and interest, (e) 

ve unity and internal consistency, and (f) be susceptible of evaluation. 


ults of his work in terms of 
f tomorrow will merely be 


hool are broader and more 
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ev; : * n 
evaluation in more precise terms, and to 
"es that makes it easier to plan learn 
10n devices, 
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Caswell, Hollis L., and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development. New York: 
American Book Company, 1935. Chapter 2 explains the responsibility of the 
school for helping to achieve social ideals, emphasizes the importance of 
defining social ideals, and points out the relationship between social ideals 
and the school curriculum. : 

Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purpose of American Education. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1961. Explains that 
the American people have always regarded education as a means of improving 
themselves and their society and states that the purpose which runs through 
and strengthens all other educational purposes—the common thread of 
education—is the development of the ability to think. 

, The Purposes of Education in American Democracy. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, 1938. Explains how educational objectives 
are determined, reviews outstanding statements of objectives, and presents 
a new classification of objectives. 

Heffernan, Helen, “Goals for Education,” Childhood Education, September 1961, 
pp. 4-9. Explains the significance for the teacher of the goals enunciated by 
the President’s Commission on National Goals. 

Jessup, John K, and others, The National Purpose. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960. Contains articles on the national purpose written 
by ten distinguished Americans, 

President’s Commission on National Goals, Goals for Americans. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. Presents a program of action for the 
1960s in terms of basic goals. 


Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools, Deciding What to 


Inc., 1961. Chapter 3 explains the r 


SELECTED FILMS 

Defining Democracy. An eighteen-minute sound film explaining how to recognize 
democracy and guard it against the growth of despotic ideas; communities 
tated on a democracy-despotism scale of shared respect and shared powe 
Importance of enlightenment and economic balance to achieve democracy: 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Practicing Democracy in the Classroom. A two-reel sound film that shows how 
future citizens of America can develop attitudes and habits of behavior that 
will determine the way they will discharge responsibilities as adult citizens 
ofa democracy. (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

Secure the Blessings, A thirty-minute sound film explaining the role of the school 
1n our society. (National Education Association) 
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Problems and Projects 


" l. Under both Fascism and Communism, the schools have been effec- 
ively used to develop in children the values and motivations demanded by 
the kind of society in which they were growing up. Not only was the content 
ot the curriculum employed for this purpose, particularly in such subjects as 
history, economics, and literature, but also methods of discipline were designed 
to mold young characters for their society. In fact, as the astute observer of 
Soviet education quoted below has pointed out, Communist authorities view 
as the primary objective of education not the learning of subject matter, but 
the development of what they call "social morality." To that end, leaders of 
Communist education have developed extremely effective methods of char- 
ae education. The guiding principles of these methods as analyzed by Bron- 
CPUS are as follows: [See Urie Bronfenbrenner, "Soviet Methods of 

haracter Education," in Celia B. Stendler (Ed.), Readings in Child Behavior 
and Development (New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1964.) 


a. The peer collective (under adult leadership) rivals and early sur- 

passes the family as the principal agent of socialization. 

b. Competition between groups is utilized as the principal mechanism 

for motivating achievement of behavior norms. 

c. The behavior of the individual is evaluated primarily in terms of its 

relevance to the goals and achievements of the collective. 

d. Rewards and punishments are frequently given on a group basis; 

that is to say, the entire group benefits or suffers as a consequence 

of the conduct of individual members. 

As soon as possible, the tasks of evaluating the behavior of individ- 

uals and of dispensing rewards and sanctions is delegated to the 

members of the collective. 

f. The principal methods of social control are public recognition and 
public criticism, with explicit training and practice being given in 
these activities. Specifically, each member of the collective is en- 
couraged to observe deviant behavior by his fellows and is given 
opportunity to report his observations to the group. Reporting on 
one's peers is esteemed and rewarded as a civic duty. 

- Group criticism becomes the vehicle for training in self-criticism 
in the presence of one's peers. Such public self-criticism is regarded 


as a powerful mechanism for maintaining the enhancing commit- 


ment to approved standards of behavior, as well as the method of 


choice for bringing deviants back into line. 
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What moral attitudes would practices built upon these principles de- 
velop? What would the product look like? . 

2. Read Bronfenbrenner's paper in its entirety for examples of the prin- 
ciples quoted above. Then read J. Henry, "Attitude Organization in Elemen- 
tary Classrooms, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry (1957), Vol. 27, PP- 
117-133. Is there any similarity in American and Soviet methods? Cite ex- 
amples from the two papers you have read, and from your classroom obser- 
vations. . 

3. The average teacher finds it very difficult to adjust his expectations to 
the fact of individual differences in achievement and conduct. After decades 
of emphasis in teacher education, we see progress with respect to the d 
in the recognition of the fact that not all pupils at a given grade level shou 
be exposed to the same learning experiences. However, a noted Negro ue 
ciologist, Kenneth Clark, takes the position that the doctrine of individua 
standards condemns some Negro children to a second-class education. The 
expectation that not all pupils in a fifth grade will do fifth-grade work becomes 
translated in the teacher’s mind to the expectation that her pupils will never 
be able to do fifth-grade work in the course of that school year. The iude 
lowers her sights accordingly with the result that pupils from disadvantage 
homes are not provided with a curriculum to compensate for cultural deficits; 
they are simply provided with the standard curriculum of an earlier grade. 

Is Kenneth Clark right? Should the disadvantaged have the standard cur 
riculum for their grade level? For insight in answering, read C. Silberman, 
Crisis in Black and White (New York: Random House, Inc., 1964) Chapter 9. 

4. If the concept of individual standards of achievement has been hard 
to realize, acceptance of individual standards o£ conduct under certain circum 
stances has been even more difficult to achieve, Teachers, like parents an 
other adults in our society, give lip service to expression of individuality, but 
believe that treating people fairly means treating all alike, How often has the 
teader heard someone say in Tesponse to a request for individual treatment, 
"If I do it for one, then I have to do it for everyone.” And, “If I let one get 
away with it, all the others think that they have the same right." 

Here are some classroom situations involving the issue of allowance fo! 


individual differences in behavior. Describe how you would deal with each 
situation and why. 


a. Kindergarten children complain, “You told us to put everything 
away and Darlene still has a pocketbook from the doll corner wit 
her." — 
. It is time to collect books and change classes. Larry hasn't finishe 
his work. He complains. The teacher reminds him of the limits O 
time. He slams the book closed and almost hurls it at the perso” 
collecting. That pupil complains. " 
c. The children have gathered around the piano for music. Sonia co? 
tinues to work at her seat. Several children comment on it. 
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There are several facets to the probl ization, 
r problem of elementary school organiz 
Part II deals with four of these facets: grouping tlden in the elementary 


the 
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in the Elementary School 


From many parts of the country come reports of 
ways in which schools are trying to improve the 
quality of their educational programs by bringing 
organizational patterns into closer alignment with 
Boals and activities. 
—Mary Dawson (Ed.), Elementary School 
Organization (Washington, D.C.: National 
Elementary Principal, 1961), p..4. 

t 


The effort to provide educational opportunities for all American children 

AAS carried with it the necessity of forming groups for instructional purposes. 
he fact that recent decades have witnessed the emergence of many new plans 
or forming instructional groups has tended to obscure the fact that every 
8eneration of American educators has struggled with the problem. When the 
monitoria] system was established in this country about 1818, Joseph Lan- 
“aster was acclaimed as the benefactor of the human race. When the first 
8taded elementary school in America was established in the Quincy School 


Boston in 1848, its emphasis on uniform grade standards and its simplicity 


9t Operation caused it to spread throughout the nation as the prevailing type 


S'ementar anization. 

i sci lee ibe gtd school plan, however, soon became apparent: 
“creasing numbers of nonpromotions, brighter pupils who were unchallenged 
Y the Standard curriculum, and an increasing number of drop-outs in the 
Upper grades, The schools in Saint Louis adopted a quarterly promotion plan 
in 1862, hoping to break the lock step and the Pueblo plan was adopted in 
1888 9 peat the formation of instructional groups on the basis of ability. 
Bs the last decade of the nineteenth century, the Cambridge plan, the 
lizabeth plan, the Portland plan, the North Denver plan, and the Santa 
arbara plan made their appearance as innovations intended to correct the 


faults 
of : " 
che graded school system United States is replete with the names 


€ hist ion in the : 
of famous en eerie pupils to progress at different rates through 
135 
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a standardized body of content; the first three decades of the oodd 
tury provided a number of these innovations. The Gary plan, 2 e E 
1908 by William A. Wirt, was one of the most highly publicize Rs nie 
one of the most frequently imitated. A pamphlet has been preserved » e i 
in Wirt's own words his reasons for establishing the Work-Study-Play c oe 
This record reveals that his objectives included a great deal more papier 
installation of the platoon type of elementary school organization; Dedi) 
objective was "making the city a good place for rearing children. eru 
ingly, he wanted the Gary School to be a child's world and a peop n od 
house; he wanted a longer school day and a longer school week; and he w : A 
all child welfare facilities merged with the school program. Schools throug dd 
the country, however, adopted the platoon type of elementary school pcs 
zation without including the other features of the original Gary plan. Pup 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN GROUPING PUPILS 
The innovations in grouping 


ementary schools today, the descriptions of grouping 
carry different labels, open 
to serve other purpo$ 


practices that appear in 
in a different setting, 
than merely escorting pupils throu 


Tt has been stated th 
in education than any 
Progressive education 


t 
at the decade of the 1950s “saw a greater ae 
previous decade, except perhaps the thirties when cs 
movement was most virile.” 2 Much of the ferment 


1 William A. Wirt, The Great Lockout in 
students of Horace Mann School, 1937) 

? Celia B. Stendle 
First Years at School 
147-148. 


, by 
1 America's Citizenship Plants (printed 
r, “Grouping Practices," in National El 


> se 
ementary Principal, Tho 
(Washington, D.C.: N 


ational Education Association, 1960), pp: 
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elementary education has centered around the grouping of pupils for instruc- 
tonal purposes. The new books that have been published and the amount 
of space that has been used in educational journals indicate interest in group- 
ing practices has been sustained into the decade of the 1960s. Indeed, a 1962 
publication listed thirty-five approaches to grouping that had been developed 
and discarded, modified, or made a part of common practice. This chapter is 
limited to a discussion of only a few of the most widely discussed plans. Infor- 
mation concerning the other practices is readily available in educational jour- 
nals and books. 


The Nongraded Elementary School 

. The graded elementary school grew out of conditions existing in the 
nineteenth century, when public school systems were being established in this 
country. The necessity of dividing children into groups for instructional pur- 
poses, the relative simplicity of giving a single assignment to an entire class, 
the Scarcity of instructional materials, the development of carefully graded 
textbooks, the necessity of maintaining large classes, the low level of teacher 
Preparation, and the factorylike precision that seemed to be present in a 
Sharply graded school system were some of the factors that contributed to its 
establishment. Once established, it soon became a device for the regimentation 
of children —for subjecting slow learners to pressures to meet grade standards 
and for encouraging the brighter ones to settle for a slower rate of learning 
than the one that their ability would justify. 

Protests against this lock-step system began before the beginning of this 
Century; President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University advocated instruc- 
tion addressed to the individual as early as 1892. Three developments since 
the turn of the century have been particularly influential in creating dissatis- 
faction with the graded system. One of these has been the increasing amount 
of information about the wide differences that exist among children in any 
given grade in school. Pupils entering the first grade generally differ in mental 
age by approximately four years; by the time children reach the sixth grade 
the spread amounts to five or six years. This means that the first-grade teacher 
Must work with some pupils who are not ready for the work laid out for the 
first grade and with others who are ready for work that is pitched a grade level 
OT two above the first grade; and this means that the sixth-grade teacher must 
Work with pupils who differ even more widely in ability to perform school 
tasks. The second development has been the increasing acceptance by school 
People of the philosophy of continuous growth, which holds that each child 
Should be assisted in growing according to his natural pattern, without de- 
Priving the bright child of the opportunity to learn as much as his ability and 


“The School and Individual Differences," in National Society for 


3H e 
asit deep Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


the Study of Education, Individualizing Instruction ( 
2), pp. 48-49, 
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effort permit and without trying to force the slow learning child to live up to 
standards that were never intended for him. The third development may be 
called the "quest for excellence"—the emphasis on efforts to identify our 
gifted children and to help them make the most of their talents. The ferment 
in elementary education since 1950 centered around efforts to develop various 
types of continuous progress programs; the nongraded elementary school was 
one of the most widely discussed of these programs. The information con- 
cerning the number of elementary schools that are actually using the non- 
graded plan is meager. One study, which reported on a small sample of a little 
over 600 out of a total of 85,000 public elementary schools in the nation, in- 
dicated that 6 percent were using some nongraded sequences in 1956 and that 
12 percent were doing so in 1961. Twenty-six percent of the principals report- 
ing said they looked for such Programs to be in use by 1966.4 

BASIC FEATURES OF THE NONGRADED PLAN Although programs vary from 
one school to another, some basic features are common to most of them: 


1. Annual promotions are eliminated; the content of the curriculum E 
the first three years in school is divided into eight or nine sequential levels; 
and pupils progress from one level to the next in terms of their ability and 
rate of learning. f 

2. Most pupils remain in the primary unit three years, but a few may 
complete the work in two years and a few may require four years to com- 
plete it. . 

3. In some schools, pupils who complete the work of the primary unit g0 
into another unit called the intermediate unit, which is also ungraded. 

4. Progress levels are frequently geared to reading achievement. 

5. The plan involves an extensive use of tests and other evaluation p10 


cedures to determine when a Pupil has completed one of the levels. 
6. Schools using th 


of pupils who do not va 


7. Pupils can move up or down easily within their classrooms and trans- 
fers to other levels in other classrooms can be made at any 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE NONGRADED PLAN 


1. Each child is accepted at his maturity level and is helped to grow 2$ 
fast as his rate of development permits. 

2. The plan requires teachers to be very explicit about objectives, mate 
tials, and procedures; this should lead to more thorough mastery of the fun- 
damentals. ; 

3. The plan helps to meet the emotional needs of the child, for he ? 
not forced into learning activities before he is ready. 

* Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools, The Principals Look 


the jns (Washington, D.C. National Education Association, 1962), Preface A 
pp. 39-40. 


at 
d 
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4. There is less boredom, loss of interest, and misbehavior on the part 
of pupils who are not challenged by the work in a graded system. 

5. The plan promotes more cooperative planning on the part of teachers. 

6. The child begins in September where he left off in June; he does not 
Tepeat that part of the work which he has completed. 

__ 7. The plan requires that teachers establish closer working relationships 

With parents because reporting to parents is neither as simple nor as well 
known as it is in the graded school. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE NONGRADED PLAN 

l. It is not a method of teaching; it is an administrative device. No plan 
pi &rouping pupils can produce excellent results without competent teachers; 
no plan can relieve the teacher of the obligation of studying individual pupils 
and of making every effort to provide instruction and guidance that is geared 
to individual needs and abilities. The nongraded plan does not give the 
teacher a group of pupils who are alike in every respect; it gives the teacher 
3 Group of pupils who are more nearly alike than pupils in a conventional grade 
With respect to one factor: rate of learning. The plan is not a panacea; it is a 
Step in the right direction. . 

2. The plan could result in a lack of balance in the curriculum. If com- 
Pleting the levels in the primary unit consists primarily of mastering the basic 
skills in language, reading, and arithmetic, other subjects such as the social 
Studies, health, science, music, and art may suffer. Teachers may be tempted 
to “teach for tests" and to neglect those subjects that are not included in the 
€vels plan. 

3. The plan may limit opportunities for learning. Some learnings are 
needed by all pupils; others are unique to the individual. A child may need 
70M to learn some things which only he will be able to or want to learn. 
_, © tate-centered approach that is used in the nongraded plan presupposes an 
identica] sequence of content for every pupil; the only difference among pupils 

nat is recognized is how quickly they can move through a preplanned, pre- 
*ctibed sequence of content and skill. _ 

4. The preplanning of content for each level tends to limit the range of 
Materials used and to deprive pupils of opportunities for participating in the 
Selection of materials and the planning of learning experiences. 

5. Difficulties may be encountered when pupils from a nongraded ele- 
Mentary school move into a graded junior high school. 

6. Parents are conditioned to reporting practices based on the graded- 
Schoo] concept; a great deal of time and effort is required to help them under- 
stand reporting practices based on the ungraded concept. . 

- Teachers in nongraded schools must devote a great deal of time to 
Constructing and using tests and other evaluative procedures to determine 
€n a pupil has completed one level and is ready to begin another. 
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8. Unless administrators, teachers, and parents spend a great deal of time 
in planning the program, the nongraded plan may result in the substitution 
of a new form of regimentation of pupils for an old, familiar one. 


Multigrade and Multiage Grouping 

Current proposals for forming instructional groups have at least one 
objective in common: to reduce the degree of regimentation that has charac- 
terized the graded elementary school. The structure proposed for achieving 
this objective, however, varies from one plan to another. The nongraded plan 
is based on the assumption that more learning takes place when pupils of 
similar achievement are placed in the same classroom; multigrade grouping, 
on the other hand, emphasizes the advantages of placing in the same class- 
room pupils with wide differences in age and grade levels. 

Information concerning this plan is not nearly as plentiful as that relat- 
ing to the nongraded plan, but some information can be found in educational 
journals. The authors of one article, which describes an experiment carried 
on in the Barstow and Torrance (California) schools, state, “The findings of 
the study support the broad hypothesis that grouping patterns should be 
based upon differences among children, rather than upon similarities." * The 
experiment involved placing in each of seven classrooms an approximately 
equal number of pupils from grades one, two, and three or from grades four, 
five, and six. The pupils in each of these classrooms varied three or four years 
in age. Comparisons were made between these multigrade classes and single 
grade classes in terms of achievement, personal and social adjustment, be- 
havior, and teacher-pupil-parent reactions. Like other innovations in ele- 
mentary school practice, the success of this plan depends upon understanding 
and acceptance of the plan by administrators, teachers, and parents; upon the 
availability of an abundance and variety of materials; and upon alert, intelli- 
gent leadership from the central office. 


those who are similar, 


2. The pupil who goes through an elementary school organized in this 
way will be a member of the younger portion of the group one year; a member 
of the middle age group one year; and a member of the older age group m 
year. 


3. There is some evidence, from experimentation in two school systems 


5 Walter Rehwoldt and Warren Hamilton, “Wh ” Grade 

P y Group by Grade Level?, ; 

Teacher, January 1959, P. 18. See also Warren Hamilton and Walter Rehwoldt, “By The 
Differences They Learn," National Elementary Principal, December 1957, pp. 27-29. 
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that the academic achievement of pupils in multigrade classes is greater than 
that of pupils in single-grade classrooms. 

4. There is evidence that pupils in multigrade classrooms make greater 
gains in personal adjustment, social adjustment, and in favorable attitudes 
toward school than do pupils in single-grade classrooms. 

5. It is not feasible for the teacher in a multigrade classroom to set up a 
common goal for every pupil, to assign the same lesson for all pupils, or to 
use the same textbooks for all pupils; individualized instruction is, therefore, 
a necessity, f ; 

6. Parents strongly supported the multigrade plan after having their 
children in the program for one year. ' 

7. ''eachers and administrators in the schools where the experiments 
Were conducted favored the multigrade plan of grouping. 

8. When several multigrade classes are established at both the primary- 
and the intermediate-grade levels, it is feasible to transfer pupils from one 
Classroom to another in the interest of better teacher-pupil and pupil-group 
adjustment. 


LIMITATIONS OF MULTIGRADE AND MULTIAGE GROUPING 
l. The plan tends to perpetuate the use of grade labels at a time when 
these labels are known to have little meaning. ae 
2. It is not necessary to place pupils from three different grade levels in 
the Same classroom in order for them to learn to live with others who are 
More mature or less mature than themselves; opportunities for this exist in 
the home in the neighborhood, on the playground, in the cafeteria, and else- 
Where, 
3. The differences among pupils are great enough when a single grade is 
assigned to a classro, 
om. f 
4. No administrative device can assign pupils to a classroom so that n 
Pupil will receive instruction suited to his educational level; only good teachers 
can do this, s 
5. 288 Although this plan of grouping scems to have produced good results 
™ Some schools, there is little reason to believe that it would achieve the same 
Tesults in all sch 
ools. ; , 
- Since circumstances vary from one attendance unit to another in ; 
large School system, the blanket application of one plan of cas e ; 
Schools in the system may serve as a straitjacket, making it more difficult 
? achieve the objectives of education. 


The Dual Progress Plan , 1 " 

This plan of forming instructional groups, like the other two discussed, 
9 Motivated by a desire to make better provision for the differences in ability 
Ound in children at any age or grade level, the desire to permit each child 
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to perform at his highest potential level. The dual progress plan differs from 
these two previous plans, however, in several important respects. The plan, as 
presented by Stoddard and tried out in selected Eastern school systems, mi 
vides the subjects taught in the elementary school into two groups called 
“cultural imperatives” and “cultural electives.” Pupils above the third grade 
spend a half day with a home-room teacher studying the cultural i aay 
language arts, social studies, health and physical education. They spend the 
other half of the school day with special teachers studying the cultural electives 
—mathematics, science, art, music, and foreign language. As the name of the 
plan implies, a dual system of regulating pupil progress is employed; pui 
progress through a graded sequence in the cultural imperatives and through 
an ungraded sequence in the cultural electives. Thus, a pupil who end 
tional talent in science may move rapidly through the sequential levels in ta 
subject while staying in his particular home room in which grouping is based 
on “all-round maturity.” . 

Like the original Gary plan, this plan goes far beyond presenting a pro 
cedure for assigning pupils to groups for instructional purposes. Indeed, che 
subtitle of Stoddard’s book is A New Philosophy and Program in Elementary 
Education. Moreover, the book explores new approaches to subject matter, 
teaching methods, and the education of teachers. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 


1. It extends downward into the elementary school a modified form of 
the grouping practice used in junior high schools. 

2. Responsibility for counseling is assigned to the home-room = 
who has an opportunity to know each pupil, his family, and his neighborhoo 
well. 

3. The pupil spends enough time with one teacher to develop a feeling 
of belonging to a group; the individual is not lost in the shuffle of classes 25 
may be the case in a departmentalized system. 

4. The home-room teacher has an opportunity to help pupils see the 
interrelationship between the language arts and the social studies. 

5. There is a closer relationship between teacher competence and teacher 
assignment: Teachers who hate mathematics are not called upon to teach it; 


those who are interested and well prepared in the subject can provide a higher 
quality of instruction. 


6. Pupils have an opportunity to become acquainted with several teacher 
each of whom differs in method and personality. 


H H . . t 
7. The opportunity to specialize in the teaching of one area may attrac 
more capable teachers to the elementary school. 


® George D. Stoddard, The Dual Pro 


jn 
gress Plan: A New Philosophy and Program } 
Elementary Education (New York: Harp 


er & Row, Publishers, 1961) 
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8. Pupils who possess special interests and talents in one area may progress 
more rapidly in that area than they could in a graded school. ] 

". b ipe teachers offer work on a longitudinal basis throughout the- 

xA ary school; they are in a good position to identify pupils with excep- 
alents and to guide their development over a period of years. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE DUAL PROGRESS PLAN 
l. The rationale for designating certain school subjects as cultural im- 
ms and others as cultural electives is confusing. It is not difficult to make 
case for language arts, social studies, and health as cultural imperatives; it is 
more difficult to understand why mathematics and science are not also cultural 
imperatives, 
d 2. 'The plan does not provide for continuous progress, since pupils who 
© not meet the grade standards in the graded portion of the plan may be 


required to repeat the work of the entire grade. 
sid 3. Specialists in mathematics and science are in such great demand out- 
ide the school that it would be difficult to staff elementary schools with 


Specialists in these fields. 

pla 4. It is difficult for the special teacl 

to le to come to know each pupil well; pare 
earn about pupil progress; and pupils mus 


a 3 
bout every forty minutes. 
5. Teacher specialists in the nongraded portion of the plan must devote 


à great deal of time to planning content and activities to be included in each 

Sequential level and to constructive tests to determine when a pupil is ready 
© move from one level to the next. 

Sk 6. The preplanning of content for each lev 

ae ee of discovering useful materials and of 
mg learning activities. 


hers in the nongraded portion of the 
nts must consult several teachers 
t move from one class to another 


el may deprive pupils of the 
exercising initiative in plan- 


The Self-contained Classroom 
The proponents of the self-contained classroom, like those of the other 
Plans discussed, emphasize the need for planning for individual differences. 
st Pamphlet devoted entirely to a discussion of the advantages of this plan 
ates that the self-contained classroom "develops a climate of learning which 
encourages, stimulates and guides boys and girls according to their individual 
abilities and interests.” 7 This plan, however, is unique among the plans dis- 
a in this chapter in that it represents prevailing practice, whereas the 
ne ets represent proposals for change; proponents of the self-contained-class- 
á 9m plan, therefore, urge that those who are considering reorganization €x- 
une the plan carefully in order to be fully aware of what they are changing. 


ion. Association for Supervision and Curriculum. Development, The 
(Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960), p. 1. 


Self-contained Class- 
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The self-contained classroom has for some time been the most widely used 
plan for forming groups for instructional purposes in the elementary school. 

Critics of the self-contained classroom have been increasing in numbers 
for several years. They generally describe it at its worst: as an organization 1n 
which special teachers cannot be used; as a classroom in which the annie 
and a group of pupils are cut off from association with other teachers a : 
pupils; as a classroom in which instruction is addressed to the class as a who 6; 
and as a classroom in which little consideration is shown for pupils with high 
or low ability, since instruction is aimed at pupils with “average” ability. Pro- 
ponents of the plan, on the other hand, tend to describe the self-contained 
classroom at its best. It may be well to repeat in this connection the statement 
that no plan of organization can, of itself, improve instruction; the most that 
it can accomplish is to provide a framework in which the imaginative can 
teach as well as they are capable of teaching. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


1. The self-contained classroom calls for placing a group of pupils with 
a teacher for the major portion of a school day. This enables the teacher tO 
learn a great deal about each pupil through long association and through 
seeing him in a wide variety of learning situations. 

2. The teacher in the self-contained classroom is in a good position to 
help pupils understand the interrelatedness of subject-matter fields. 

3. Pupils in a self-contained classroom have more opportunities for 
learning to participate effectively in group enterprises; they stay with the same 
group, under the guidance of the same teacher, for a major portion of the 
school day. 

4. The self-contained classroom permits a more flexible use of time; SIE 
nificant learning experiences are not brought to an abrupt end because pups 


must go to another class. It is easier to schedule field trips and other exper" 
ences that involve more than one period in the d. 


5. Although sound subject-matter knowledge 
teachers, other competencies, such as understanding of child growth and d€ 
velopment and ability to organize learning experiences, are also important: 
The scope and depth of subjects taught in elementary schools are not 9 
great that they cannot be acquired by regular classroom teachers. 

6. The self-contained-classroom plan can be modified to permit the n 
of consultants to work with classroom teachers and to permit teachers W T 
are weak in certain fields to exchange classes with other teachers. 


aily schedule. m 
is important for elementa" 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SELF-CONTAINED CLASSROOM 


: r 
1. The need for greater achievement in basic subjects calls for great? 


depth of preparation on the part of the teacher than teachers in self-contain® 
classrooms generally have. 
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2. Critics of the self-contained classroom maintain that pupils need ex- 
periences with many teachers. 
y 3. Teachers who are not well prepared in all areas may neglect the areas 
in which they lack competence; this leads to imbalance in the school program. 
4. Teachers in self-contained classrooms tend to become isolated from 
other teachers, rather than working as a member of a team. 


Team Teaching 
Those who like to find historical precedents for current innovations in 
educational practices frequently point out that the cooperative group plan, 
developed by James F. Hosic and his associates in the early 1930s, was a 
forerunner of the team teaching technique that is receiving a great deal of 
attention today. The two plans do have certain common characteristics: each 
teacher works as a member of a group of teachers; one teacher serves as the 
chairman or leader; cach teacher bears certain special responsibilities; and 
Space specifically designed for particular types of activity is essential. The fact 
that the two plans have common characteristics, however, does not justify an 
assumption that team teaching is nothing more than a revival of the co- 
Operative group plan of the 1930s. T 
Team teaching began to receive a great deal of attention in 1957, when 

the Harvard Graduate School of Education sponsored a program in Franklin 
chool at Lexington, Massachusetts. The experiment was financed from a 
Brant from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Robert H. Anderson, 
director of the project, and Francis Keppel, Dean of the Harvard Graduate 
chool of Education, were primarily responsible for getting the program under 
Way. Other programs were soon started at Concord and Newton, Massachu- 
Setts "to narrow the gap between research and practice by linking the uni- 
versity with public school systems to make teaching more attractive and et 
€ctive and to extend the influence of gifted teachers. . . . The time has come, 
Wrote Dean Keppel, “to recognize the difference between those who make a 
ifetime career in education and those who stay only a few years, or who teach 
Part-time. ||| At present organizational patterns treat all alike." ? ' 

. From this beginning, team teaching has become one of the most widely 
‘Scussed and frequently adopted educational innovations in recent years. 
Tograms designated as team teaching vary from the cooperative efforts of two 
teachers to programs involving several staff members, several classes, and a 
Vatiety of grouping patterns. The principal characteristics of the plan have 


been Stated as follows: 


i izati Ele- 
SJ. F. Hosi he Cooperative Group Plan for the Organization of à 
RR Scheie (ew SERE I o Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931) 
I ? Arthur D. Morse, Schools of Tomorrow— Today ( 
nc., 1960), pp. 21-22. 


New York: Doubleday & Company, 
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Basically, team teaching is an arrangement that provides for having two 
or more teachers, with abilities and skills that complement each oien 
assume joint responsibility for directing the learning activities of a group : 
students. Together, the members of the team take charge of planning ieee, 
developing appropriate methods and materials, and teaching and evaluating 
program of studies for their student group.19 


A study mentioned earlier in this chapter indicates that team teaching 
in elementary schools has been increasing: 5 percent of the schools «c 
the study were using the plan in 1955-1956, 15 percent were using it in A 
1961, and 30 percent expected to be using it in 1965-1966.!! As the num 1 
of schools using the plan has increased, many patterns of organization 
operation have emerged. Most of the plans provide for large-group learni x 
situations, small-group learning situations, and opportunity for pupils to E 
alone on individual projects. One plan uses three teachers and a clerical at i 
for seventy-five pupils at one grade level. One teacher is designated as ne 
leader and is paid an additional sum for this responsibility; the other eg iem 
cooperating teachers. Another version, used in a university campus schoo ^ 
an experienced teacher who serves as team leader, an inexperienced teacher; 
two student teachers, and a teacher aide for fifty-five pupils at the second- xi 
third-grade levels. The team leader calls the members together kopati a 
plan and evaluate the program. The inexperienced member teaches ans 
phases of the program for which he is best prepared. The student teact 
have an opportunity to observe more than one teacher, teach certain top! 
for which they have made special preparation, join in the planning a? 
evaluating of learning activities, and have their performance evaluate y 
more than one teacher. The teacher aide performs many routine tasks a 
makes it possible for the professional members of the team to concentra j 
on more important aspects of teaching. The team leader closes an accoun 
of the experiment with the statement: “We have a learner-centered organiza 


tion where our activities are not hampered as in an egg crate organization. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR TEAM TEACHING 


l. The plan provides for a better utilization of the competencies a 
superior teachers; more pupils can profit from their teaching and their influ 
ence is reflected in the planning of better programs of instruction. —— he 

2. Superior teachers can receive increases in salary without leaving t 
classroom to take administrative positions. 


Ep J 
3. The plan facilitates the orientation of new teachers to the scho? 
System and to the community. 


NS, 
10 National Elementary Principal, Elementary School Organization: Purposes, Paley ‘ 
Perspective (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, December 1961), P- 
11 Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools (1962), p. 18. 


eT, 
12 Hattie Orr, "UTTO: Ungraded Team Teaching Organization,” Oklahoma Teach 
December 1963, pp. 6-9. 
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4. Student teachers gain valuable experience by observing the teaching 
of more than one teacher and by participating in cooperative planning. 

5. Each member of the team has an opportunity to take charge of the 
phase of the program that he is best prepared to handle. 

à 6. The use of clerical aides and noncertificated personnel relieves 
eachers of many nonteaching chores. 
lear 7. Pupils gain valuable experience by being able to work in large-group 
ning situations, in small-group learning situations, and as individuals. 
. 8. The plan facilitates a more effective use of space, materials, and 
equipment. 

9. The work of the pupils can go on more effectively when one member 
of the team is absent because of illness than it does when one teacher is re- 
Sponsible for the entire program. 

á 10. Beginning teachers have a better opportunity for in-service growth 
an they do when they are isolated in one room. 


LIMITATIONS OF TEAM TEACHING 


—«Ó The success of the plan depends to a great ex 
iite ers of the team to work together harmoniously; 
tpersonal relations, the program suffers. 
2. Members of the team must spend a great deal of time working on 


Plans for scheduling, for group activities, and for individual projects. 


3. The problem of selecting superior teachers to serve as group leaders 
sful at working with a group 


of complex one; teachers who are very succes: ith a gi 
ta og may experience frustration when they are faced with semiadministra- 
€ tasks involved in serving as team leaders. 
s . Unless the team leader is particularly adept at encouraging new 
hers who are members of a team to suggest new materials and procedures, 
as may be deprived of excellent experiences that these teachers could pro- 
€, and the initiative and creativity of new teachers may be discouraged. 
ty 5 Instruction in the large-group situations tends to be the formal, lecture 
c Pe of instruction; pupils have little opportunity to ask questions or make 
Ontributions, 
Eus : Superior teachers who serve a 
teache, the actual instruction that 
ts with less experience and competence. 
ab 7. Team teaching can operate at its highest level of effectiveness only in 
uilding that has been planned and constructed for this purpose. 


tent on the ability of 
if friction develops in 


is a 


s team leaders have little contact with 
pupils receive comes primarily from 


Departmentalization 
di t can be argued, of course, that departmentalization applies to the 
e €m of organizing the content of the curriculum rather than to the prob- 

t &ouping pupils for instructional purposes; that even in a self-contained 
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classroom the teacher can arrange curriculum content in rigid m 
or in some more unified manner. On the other hand, ee =e 
may be viewed as a plan for grouping pupils that permits the ae S 
cialize in the teaching of one or a few subjects, just as the he sos 
classroom requires the teacher 9 a generalist who teaches all o ) 
ubjects to the pupils in her classroom. 
M EN crebro e scc plan prevailed throughout the joue es 
of the nineteenth century; departmentalization spread rapidly after we T 
of the century—by 1929 some form of departmentalization existed in a 
cent of the elementary schools surveyed and by 1949 it existed in 51 qe 
of the schools surveyed. By mid-century, however, it was losing ie Pe 
national survey conducted in 1959 indicated that only 9.9 percent ab 
schools were using a partially departmentalized plan and that less dp 
percent were completely departmentalized.!? A study reported three Mud 
later (1962) indicated a slight trend toward more ge dui ae es 
departmentalization 36 percent, all departmentalization 3 percent. és ee 
departmentalization, with pupils or teachers moving from classroom aah 
room at the end of each period, is practiced more frequently in grades a 
five, and six than it is in the lower grades. It remains to be seen shen 
departmentalization will again take over in elementary schools as wm 
more schools make the transition to the "new" mathematics, the “1 
science, and the "new" foreign language. 


ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


ize 
1. The new programs, particularly in mathematics and science, wee 
teaching each subject according to the structure of the discipline; on^y 
teacher who has specialized in the discipline can do this. ia Ob 
2. It is a rare teacher who has high-level competence in the teaching 
more than one or two subjects. vith 


H H H . V 
3. Departmentalization makes it easier for the teacher to keep uP 


à ; 3 ; fields: 
new developments in methods, materials, and equipment in one or two 


; schoo 

4. More young men may be attracted to teaching in the elementary 5€ 

if they are not required to teach all the subjects, in 4 
5. It is easier to Provide special equipment for one or two rooms 


ding than it is to Provide special equ 


buil uipment for all classrooms. 


LIMITATIONS OF DEPARTMENTALIZATION 
1. It is difficult for a tea 

period of the school day to ] 
2. There is little oppor 

between school subjects. 


r each 
cher who has a different group of pupils 
earn to know every pupil well. ;onships 
tunity to help pupils see the interrelatio 
; adminis 
13 Henry J. Otto and David C. Sanders, Elementary School Organization and A 


tration (fourth ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964), p. 75. 13 
14 Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools (1962), p. *^ 
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e TU is little opportunity for unit teaching, which cuts across subject 
^4 ines and usually requires more than one period in the school day. 
Set m plan encourages the teacher to regard himself as a subject-matter 
alist rather than as a specialist in working with children. 
x o Routine matters such as record keeping, evaluation, guidance, and 
porting to parents are difficult to handle under this plan. 


Ability Grouping 
eiie grouping is an attempt to form instructional groups composed of 
taii T are near enough alike in respect to one or more traits to justify 
idid s ios as a group and to reduce the task of adapting instruction to 
tethers ifferences. The plan has been used in large schools, with several 
teicher at each grade level, for the purpose of assigning pupils to the various 
of Sion on the basis of ability to learn; it has also been used for the purpose 
s E pupils within a single classroom according to their ability to 
je casures of intelligence (mental age and IQ) have been used as the 
nee or forming homogeneous groups by many schools; other schools have 
fub Pag on chronological age, achievement (chiefly in reading), social 
ity, and special abilities and disabilities." 
Rtn Iscussions of ability grouping generally mention the Detroit, Michigan, 
* m where the famous X-Y-Z grouping plan was introduced about 1920. 
0,000 pupils entering the first grade were sectioned in each school into 
8toup—containing the upper 20 percent—Y group—containing the middle 
b dE d Z group—containing the lower 20 percent. The number of 
nation] one ability grouping increased noticeably until the late 1950s. A 
Wien. Survey indicated, however, that by 1959 only 28 percent of the schools 
other Ing were using the plan." Studies conducted by Otto, Goodlad, and 
e "E reveal some significant information regarding the extent to which so- 
wher ability grouping provides a teacher with a homogenous group of pupils: 
Nis two sections are created, variability is reduced by 7 percent; when three 
Ons are created, variability is reduced by 17 percent." 
ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR ABILITY GROUPING 
to s The teacher who has a group of abler pupils can challenge these pupils 
Du vn up to their capacity by using more difficult materials, expecting these 
re Pils to progress more rapidly from one level of difficulty to another, and 
Quiring a higher quality of performance. 


Stry : The teacher who has a group of les 
Ction to their level of ability by using easier ma 


e Modern Elementary School (Boston: 


s capable pupils can gear the in- 
terials, giving them more 


15 


inge Robert Hill Lane, The Teacher in th 

ie on Mifflin Company, 1941 ), Chapter 3. d MP, 

No, 1 Stuart E, Dean, Elementary School Administration and Organization, Bulletin 
Ee ( Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960), Chapter 10. 


iT 
Otto and Sanders, p. 104. 
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time to progress from level of difficulty to another, and setting more realistic 
standards for performance. 

3. Differentiated instruction in terms of ability and effort enhance 
equality of opportunity for pupils with wide variations in ability. 

4. Parents, especially those whose children are in the upper ability group, 
generally favor the plan. 

5. Teachers, who are inclined to hope that some plan will be found to 
give them a group of pupils who are somewhat alike in ability, generally 
favor the plan. 

6. It is more true to life to have pupils compete with those who are 
somewhere near their own level of ability; slow pupils particularly have better 
opportunities to become leaders in their own groups. ; 

7. Teachers have an opportunity to do a better job of teaching the skill 
subjects when the pupils in their classes do not vary so widely in ability. 

8. 'The teacher has a better opportunity to work with individuals when 
the range of ability in the class is reduced somewhat. 


LIMITATIONS OF ABILITY GROUPING 


1. Grouping pupils into high, average, and low groups does not reduce 
variations among the pupils in these groups to any great degree: teachers 
must still provide differentiated instruction within these groups. ; 

2. The plan will not accomplish the purpose of providing instruction 
for each pupil according to his ability unless materials are provided for each 
group that are suitable for pupils of that general level of ability; this is nO 
always done. i 

3. The plan violates the pupil’s right to be different; when he is labeled 
slow, average, or bright, he begins to think of himself in these terms 4" 
begins to try to be like others in his group. 

4. The plan pays little attention to any characteristic of a pupil one 
than the trait used as the basis for grouping; there is evidence that pupils 
with similar scores on intelligence tests may differ widely in respect to othe 
characteristics. i 


5. It is difficult to find teachers who are willing to work only with slow 
groups. ; 
6. Ability grouping is a form of segregation; the pupils in the high ability 
group generally come from families at the higher socioeconomic level. df 
7. Parents frequently object to having their children assigned to the slo 
group. 


GROUPING IN RELATION TO OTHER FACETS OF ORGANIZATION 


B E H . H e 

Grouping pupils for instruction is only one facet of the problem of p 

mentary school organization. Organizing learning experiences, developiné y- 
effective classroom organization, and organizing the staff for curriculum 
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provement are other important facets discussed in the chapters that follow. 
Current practices in grouping pupils have been described in some detail 
merely to give the reader information about experiments that have been con- 
ducted in some school systems. A point of view about school organization 
expressed by the National Elementary Principal places these plans in proper 
Perspective. 


The form that the organization takes is effective to the degree that it is 
compatible with the educational beliefs and goals of the school staff. It would 
be a mistake to try to take over some package plan that has seemed to be 
effective in another community. It would be equally unwise to disregard 
experiments that have taken place in other communities. What each school 
must do is to tailor-make an organization that will, within the specific situa- 
tion in which it must function, meet the needs of each child.!5 


The Project on Instruction of the National Education Association sug- 
gests that state and local authorities need the advice of bodies divorced from 
both political and commercial affiliations. Regional curriculum study centers 
are recommended to perform this service. These centers would be established 
at Major universities located in the Eastern, Western, Central and Southern 
Sections of the country; they would be staffed by competent specialists in the 
Pehavioral sciences and in each of the academic disciplines; and school systems 
Would have an opportunity to send able personnel to these centers. “Local 
kaol boards, confused and perplexed over community pressures to use Cer- 
an instructional materials, could draw upon expert analyses carried on in a 
Setting of impartiality.” 19 

_When the student who is preparing 
"LM. to study the problem of grouping pu 
9n learns that it is not a simple problem. 
Y the entire staff of the individual elementary school or by the staff of the 
Schoo} system; other decisions have to be made by the classroom teacher. 
1€ problem that confronts the entire school staff is twofold: improving 
Vertical] organization and improving horizontal organization. “Vertical or- 
nization provides a system for classifying students and moving them upward 
tom entry to departure from the school unit. . . . Horizontal structure pro- 
th €s a system for dividing students into instructional groups and allocating 
€m to teachers.” 2° The graded school, multigrade grouping, and the non- 
Sraded plan are examples of vertical organization. Departmentalization, the 
Self-contained classroom, and team teaching are examples of horizontal or- 
Sanization, , 
is a Dividing pupils into instruction 
© called “interclass grouping”; £r 


to teach in the elementary school 
pils for instructional purposes, he 
Some decisions have to be made 


1 groups and assigning them to teachers 
ouping pupils within a given classroom 


18 ] Ne 
i National Elementary Principal, p- 18. ulilis Schools, Planning and Organin 


f Project ional Program of the P ool: 
ES Teaching (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1963), p. 49. 


Project on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools (1963), p. 70. 
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has been called “intraclass grouping.” As the student looks into the alee 
of intraclass grouping, he soon discovers that it is not a simple ee 
dividing the pupils into high, average, and low groups. Indeed, one book tha 
is devoted entirely to intraclass grouping mentions reading groups, arithmetic 
groups, social studies groups, pupil-teacher planning, developing pupil leader- 
ship, maintaining the unity of the class, meeting individual needs, classroom 
facilities, textbooks and workbooks, and the classroom library?! McAulay 
explains three types of intraclass grouping, proceeding from a simple to a Hm 
complicated type, which may be used in the social studies. The first type M 
volves dividing the class into groups of three pupils each, including one ow 
of above-average ability, one of below-average, and one of average ability. T ^ 
brighter pupil is given mimeographed material prepared by the teacher ne 
is larger in concept, advanced in vocabulary, and enriched in content; de 
pupil who has average ability is given material that is less difficult; and t d 
slow pupil is given a shorter block o£ material that is easier in vocabulary Js 
concept. He calls this procedure "the individual group method." After D 
pupils have become familiar with this simple type of group work, they mov 

into “like group work.” Here the groups are larger and are composed s 
pupils with similar interests and abilities; here also content and methods oe 
adapted to the needs of each group. The third stage is called “the divers 

group.” Here each group is composed of pupils with different interests ge 
abilities—one pupil may be an excellent reader, another may have artist ; 
or musical ability, another may have mechanical ability, and still another ed 
have leadership or organizational ability. All members of a group work d 
à common problem, but each member makes his own unique contributio". 
This description of types of grouping used in the social studies illustrates 4 


SUMMARY 


1. Every generation of American educators has struggled with the prob 
lem of grouping children for instructional Purposes, er 

2. The first three decades of the twentieth century witnessed the n a 
gence of a number of innovations in grouping: the Gary plan, the Winne 
plan, the Dalton plan, and the cooperative group plan. orent 

Current plans for grouping carry different labels, operate in a differe 


, s ere 
setting, and are designed to serve different purposes than those that W 
popular earlier in this century. 


à ex. 
?! Mary Clare Petty, Intraclass Grouping in the Elementary School (Austin, i 
University of Texas Press, 1953). , (New 
?? William B. Ragan and John D. McAulay, Social Studies for Today's Children 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964), pp. 168-174. 
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4. The nongraded elementary school movement of the last decade repre- 
sents an effort to remedy the weaknesses of the graded school, to make better 
Provision for implementing what we know about individual differences, to put 
into practice the philosophy of continuous growth, and to provide oppor- 
tunities for gifted pupils to make the most of their talents. 

i 5. Multigrade and multiage grouping emphasize the advantage of plac- 
ing pupils in the same classroom who differ in terms of age and grade levels. 

6. The dual progress plan permits pupils to progress through a graded 
Sequence in certain subjects callel cultural imperatives and through an un- 
graded sequence in other subjects called cultural electives. The plan also 
Provides for the use of specialists to teach the cultural electives. 

7. The self-contained classroom calls for placing a group of pupils with 
one teacher for the major portion of the school day; it is designed to enable 
the teacher to learn a great deal about each pupil by observing him in a wide 
Variety of learning situations. 

8. Team teaching is an arrangement that provides for having two or 
More teachers, with abilities and skills that complement each other, assume 
Joint Tesponsibility for directing the learning activities of a group of pupils. 

we plan provides for large-group learning situations, small-group learning 
Situations, and individual learning situations. i 

9. Departmentalization may be viewed as a plan for grouping pupils 
Which permits the teacher to specialize in the teaching of one or a few sub- 
Jects. The plan is used more in grades four, five, and six than it is in the lower 
Brades, 

10. Ability grouping refers to the practice of forming instructional groups 
composed of pupils who are near enough alike to justify teaching them asa 
8toup and to reduce the task of adapting instruction to differences in ability. 

11. Grouping pupils for instructional purposes is only one facet of the 
Problem of elementary school organization. Organizing learning experiences, 

‘veloping an effective classroom organization, and organizing the staff for 
Curriculum improvement are other important facets. 

. — 12. The staff of each elementary school should develop a plan for group- 
48 that Will, within the specific situation in which it must function, meet 
the needs of each child. Regional curriculum study centers have been sug- 
Bested to provide expert analyses carried on in a setting of impartiality upon 
which local school systems could depend for guidance. ; g 

13. Some decisions regarding grouping must be made by the entire sta 
fa School or school system; others must be made by the classroom teacher. 
th 4. Vertical grouping provides a system for moving pupils CN 

rough the school program; horizontal grouping provides a system for allo- 


cating * 
Pupils to teachers. co : 
15. Intraclass grouping involves a great deal more than dividing pupils 


i 1 a gi 
Phe high, average, and low groups within a classroom. 
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Photo Comment 


GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASSROOM 


Providing for small-group instruction has long been recognized as 
desirable by elementary school teachers. When lessons are taught to the 
whole class, thirty-four pupils, many of whom may be inattentive, wait 
while one pupil interacts with the teacher. But how to engage more pupils 
in active exploring and learning is not always easy to arrange. This 
photograph illustrates one soluton to the problem, a solution that is 
possible with efficient organization. The class is divided into groups of 
four for the science lesson, with a laboratory station set up for each group. 
One person is responsible for setting out and returning equipment each 
day. The lesson begins with a class discussion out of which come problems 
to be investigated, At each laboratory station, children experiment to find 
answers to the problems, and pool answers at the close of class. 

The laboratory-station type of organization is uniquely suited to the 
teaching of some school subjects. Science and mathematics come im- 
mediately to mind, but work in the social studies may proceed in com- 
parable fashion when small groups are sharing books and other equip- 
ment for special projects. 

In teaching primary reading, teachers usually divide the class into 
three or more groups for instruction. The chief drawback of this system 
is that, instead of spending time on needed oral reading, pupils must 
spend most of the reading period in unsupervised seatwork, while the 
teacher is working with another group. These unsupervised assignments 
are, of course, corrected later, but too often they give pupils a chance 
to practice wrong answers and in so doing to learn incorrect responses. 

Some teachers are experimenting with having pupils read aloud in 
twos or in threes. They take turns reading to each other in their small 
group, while the teacher moves from group to group, giving individual 
instruction. Since, in a class of thirty pupils, ten may be reading aloud at 
the same time, this scheme of grouping perm 
that beginners need. There is no quick recip 
room, and good teachers continue to experi 
for their special needs. 


its the maximum oral practice 
e for grouping within a class- 
ment to find solutions suitable 


Photo by Herbert Thier, 
Berkeley 
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Science Curriculum Improvement Study, University of Californie; 
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Problems and Projects 


1. Perhaps no other entrenched belief has been so thoroughly discredited 
in recent years as the doctrine of fixed ability. Instead of looking upon intel- 
ligence as chiefly the product of heredity, the view widely held today is that 
learning ability is the result of organism-environment interaction. That is, 
the mind develops as the result of encounters the child has with the environ- 
ment, in the course of which mental structures accommodate to new informa- 
tion and change accordingly. Thus an environment that provides intellectual 
stimulation actually aids the development of intelligence. 

Read J. McV. Hunt, “The Psychological Basis for Using Pre-School En- 
tichment as an Antidote for Cultural Deprivation.” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly 
(1964), Vol. 10, pp. 209-245. Can you find, in Professor Hunt's analysis, à 
rationale for supporting any one form of grouping at grade one level? For 
abandoning any form? . 

2. In newly desegregated schools, there are special problems in group!é 
children for instructional purposes. Any grouping plan where children are aS 
signed to homogeneous ability groups as in the nongraded primary schoo 
(the “track” system) is likely to result in classrooms where Negro children 
predominate. Typically these children have been attending inferior schools 
with large classes, poor facilities, and poor instructors. Since, in addition, many 
of the children come from disadvantaged homes, their intelligence ane 
achievement test scores are low, and so they are assigned to the slowest-moving 
track. What drawbacks to Negro children do you see in such a practice? What 
serious disadvantages are there both to cognitive development and develop- 
ment of an adequate self-image? Are there modifications of the track syste™ 
that might be made to avoid its disadvantages? 

3. One advantage of team teaching is that it makes it possible to recog 
nize superior teachers, to extend their services to more pupils, to utilize their 
talents in program planning, and to pay them additional sums for their services: 
What other advantages do you see in team teaching? What possible 41 
culties? 

4. Lincoln Elementary School, where you are teaching, has been using 
the self-contained-classtroom plan. The staff is considering the advisability ° 
changing to some form of departmentalization. Would you favor depa” : 
mentalization for all grades? Would you limit it to grades four, five, and SPP 
Would you favor complete departmentalization in grades four, five, and 5P^ 
or partial departmentalization? What criteria would you use in making you 
decisions? ; 

5. Jefferson Elementary School, where you teach in the nongraded P. 
mary, has three sections of beginners. Pupils are assigned to teachers accor 
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ing to scores on an intelligence test and the judgment of the kindergarten 
teachers. One teacher has the low group, another teacher the next reading 
level, and another teacher the fast-learning group. Most of the pupils in your 
“low” group come from families at the lower socioeconomic level of the com- 
munity. One pupil in your group, however, comes from a wealthy and socially 
prominent family. You find that all his playmates are in the high group; that 
his language, clothing, and manners are different from those of all the other 
Pupils in your room. His parents put pressure upon the principal to move 
the child to a higher-level primary. Discuss the pros and cons of such a move. 
6. The idea has been presented in this chapter that, regardless of the 
type of grouping the entire staff of the school adopts, many decisions remain 
for the classroom teacher; that intraclass grouping involves a great deal more 
than dividing the pupils into high, average, and low groups. Explain pro- 
cedures you would use in grouping pupils within your classroom for various 
enterprises. For what enterprises might pupils from your classroom join with 
Pupils from other classrooms? What is the meaning of the statement that 
grouping should be a dynamic process rather than a fixed structure? 


Organizing 
Learning Experiences 


School organization is not an end in itself; it is a 
means of facilitating the achievement of whatever 
ends or purposes are deemed worthy for the school 
as an institution. 

—Henry J. Otto and David C. Sanders, Elementary 
School Organization and Administration (fourth ed.; 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964), p. 3. 
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Studies of child growth and development, information about the realities 
and ideals of the culture, and statements of educational objectives all prO" 
vide important guides to the selection of learning experiences. However; a 
mere collection of educative experiences is not sufficient. An important prob- 
lem still remains: How to organize learning experiences so that each €* 
perience fits into a larger whole and contributes to the development of thos? 
behavior traits which are essential in our kind of society. The present chapte! 


is concerned, therefore, with the problem of developing the design of the 
curriculum. 


PLANNING THE CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


Planning the curriculum organization for any elementary school involves 


the general acceptance on the part of the staff of what they expect ar 
for the boys and girls who attend the school. After this has been determine 
the general framework of the curriculum can be developed and the spe“ r 
experiences planned to fit into the overall scheme. Too frequently the sta 

accepts without question the curriculum organization already in operatio" 
This is understandable in view of the fact that the organization of many 
social agencies lags behind technological changes, and social institutio" 
generally struggle along with outworn forms of organization suited to a? ap 
that has long since ceased to exist. Effort to modernize the organization ' 
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Congress, to eliminate obsolete county governments, and to develop larger 
local units of school administration are cases in point. A factor that operates 
to delay the development of more adequate curriculum organization is the 
widely accepted idea that a good teacher can achieve good results regardless 
of the organization. Although it is evident that no plan of curriculum organi- 
zation can produce good results without good teachers, it is also true that the 
work of the best teachers can be hindered by a curriculum organization that 
does not permit the full use of their talents. 

As indicated in Chapter 1, the choice does not lie between a rigidly 
Planned curriculum and a planless one. What is needed is continuous, co- 
Operative planning by the local staff as well as by state and national agencies 
to keep the curriculum in harmony with current needs. 


PRINCIPLES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

Curriculum organization should be regarded as the means to help achieve 
the objectives of the school. There is no advantage in introducing an innova- 
tion in curriculum organization unless the school faculty sees clearly that the 
existing organization is out of harmony with the accepted objectives of the 
School. Since educational objectives are always in the process of modification 
and expansion as teachers gain new insights, the over-all design of the cur- 
riculum must likewise be subject to continuous study and modification; it 
Cannot be completed at any given time. The following principles of curricu- 
um organization should serve as useful guides for teachers engaged in such 
a study, 


uld help to coordinate the efforts of 


teachers. The program must be arranged so that the various staff members who 
Work with the same group of children will supplement rather than duplicate 
One another’s efforts. What one teacher docs for the child must be determined 
to some extent by what other teachers have done for him and by what future 
teachers are expected to do. 

2. Curriculum organization shou 


l. Curriculum organization sho 


Id provide a well-balanced day of living 
fos boys and girls. Opportunities for the systematic study of Sena 
“reas as well as for work on units that cut across subject-matter lines aa 
© provided. Experiences that develop understanding and insight as x 
Provision for systematic drill when it is needed should also be gis ed. 
eriods of strenuous activity should be balanced by periods for a r 
axation, Opportunities for self-expression and initiative should be T a p 
€xperiences in conforming to group gens and nae should be made 
?r childr: k individual as well as group projects. — . 
3. dou mainion should provide for continuity in the learning 
experiences of the child. The newer psychology of learning furnishes many 
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guiding principles for curriculum organization. Among these principles are 
(a) learning is growth rather than a mere accumulation of knowledge and 
skill, (b) growth and development are continuous, (c) individuals differ in 
their rates of growth, and (d) learning is experiencing. 

The sequence of experiences found in many elementary schools violates 
these principles. The ladder system of grade placement, which dictates that 
long division be completed in one grade and fractions in another; that reading 
should be taught only in the elementary school; that all children who enter 
school at the same time will be ready to begin reading at a given time; and 
that economics is so complex and difficult a subject that it should not be 
taught until the student is in college presents a direct contradiction of the 
principle of learning as continuous growth. Minimum grade standards, an- 
nual promotions, and the class-as-a-whole method of teaching are other ad 
amples of the failure to observe generally accepted principles of learning. 
These examples show that a curriculum organization that achieves continuity 
in the materials to be taught frequently results in no continuity at all for 
the learner. 

The elimination of school subjects and the substitution of experiences 
based on immediate felt needs of pupils does not solve the problem of con- 
tinuity. Curriculum experiences need to be planned in such a way that they 
help the child to understand increasingly more complex materials and to 
master increasingly more effective skills of expression. They need to move 
gradually from what is familiar and concrete to what is remote and abstract: 
For example, the development of social concepts, such as interdependenc® 
tolerance, and democracy, begins with the immediate social group, the family, 
and moves gradually to more complex situations involving larger groups: 
Such concepts cannot be mastered once and for all at any grade Jevel; they 
must recur again and again in different and increasingly more mature contexts 

. 4. Curriculum organization should provide for unified learning. Many 
critics of education have pointed to the failure to develop individuals who can 
bring anything but a specialized orientation to problems and issues. Other 
critics have been concerned about the failure, as they see it, to focus attenti? 
effectively on specific content, problems, and skills. Thus ' teachers and pr. 
cipals face a perennial conflict between those who urge specialization 2 
those who sce the need for integration. r 

The point of view has already been expressed in this book that provisio" 
should be made for both the direct teaching of subjects and for broa» 
meaningful experiences for children—experiences that cut across subject lin 
Because experience has shown that learning in the subject areas is more € E 
tive as well as more meaningful when provision is made for seeing the inte? 
relationship between various subjects, many elementary schools provide 
both the teaching of subjects at regularly scheduled periods and for e 
uninterrupted periods for planning and working on problems or units t^? 
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challenge pupils and at the same time use subject matter and activities from 
many sources. 

5. Curriculum organization within any given subject area must take into 
account the structure of the discipline. The classroom teacher does not decide 
what concepts and skills are important in the area of elementary school mathe- 
Pea these are identified by specialists in the field. It is the teacher who 
í ides, however, which of these basic concepts and skills pupils are ready 

or, and how best to organize learning experiences so that pupils will grasp the 
Concepts efficiently and meaningfully. 

6. Curriculum organization should take into account the principle of 
compensatory education. Effective planning of learning experiences involves 
a systematic analysis of learning deficits, particularly for culturally disad- 
vantaged children. Learning experiences need to be systematically planned to 
match these deficits. As Bruner has pointed out, “The task of teaching a 
rd int to a child at any particular age is one of representing the structure of 

at subject in terms of the child's way of viewing things." ! 


TYPES OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

neral design of the curriculum has been given 
des in educational literature and in educa- 
ve been used to designate innovations in 
k fusion, broad fields, the core curriculum, 
Integration, and the experience curriculum have all had stanch defenders 
and relentless critics, Actually, it is seldom, if ever, possible to find any 
One of these types operating in pure form in a given school. Frequently a 
Paper organization is given one of the labels with no counterpart found in 


actual practice. 


The development of the ge 
ee attention for several deca 
al conferences. Many terms ha 

urriculum organization. Correlation, 


The important thing is whether [this] structure permits instruction and 
activities needed to serve the objectives of the school, and not how it can be 
classified. Since the nature of the general organization of the curriculum 
determines what can be done in the classroom, the dominant organization of 
the program should be flexible enough to permit a variety of specific ap- 
proaches to curriculum and teaching. This cannot be done by an obstinate 


loyalty to a given form, no matter what its merits are? 


for making practical decisions, 


Nevertheless, in order to have some basis 
he general characteristics of the 


t 
s elementary school teacher needs to know t 
Principa] types of curriculum organization. 


! Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 


Press, 1962), p. 33, 
bo i Hilda Taba, “General Techniques of Curriculum Planning,” in Forty-fourth Year- 
ok, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, Curriculum Reconstruction 


(Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1945), p- 108. 
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Separate-Subjects Organization 


The type of curriculum with which most adults of today are BÉ 
is the one in which school subjects constitute the basis for ph. coma hes 
School experiences of children. This type of curriculum organizatio sh, 
characterized by Meriam in 1920 as aimless, lifeless, disconnected, d * 
wasteful, and untimely.? It was not unusual for the elementary schoo c ually 
be taking as many as fifteen subjects during one school term. The list im x 
included reading, writing, spelling, language, arithmetic, history, cog ph 
civics, physiology, hygiene, nature study, music, art, manual training, bey 
domestic science. With this multiplicity of subjects, with content in ipn 
selected on the basis of logical arrangement, with little regard for pau 
cerns of children, and with memorization of the text as the dominant me aoe 
it is not difficult to see why leaders in education have long been deman E 
a fundamental reorganization. Fortunately, the separate-subjects pae 
organization described above probably cannot be found in pure form in ver) 
many elementary schools today. -—— 

Innovations in curriculum organization have resulted in the main T 2 
desire to provide more reality and more unity in the school p 
children. Most of the criticism of the Separate-subjects type of curricu ea 
organization reflects this desire. The need for an organization based Put 
directly on the actual problems of living Was stressed by the committee 
prepared the third yearbook of the John Dewey Society. 


Es > ] new 
It is the conviction of the Committee that the mere selection of a 


ary 
group of subjects will fail to meet the educational needs of contempo" 
living. We believe that a funda 


one that cuts through the acad 


Operative living—health, leisure 
effective utilization of human resources, and the like.4 


CES, 


: re 
The need of an organization based more directly on the unitary natu 
of child development was indicated by Melvin: 


and of the development of individual experience. It is a leftover from a tY 
of culture which 


‘eee à t to 
is rapidly passing away, an outworn garment no longer 
wear. 


& 
ce 

3 Junius L. Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum (New York: Harcourt, Pr? 
World, Inc., 1920), p. 52. 


* John Dewey Society, Third Yearbook, Democ 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1939), p. 412. 


Day 
pan, Gordon Melvin, Method for the New School (New York: The Joba 
Company, Inc., 1941), p. 19. 


york: 
racy and the Curriculum (New 
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The core curriculum at the high school level reflects the desire to develop 
a curriculum organization more in harmony with the realities of contemporary 
living and the characteristics and needs of youth. 


Correlation 

One of the earliest attempts to bring about a more unified curriculum 
Organization was the policy of teaching similar topics in two or more subjects 
simultaneously in an effort to help pupils gain a better understanding of 
such topics. For example, the colonial period in history and the New England 
States in geography were taught during the same six-week period so that 
what was learned in one subject might be related to what was learned in 
the other. Music and art were correlated with the social studies in a similar 
manner. Under this plan just as many subjects are taught as ever and it is 
obvious that the procedure represented a very short step toward a unified 


Program. 


Fusion or Broad Fields 


The fusion type of curricul 
Periods for broad fields, such as 


um organization divides the school day into 
language arts, social studies, arithmetic, sci- 


ence and health, and the arts and crafts, instead of providing a separate period 
for each specific subject, such as reading, spelling, and handwriting. Many 
teachers, particularly in the primary grades, set aside specific periods within 
the longer period devoted to a broad field for emphasis on spelling, reading, 
and other subjects. This, however, does not violate the principle of broad- 


fields organization. 


This procedure has several advantages over the separate-subjects type of 


Organization. First, it provides for longer periods of uninterrupted work and 
makes pupil-teacher planning easier. Second, it makes it easier for pupils to 
see the interrelationships between subjects such as spelling and handwriting. 
Third, some combination of subjects 1s essential if a balance is to be main- 
tained in the elementary school program. If history, geography, political sci- 
€nce, economics, sociology, and anthropology were each taught as a separate 
Subject, there would be little time left for other subjects. The broad-fields 
Plan is the typical organization used in American elementary schools today. 

An interesting version of the broad fields type of organization has be 
Proposed by Phenix. He maintains that educators should understand the M s 
of meaning that have proved effective in the development of civilization; that 
these meanings may be found in the various scholarly disciplines; and that, 
"for purposes of education, these disciplines may be assigned to six basic logi- 


Cal classes, or realms of meaning, indicating the general kinds of understanding 
a person must have if he is to function well within the civilized community. 


9Philip H. Phenix, Realms of Meaning (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1964), 
Pp. 28-29, 
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Phenix suggests six realms of meaning and assigns the various disciplines to 
these six realms as follows: symbolics—ordinary language, mathematics, non- 
discursive symbolic forms; empirics—physical sciences, life sciences, psychol- 
ogy, social sciences; esthetics—music, visual arts, arts of movement, literature; 
synnoetics—philosophy, psychology, literature, religion, in their existential 
aspects; ethics—the varied special areas of moral and ethical concern; synop- 
tics—history, religion, philosophy. 


Integration 


A fourth type of curriculum organization eliminates school subjects and 
broad fields of subject matter and presents a new basis for organizing learning 
experiences. This type has frequently been called the integrated curriculum. 
This designation has been criticized as representing a misuse of terms, since 
it is individuals rather than School subjects that are to become integrated. 
The term "integrative curriculum" is perhaps psychologically sounder, sine 
it indicates that the end sought is the integration of the individual bot 
within himself and with his environment. The integrative curriculum has 
taken three forms: the child-centered curriculum, the social-functions CU 
riculum, and the experience curriculum. These differ slightly in terms of the 
basis selected for organizing the daily program and in the extent to which the 
curriculum is planned in advance, 


_ THE SOCIAL-FUNCTIONS CURRICULUM Later attempts to eliminate school 
subjects from the curriculum used major functions of social life as the m 
for organizing learning experiences, The Virginia Course of Study for h 
mentary Schools, published in 1934, was organized around areas of living we 
as protection, conservation, production, consumption, communication, t3” 
7 See John Dewey, School and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


Meriam, Child Life and the Curriculum; and Ellsworth Colli An Experiment 
Project Curriculum (New York: The Macmillan Gapan. 1953). ixi 


1915); 
with ? 
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portation, recreation, expression of esthetic impulses, and expression of reli- 
gious impulses. Centers of interest were listed for each grade, such as home 
and school life for the first grade and community life for the second grade. 
Although a plan similar to this is frequently used for organizing the social 
Studies program, the use of this scheme for organizing the entire, program 
of the elementary school made little headway. In 1949, Shores reported that 
there was a trend toward research in elementary education centered on studies 
of child growth and on the improvement of instruction in the subject areas 
of the elementary school curriculum. The recent emphasis on taking into 
account the structure of each discipline indicates that the socialfunctions 
approach will not be used to any great extent in the immediate future. 
The social-functions curriculum probably provides opportunity for the 
greatest amount of integration of learnings. Under such a plan, traditional 
Subject-matter lines disappear and teacher and children draw upon whatever 
discipline can contribute to the solution of problems that are being studied. 
For example, a fifth-grade class might study a unit on how the early pioneers 
Moved westward. Such a unit would draw heavily upon traditional subjects 
like geography, history, economics, and sociology; but there are many science 
learnings that would also be included. Questions relating to weather and 
climate, animal life, vegetation, desert regions, and the like might be an- 
Swered by drawing freely upon both the physical and biological sciences. Chil- 
dren would also learn and practice many reading-study skills as they searched 
Or information about early methods of transportation and prepared reports. 
‘he children might spend the large block of time set aside for work on the 
Unit on any one or more of these kinds of experiences. On some days learning 
activities might draw more heavily upon geography or history as we know 
them traditionally, but on others the emphasis might be on science, the lan- 


Suage arts, or the fine arts. 
i THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 
Nave been emphasizing the immedi 


Cducational planning. The child-centere | 
its heights ed the 1920s, served a useful function by calling attention to the 


interests and purposes of children and by providing a plan of tap 
ased primarily on those interests and purposes. Without losing sight of the 
Concerns of children, the social-functions approach, which developed later, 
Tepresented an effort to give the school program a social orientation that 
Seemed to be neglected by the advocates of the child-centered school. 

A still more recent innovation has been called the experience curriculum. 
This type resembles the child-centered approach in that it uses the concerns 
9f children as the basis for organizing the work of the school. It differs from 
the earlier child-centered programs in its view that the interests and needs of 

5 Harlan Shores, Elementary School Curriculum Organization, 1890-1949 (Urbana, 
++ University of Illinois Press, 1949). 


Since the time of Rousseau, educators 
ate felt needs of children as a basis for 
d school movement, which reached 


m 
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children cannot be anticipated and that therefore no curriculum € 
can be agreed upon for the school system. The earlier child-cen aT dud 
grams, on the other hand, set up in advance certain areas of fa 
activity and to that extent planned the framework of the curriculum a 
hand. It should be pointed out that even these earlier gon a Pi 
grams emphasized the value of curriculum planning on the spo ide auf 
teacher and his group of children, but this planning of details of proj 
procedures existed within a curriculum framework set up in — A "- 
The basic philosophy underlying the experience curriculum may 
marized as follows: 


1. It eliminates school subjects and subject-matter areas as the deter 
ining factors in curriculum organization. -— 9 
A Tt regards education as the continuous growth of the whole individua 
toward intelligent participation in the life around him. . nnot 
3. Since the environment is constantly changing, the curriculum amies 
remain static; instead, it must be a series of experiences offering possibi "ile 
for growth and understanding which will help the child meet future p 
lems of living more effectively. siidyen- 
^. The curriculum begins with the interests and felt needs of SIM tivi- 
>. Growth depends upon the active participation of the child in ac 
ties that are in line with his own interests and felt needs. 
6. It is the problem of the tea 
the child will be stimulated to active 
7. It is impossible for a teache 
growth experiences in advance; such 
the personal goals of others rather t 
8. Subjects or subject-matter 
rather, they represent resources tha 
child in the solution of a problem o 
9. It does not neglect the pro 
around him, since felt needs of chil 
and arrangements, 


s nsi 
10. The only way for the child to gain social understanding, social 5€", 
tivity, and social skills is to meet 


ris 
effectively the social situations that a o 
from day to day. Take care of the present and the future will take ca 
itself. 


t 
cher to arrange the environment So = 
participation in growth ema 
T Or a group of teachers to set up vi 
Programs would force the child to p" 
han his own goals. > n; 
fields do not represent the ic 
t may be drawn upon as they assis 
f his own choosing. jturt 
blem of orienting the child in the e mar 
dren correspond closely to social pro 


The arguments usually advan 


er 
ex 
ced by those who are opposed to the exP 
ence curriculum can be summari 


zed as follows: 


1. Felt needs of children do not alo 


uf 
: is for € 
ne provide an adequate basis 
riculum organization. The characteristic 


Š hoo 
5 of the society in which the 5€ 
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exists impose certain obligations on the school that cannot be escaped if edu- 
cation is to be effective in meeting problems of living. Immediate felt needs 
of children do not assure a desirable breadth of experience. 

2. Felt needs of children do constitute powerful motivation for learning. 
but teachers can anticipate these needs by reference to the studies of child 
development and by continuous study of the children in a specific school with 
sufficient accuracy to plan a general framework for the curriculum. 

3. Felt needs of children must come from somewhere. They arise from 
experience in a specific environment. Rather than follow up immediate 
felt needs of children over long periods of time to the exclusion of more im- 
portant matters, it is the responsibility of the teacher, on the basis of a greater 
background of experience, to furnish guidance to pupils in the development 
of worthwhile interests. The teacher is not helpless in the face of a group of 
children with limited, superficial, and passing interests. He has the respon- 
sibility not only for discovering interests but also for developing new ones. 

4. Overall curriculum planning is essential to assure continuity in the 


School experiences of children. 


LOGICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 

alled in Chapter I to the need for maintaining a 
view in regard to educational problems. 
lum organization presented here points 


" Attention has been c 
alance between extreme points of 


The analysis of general types of curricu 
Up the need for such a balance. Confronted with a curriculum organization 


that was based almost exclusively on the logical organization of subject matter, 
Some educational reformers have gone to the opposite extreme of advocating 
the elimination of subjects from the school program. There is considerable 


evidence from both educational theory and educational practice that neither 


Of these extremes is sound. Taba points out, for example, that recent experi- 


ments and research have shown that “both the logic of ideas and a psycho- 
logically sound learning sequence need to be taken into account in organizing 
the curriculum.” ? 

Stratemeyer and associates hav 
Experiences in terms of persistent 
them, They conclude, however, that opp 
Studying subject matter as an organized 
needeg.1o 

Hanna and his associates examined 
and found that the number of arithmeti 


e presented a plan for organizing learning 
life situations and the ways learners face 
ortunities should be provided for 
body of knowledge when this is 


a large number of activity programs 
c experiences provided per week was 


® Taba, p. 101. 
10 F, B, Stratemeyer and others, Developing a Curriculum for Modern Living (New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957), p. 408. 
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very small. They concluded that “functional experiences of childhood are 
alone not adequate to develop arithmetic skills.” ! + i 

The evidence above reinforces the suggestion made several times in t A 
preceding pages that the teacher in the modern elementary school must e 
prepared to direct the learning experiences of children in various cede 
organization. To achieve certain kinds of outcomes, the learning experi c 
may exhibit more of the qualities of direct teaching of subjects, whereas A 
achieve other outcomes it may have the characteristics of the experience cu 
riculum. 


PURPOSES OF THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 


Various terms have been used in referring to the unified learning es 
gram. Experiences that reach beyond subject-matter boundaries and uh 
pupil initiative and cooperation have been called projects, enterprises, ac «at 
ties, and units. Although educational psychologists and ehiddeyelopt 
specialists have recently provided a great deal of data that support en 
learning, the idea itself is not new. Good teachers have from time imme 
rial included the major features of the program in their work with nee 

Comenius, in the sixteenth century, spoke out against the formal € à 
cational methods of that day. Later, Rousseau advocated teaching ei 
natural experiences and Pestalozzi demonstrated the method of teaching t p 
utilized realistic work projects. In this country, Bronson Alcott introduc ds 
the activity program into the schools of Concord, Massachusetts, as on 
1859. Francis Parker introduced socializing experiences and activities M n 
sizing pupil interest and activity into the schools at Quincy, Massachu?r ai 
where he was principal from 1875 to 1880. John Dewey established the ite 
versity Experimental School at the University of Chicago in 1896 s d 
emphasized pupil activity, pupil purposes, and problem solving. The um i 
learning philosophy prevailed in the Horace Mann and Lincoln schools " 
Teachers College, Columbia University, which were established in 1900 4 
1917 respectively. 


, 0" 
Some of the values teachers hope to achieve through the unified P 
gram are: 


1. Skill in the use of techniques involved in democratic living; 

2. Mastery of the three Rs in connection with problems that are d 
related to the interests of pupils; ¢ all 
3. Providing a sufficient variety of experiences to meet the needs ° 

pupils; 


irectly 


E am,” 
11 Paul R. Hanna, “Opportunities for the Use of Arithmetic in an Activity Pror il of 
in Tenth Yearbook, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York: Bu 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935), pp. 85-120. 
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4. Capitalizing on the relatedness of learning experiences; 
5. Discovering the potentialities of each child and helping him to de- 
velop them; 
6. Achieving a better synthesis of learning that comes from home, school, 
and community; 
. 7. Providing opportunities for the child to take an active part in plan- 
ning, executing, and evaluating learning experiences. 


SCHEDULING THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 

ools find it desirable to devote a part of the 
the remainder of the day to the teach- 
en to the problem of dividing the time 
nal program. No hard-and-fast rule 


Since most elementary sch 
School day to unified experiences and 
ing of subjects, attention must be giv 
between these two phases of the instructio 
can be given for determining this ratio. In a few schools the problem has 


been solved by dividing the time equally between the two phases—that is, 
one half of the day is given to the unified program and the other half to 


the teaching of subjects. There appear to be sound psychological reasons for 


à distribution of the time in accordance with the maturity of the children 
equal division. Purely physical activ- 


tather than on the basis of an arbitrary 
ities quite appropriately hold a large place in the education of young children, 
but such activities probably diminish in educational importance from child- 
hood to adulthood. It has frequently been pointed out that in addition to 
Providing for general education through the program of unified studies, the 
elementary school has the responsibility for helping children to develop 
specialized interests and to gradually become acquainted with the demands of 
the various fields of specialization. The child’s interests, which at first are 
general and highly utilitarian, slowly become more specialized and intel- 
lectual.12 

These considerations have resulted in a division of the school day be- 
tween the unified-studies or core program and the direct teaching of subjects 
that allows relatively more time for the former in the primary grades and 
relatively more time for the latter in the intermediate and upper grades. An 
Oklahoma curriculum bulletin published in 1947 suggested that at least one 
fourth of the primary school day be devoted to the (core) curriculum and 
that other levels of the school use not less than one fifth of the school day 
for this purpose.? It suggested, however, that as teachers become familiar 
with the possibilities of the core curriculum in the development of skills in 
the various subjects more time be allotted to it in the daily program. 

2 ; i: i 1; Development (New York: 
ipa Ur Dd anpe Lage age e hr a As detailed 


Iscussion of this problem. $ 
13 Jake Smatt, New Steps in Education, Bulletin No. 7 ( 
Department of Public Instruction, 1947), p- 30. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.: State 
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The accompanying illustration presents the principle of the division F 
the school time between the unified-studies phase and the direct teaching (0) 
subjects should take into consideration the level of maturity of the children. 


~——— LENGTH OF THE SCHOOL DAY — —- 


Unified Experiences 


Experiences units based 
on pupil interests and 
major phases of living 


Direct Teaching 


Arithmetic 
Language 
Social studies 
Science 
Health 

Arts and crafts 


A NEW APPROACH TO SCHEDULING 


The extent to which the teacher i 
living for children depends largely 
regard to daily schedules. Consequ 


s free to provide a balanced i ^ 
upon the policy followed in the schoo à 
ently, an examination of the daily schedu 
will reveal whether subjects or the needs of children come first in that schoO” 
In schools in which the characteristics and needs of children are studied yi 
and the schedule made to harmonize with them, longer time periods pé 
provided for unit teaching, the timetable is more tentative, and fewer ni 
periods are marked off by class bells, The daily schedule is planned by t is 
teacher and the children in the light of the activities to be carried on and 
flexible enough so that adjustments can be made from time to time. 


1 ch 

Hildreth has developed an excellent program for unified teaching € 
provides for unit-work periods and also for the teaching of the fundame" 
skills. 


: " ` as 
The new trends in the daily schedule were summarized by Hildreth 
follows: 
x for 
l. Blocks of time, double or treble the usual amount of time reserved ag 
lessons in formal subject teaching, are scheduled for planning and wor 


. ee B H 1 ires 
on unit activities. A short period is disadvantageous because it require 
fresh start later with much lost motion. 
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2. There is more flexibility in the program to allow for shifts in emphasis, 
temporary problems, new features which may develop from day to day. 

3. There is more variability in the program from day to day and week to 
week; but changes that would interfere with the smooth functioning of the 
entire school are arranged through the central administrative office. 

4. There are more periods during which the individual children within a 


class group work at different projects. 
5. The nature of the particular program worked out depends upon the 


ages of the children, the time of year, and local conditions. 

6. Instead of strident bells whose jangle interrupts work at inconvenient 
times, there is a large, well oiled clock in plain sight which both teacher and 
children consult. In fact the children assume responsibility for indicating the 
time previously determined upon to terminate a work or study period.1* 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE IN THE UNIFIED PROGRAM 
If the purposes of the program of unified teaching are to be achieved, 
attention should be given to the selection of areas of experience to be in- 
cluded in the program and to the sequence of the specific experiences. The 
Plans for meeting this problem differ considerably from school to school but, 
In general, the scope is determined by the basic activities in which human 
beings engage, the values the society fosters, and the major problems it faces. 
€ sequence is determined on the basis of the development needs of children 


living in a certain environment. ; 

No school or teacher can borrow and use uncritically the plan used in 
another school. The leadership in each school must provide continuous op- 
Portunity for the entire staff to study and discuss the demands of present-day 
living, the nature of child growth and development, and the learning experi- 
ences that will enable every child to meet the problems he faces individually 
and as a member of a society. However, an examination of the programs de- 
Veloped in several schools may be of real value to the local staff in planning 
the overall framework of the curriculum. 

The Educational Policies Commission 


can Children, contains an excellent summary : 
In severa] elementary schools.9 According to this report, the elementary 


Schools in Rochester, New York, Newton, Massachusetts, and Battle Creek, 
ichigan, emphasize geographic or historical interests, as follows: 
ivities suggested by the life of the children's homes 


report, Education for All Ameri- 
of the scope and sequence used 


First year: human act 


and their schools; : ; 
Second year: the neighborhood of which the school is the center; 


c 14 Gertrude Hildreth, Child Growth through Education 
Ompany, 1948), pp. 127-128. Education for All American Children (Washing- 


15 Educational Policies Commission, 
ton, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948), PP- 225-226. 


(New York: The Ronald Press 
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Third year: the local community; 

Fourth year: the state; 

Fifth year: the United States: 

Sixth year: the Western Hemisphere or the entire globe. 


The elementary schools in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, Topeka, 
Kansas, San Francisco, California, and the state of Arkansas stress comparisons 
between those cultures using mechanical power and complex machines and 
those cultures using muscle power and simple tools. The following sequence 
is suggested: 


First two years: activities of home, school, and neighborhood; 

Third and fourth years: human activities in simpler communities; . 

Fifth and sixth years: our contemporary world community. How the fooc 
we eat, the music we enjoy, the news we read result from the appli- 
cation of modern technology to the full range of the carth's resources. 


In many schools the social studies have formed the basis for the unified- 
studies program, in others science, health, and the arts and crafts have been 
included; still other schools have used significant problems of living that have 
meaning for children, without much concern for keeping experiences within 
the boundaries of any conventional school subject. . f 

Hildreth made the following Suggestions in regard to the selection ° 
units for the unified program: 

Most schools where unified tea 
plan the year's work around units that have stood the test of thorough trial. 


widening circles; then they spread t 
historical eras, at still higher levels.16 


. The possibilities for teacher initiative in developing units of work ce 
ing around significant problems of living, utilizing the interests of childre 
ions, meeting the growth and development oe 
the next chapter. The direct-teaching phà 
be presented in Part Three of this book- € 
ere that the direct-teaching phase is don 
related to the unified program so that knowledge and skills for which 


16 Hildreth, p. 92. 


nter 
n In 
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child finds a need in the unit of work can receive systematic attention in the 
portion of the school day devoted to the teaching of subjects. Moreover, de- 
voting a portion of the school day to the teaching of school subjects does 
not mean that these subjects must be taught in a formal, abstract, and mean- 
ingless fashion. ‘The teaching of school subjects has been influenced greatly 
in recent years by (1) the climination of content and skills that do not func- 
tion in everyday life, (2) the substitution of broad fields of experience for 
isolated subjects, (3) recognition of the contributions a subject can make to 
the personality development of the child, (4) the development of readiness 
before the actual teaching of a topic begins, (5) adjustment of the work to 
the maturity level of pupils, regardless of grade standards, (6) a great increase 
in the number, variety, and quality of books and other instructional materials, 
1 cooperative evaluation of pupil progress, 


(7) comprchensive, continuous, anc 
and (8) the development of curriculum guides for cach area of experience by 


local communities. 


CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION AS A PANACEA 
hapter that changing the form of curricu- 


lum organization does not of itself improve the elementary school program. 
It should be emphasized that the essential features of a good elementary 
School include the following: good teachers, good buildings, good instruc- 
tional materials, good leadership, good curriculum organization, and good 
community relations. Efforts to improve the organization of the elementary 
School curriculum will produce better educational opportunities for children 
Only to the extent that they are accompanied by improvements in teacher 
education, including a minimum of five years of professional preparation, in- 
Creased salaries for elementary school teachers, reduced enrollments per 


teacher, better financial support for elementary school building programs from 
Ocal, state, and federal sources, and the same degree of personal freedom and 
Community respect for teachers as that accorded to physicians and other 


Competent professional people. 


It was suggested carlier in this cl 


SUMMARY 


. 1. The organizing of lea 
Into a larger whole and contri 
that are essential in our kind o 
Curriculum improvement. . : 

2. Planning the general framework of the curriculum involves an under- 
Standing and general acceptance on the part of the staff of what they expect 


to do for the boys and girls who attend the school. 
3. No plan of curriculum organization can produce good results without 


that each experience will fit 
ment of those behavior traits 
ortant phase of 


ming experiences so 
bute to the develop 
f society represents an Imp 
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competent teachers; however, the work of excellent teachers can be pele 
by a curriculum organization that does not permit the full use of their talen 
4. The curriculum organization should (a) be based on eaves 
cooperative study and planning, (b) provide a well-balanced day of living a 
children, (c) provide for continuity and sequence in the learning d 
of the child, (d) facilitate the orienting of the child to the life er a 
(e) provide for unified learning, (f) provide for the development of un 
mental skills, and (g) provide for pupil participation in curriculum eee 
5. General types of curriculum organization include (a) separate su 
jects, (b) correlation, (c) fusion and integration. ' Be 
6. The integrative curriculum may take the form of (a) the child-ce : 
tered curriculum, (b) the social-functions curriculum, or (c) the experienc 
curriculum. TM 
7. The important concern is not what label is attached to the curricu Tot 
organization but whether the structure permits instruction and activities th 
serve the objectives of the school. 
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Photo Comment 


THE DISCOVERY METHOD 


In the so-called discovery method of teaching, one of the chief 
responsibilities of the teacher is to provide the setting for problem solving 
within which children can discover their own solutions. The drawing below 
illustrates an approach used by one teacher to encourage children to 
discover basic concepts in science. The pupils were fascinated by the sight 
of goldfish swimming about in a sealed bottle. 

Questions came back thick and fast: How long can the fish live sealed 
in the bottle? How does the fish get more air over a period of time? Why 
doesn't the fish starve? Does the fish eat the snails? Do plants need air 
to keep alive? Is air necessary for water forms of life? 


After several days (during which the Pupils began to bet on how 
long the goldfish would live), the teacher began science class by referring 
to the questions on the board and countering them with the question 
“What does a fish do to maintain itself when not sealed in a bottle?” The 
suggestions offered by the class, which were in reality an analysis of jt 
Problem, included such statements as: it must respire; It must eat; It must 
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get rid of wastes; It must avoid enemies; it must avoid very unfavorable 
conditions of its environment. The class saw that if all of these conditions 
could be maintained in the sealed bottle the fish could live indefinitely. 

For each of the conditions necessary for life, the pupils proposed 
hypotheses directly related to the goldfish in the sealed container. Some 
of the hypotheses proposed to explain how the fish was able to take in 
oxygen were: 


1. Water has oxygen in it; fish take in water and can get oxygen in 
this way. 

2. Sunlight acting on water forms oxygen. 

3. Only air-breathing animals use oxygen. 

4. There is a very slow passage of air throu 


which is sufficient to replace that used in the fish. 
5. Minerals in the sand dissolve in the water, giving off oxygen to 


gh the glass of the bottle 


the air and water. 
6. The plants give off e 
the carbon dioxide that the fish give off. 


Similar lists of hypotheses were prepared for the other conditions 
necessary for the maintenance of life. Each hypothesis was discussed and 
some discarded as not worth testing. Hypotheses that provoked consider- 
able argument were retained and the pupils devised experiments to test 
each one separately. To test Hypothesis 1 for example, three pint-size and 
three quart-size fruit jars with self-sealing lids were procured and one pint 
of water added to each jar. In the water of each jar were placed two 
small goldfish. The jars were then all sealed tightly and set on a table. This 
was done early in the morning and by three P.M. the pint jars contained 
four dead fish and two that were apparently nearly suffocated. The three 
quart jars, half-filled with water and half-filled with air, contained six 
fish that seemed to be in a normal condition. Two of these quart jars were 
kept closed and the third was opened and all were left until the following 
day. At that time all the fish in the closed jars were dead while those in 
the one that had been left open were alive. The class accepted this experi- 
ment as sufficient evidence that oxygen is a vital factor in respiration of 
fish and that oxygen can be taken in from the water, or air can be gulped 


from above the water. 

Teaching methods like these unquestionably foster the development 
of those intellectual skills needed by laymen as well as scientists. In the 
several weeks in which they pursued their study, pupils learned to question, 
keep accurate records, keep an open mind, challenge 


test rigorously, and evaluate evidence. 


nough oxygen for the fish to live, and use up 


observe carefully, 
each other's statements, 


ucted by Frank Lipousky, drawing by Kenneth Lansing; living 


© (Classroom experience cond 
plants reduced in number.) 


things not drawn to actual size; 
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Problems and Projects 


1. One of the problems besetting curriculum workers today is that ku 
what should be the nature of compensatory education. Here are some of t 
solutions presently being tried out: 


ENRICHMENT 


Schools organizing the curriculum on the principle of enrichment at- 
tempt to make up to children for those educational experiences outside A 
school participated in by the middle classes but not by children who are po 
erty stricken. In such schools children take rides on a train, visit airports, pa! 
and zoos, attend concerts, and see art exhibits. 


ADJUSTMENT 


Under curriculum adjustment, teachers attempt to gear the level of m 
struction to achievement level of pupils. Thus a fifth-grade class might ch 
exposed to typical third-grade content under the adjustment principle in su 
subjects as reading, social studies, and science. 


MATCHING THE DEFICIT 


> , , ch 
Some schools, particularly in preschool-primary, are attempting to mat 


instruction to specific deficits. Since language is one of the chief deficits, P 
cial instruction is provided to build vocabulary, and to develop syntax F 
concepts. In teaching reading, basal texts especially prepared for disadvantaé 
children are used. In health, Special emphasis is placed upon nutrition. 


À ; ais 

According to the philosophy set forth in this text, the third golu a 1 
the preferred onc. Explain why. Use material from articles written about ; 
approach in your explanation. You can locate articles on the educatio? 


culturally disadvantaged children in Education Index and Psychological 


stracts. yell 
; m arly V 
2. The spiral plan of organizing content is one that seems peculiarly er 


suited to such subjects as science, arithmetic, and the social studies- 
the spiral plan, concepts introduced in elementary fashion in one of the“. 
grades are reviewed and treated in increasingly more sophisticated j 
every other year or two. Careful attention to sequence of concepts is ae 
for this method of organizing content. Teachers must know to which 
ings children have been exposed to date, and which learnings constitu : 
next logical steps in the spiral. 
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Here are some learnin i 
: s to be develo; ed in c i i 7 
Ne g: p 1 onnection with a study of 


a. While animals can move about to get food, plants stay in one place 
and must get food in that place in order to live. 

b. The plants most familiar to children are those in the flowering seed 
group; these plants have roots, stem, green leaves, and flowers. 

c. Each part of the plant is structured to serve a particular function. 

d. In flowering seed plants, the flower develops into fruit that con- 
tains a number of seeds; new plants grow from seeds. 


re ye your college courses in botany and examination of courses of study 
cere schools, plan the learnings to take pupils further in their de- 
check vo i concepts as they study plants in grades four and six. If possible, 
bien d ist with a botanist to make sure that you are emphasizing im- 
ncepts and increasingly difficult ones. 
"s e Se to which state legislatures mandate specific instruction 
the eee o concern to students of education, though often the extent of 
icc ate is little known. There has been a tendency for politicians and 
Secure groups to remedy problems by passing laws requiring specific in- 
evils ae [in a result, laws in many states require that the schools teach the 
etiquett obacco, alcohol, and Communism, and that instruction include flag 
m e physical exercise, and state history and civics. In some cases, the 
Specifies a separate class period of a minimum number of hours. 


ber Hd your state legislate with respect to curriculum? Can the con- 
ilia prescribed by law be integrated into the unified program described in this 
apter? List the prescribed learnings and tell how integration. might be 


accomplished. 
" ts In the 1940s and early 1950s, th 
fee learning experiences. After 
to i how to organize to reform in content 

nclude languages and science. Today we 


Ort : 
o3 he social role of the school as reflected 
curriculum revision as the joint enterprise of educators and university 


Sch . ; p ; 
SPA uie This latter concern (curriculum revision) has resulted in the pro- 
hist lon of a number of teaching materials in separate subjects: economics, 
o s > 
Ty, mathematics, and science. 


lu Examine some of the new curriculum ma 
m library, Those produced under the direction of R. Karplus as part of the 


sepa Curriculum Improvement Study are one example. Does the use of 

s materials, produced as a separate subject, mean a return to a subject- 

of OEE form of organization, or can and should the materials be used as part 

ue curriculum? If the latter, how can they be so used? State 

Speci api] how language arts and other content areas can be related, with 
c suggestions for each topic in the revised curriculum. 


e concern of educators was over how 
Sputnik, the emphasis was shifted 
and expansion of the curriculum 
see a broadening of concern both 
in compensatory education and 


terials available in your curricu- 


Organizing the Class j 


for Living and Learning 


The teacher is not always seen as a sort of all-purpose 
parent substitute or authority figure. In the eyes 

of many people he is also a specialist in the art of 
directing learning. This role, important in itself, is 
also an important ally to other roles the teacher may 
be asked to take on. 

—John M. Stephens, The Psychology of Classroom 
Learning (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1965), p.9. 


EII 
EE 


Curriculum improvement involves many types of activities. The school 
staff examines research dealing with factors that influence learning, expen 
ments with techniques for gaining a better understanding of children, ana 
lyzes recent social trends, and makes surveys of the local community. It 
formulates lists of educational objectives, evaluates instructional materials, 
Prepares curriculum guides, and develops the over-all design of the curriculum. 
These activities are, however, merely means to an end—the improvement of 
living and learning in the classroom. It is in the individual classroom that the 
actual improvement of the curriculum takes place. 

The quality of living and learning that goes on in elementary school 
classrooms is intimately connected with the strength and unity of this nation. 
Since dictators have demonstrated that the schools can be used as effective 
instruments for developing, in a half century or less, a nation of individuals 
loyal to totalitarian ideals, it follows that faith in democracy and capacity for 
participating in cooperative group enterprises must be developed in our 
schools if the American way of life is to survive. 

Traditional classroom procedures, embodied in what is generally know? 
as the recitation method, are ill suited to the achievement of the objectives 
of democratic citizenship. If the elementary school is to fulfill its mission 25 
the front line of American democracy, we must discover the methods of de- 
mocracy and put them to work in classrooms. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN TEACHING METHODS 


The procedures involved in what is commonly known as the recitation 
method have for several decades been recognized as inadequate to meet the 
demands upon the elementary school. In 1928 Thayer pointed out that these 
procedures were based upon a psychology of learning no longer accepted, out 
of harmony with the broader objectives of education, and inconsistent with 
our fundamental democratic aspirations.’ Since that time much progress has 
been made in incorporating into instructional practices the implications of 
the newer psychology of learning, in broadening the objectives of elementary 
schools, and in placing more emphasis upon democratic living in the class- 
room. The following outline is based upon the assumption that these three 
factors, which have been given attention in preceding chapters, provide the 
fundamental sources to guide teachers in making decisions in regard to 
methods. 


Principles of Method Based on the Newer Psychology of Learning 
1. Method should utilize the present interests of pupils and stimulate the 


development of further interests. 

2. Method should encourage the pu 
toward which to work. 

3. Method should provide op. 
abilities of pupils. 
. 4, Method should make provision for individual differences in abilities, 
interests, and backgrounds of pupils. 

5. Method should utilize opportunities 
concrete materials. 

6. Method should provide for 
use in meaningful situations. 

7. Method should provid 
of the child. 

8. Method should reflect an un 
learning as the modification of behavior. 


pil to establish worthwhile goals 


portunities for developing the latent creative 


for learning through the use of 


the development of basic skills through 


e experiences closely geared to the maturity level 


derstanding of the broader concept of 


mocratic Ideal 


Principles of Method Based on the De 
herpupil cooperation in planning, 


1. Method should provide for teac 
executing, and evaluating. 

2. Method should provide 
and teacher guidance. 

3. Method should provi 
lems arising in connection with school living. 
(Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 


for a proper balance between pupil freedom 


de for pupil participation in the solution of prob- 


1 V. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation 
1928), p. iii. 
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4. Method should provide opportunities for the Pupil to develop skill 
in group processes. 

5. Method should provide for the stimulation of individual effort through 
the use of group approval. T 

6. Method should provide opportunities for Pupils to make decisions 
and assume responsibilities. : 

7. Method should provide for the gradua] development of self-direction 
on the part of pupils. 


Principles of Method Based on the Broader Objectives 
of Elementary Education 


1. Method should be concerned with all aspects of child development. 
2. Method should i 


3. Method should Provide for orienting the child to his community, his 
nation, and the world. 

4. Method should promote security and Satisfaction for every child. — 

>. Method should reflect an understanding that the fundamental skills 
are broader than the three Rs. 

6. Method should reflect an understanding that teaching the fundamen- 
tal subjects such as reading, writing, and arithmetic involves the development 
of attitudes, appreciations, and understandings, as well as knowledge and skills. 

7. Method should facilitate the development of logical intelligence. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


One facet of educational reform that has been receiving a great deal of 
attention for more than a decade is improving the quality of instruction. The 
urge to have the schools make a maximum contribution to the strength ak 
the nation, the realization that inadequate education of children and youth 
represents a tremendous economic loss for the nation, the quest for excel- 
lence in all aspects of American life, and the Persistent criticisms of schools 
are some of the factors that have accounted for the renewal of interest ir 
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educational journals to the Handbook of Research on Teaching, which is 
more than 1200 pages in length. 


Developing a Theory of Instruction 

The use of the terms “theory” and “theories” in relation to the process 
of education is not new. Titles such as Theory and Practice of Teaching and 
Theories of Learning have been used freely in educational literature for many 
decades, Activity in the area of theory building has, however, been increasing 
in recent years, particularly in educational administration, curriculum, and 
Instruction. s 

Efforts to develop a theory for the various facets of the educational enter- 
prise have generally centered around common themes: the meaning of a 
theory, the relationship of theory to practice, the essential characteristics of 
a valid theory, and the functions performed by a carefully developed theory. 
A few writers also offer a model or a tentative theory.* 

Writers use the terms general principles, guidelines, frame of oie hee 
Postulates, and assumptions to explain what they mean by a theory. ue a 
ample, “The term ‘theory’ is often used to mean general principles ir 
Seem to predict or account for events with an accuracy so much better than 
Chance that we may say that the principles are ‘true ” 5 Bruner contends 
that a theory of learning is not a theory of instruction; that the former > 
descriptive while the latter is prescriptive. He says, in discussing a theory o 
instruction: 


It is not a description of what has happened when learning yd pe 
place—it is something which is normative, which gives you something B 
Shoot at and which, in the end, must state something about what you do 


] 6 
When you put instruction together in the form of courses. 


One of the difficulties in theory development in any area is the el 
9f school people to think of theory and practice as separate Mar epi in 
of theorizing as an impractical activity engaged in by d. aren v» Te- 
moved from practical situations. Those who are concerne with te oping 
a theory of instruction and with making it operational in classroom situa m 
therefore, point out that theory and practice are interrelated aspects of the 
teacher’s behavior and that without guiding principles teaching can be only 


koki ‘ J 
?N.L, Gage (Ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching (Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally 


&C ; . 
Ross b Coladarchi and Jacob W. Getzels, The Uses of Theory à eee 
Administration (Stanford Calif.: Stanford University DON n d Dame = iia 
ministrative Theory (New York: Appleton Century’ Crofts, T 59; LE ; T mp, 
cuticulum Theory (Wilmette, Ill: The Kagg AL. us ee 
‘Needed: A Theory of Instruction,” Educational Leadership, May > PP- 27. 


5 Coladarchi and Getzels, p. 4. 
€ Bruner, pp. 523-524. 
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accidentally successful. The teacher, like all human beings, is so e ded 
ing decisions. Moreover, he makes these decisions within a frame o e ae 
When his frame of reference is explicit and examinable he is said rd es 
"intelligent method." When the teacher acts in conformity with gui vd € 
ciples he is testing his theory; the theory is formulated, tested in practice, 

y is formulated. d . 
cm e stated that, in developing a theory of instruction, rein 
nately, we shall have to start pretty nearly at the beginning, for there e 
little literature to guide us in this subtle enterprise." * He believes that a - : 
theory of instruction must concern itself with the factors that Se de 
child to learn effectively, with the optimal Structuring of knowledge, with 


: . in 
optimal sequence that is required for learning, and with the nature and pacing 
of rewards and punishments. 


intelligent behavior on the part of the teacher in several ways. It is eps 
to mention two of the most obvious ones here. It supplies some guiding ad 
ciples concerning what needs to be done to achieve certain objectives. a a 
of merely following tradition, accepting without question the opinion he 
authorities, or using hit-and-miss procedures, the teacher behaves in ie 
with a carefully developed theory of instruction that is at least tentati "i 
held. A valid theory of instruction also enables the teacher to present a stru A 
ture of knowledge that is appropriate for the child; instead of merely ee 
i i & to a school subject, the teacher helps 


er 
positions so that he can generate the pem 
to explore the subject on his own. "You take the child where you find 


s 3 ; Or 
and give him the structure that 1$ economical, productive and powerful f 
him and that allows him to grow.” 8 


Exploring the Role of the Teacher 
The term “role” 


i : h, 
ar IT, are now being used in educational peri 
nistration and instruction Rose has called at 
this approach as follows: 


particularly in school admi 
tion to the advantages of 


The concept of role Provides 


; P ; in 
a natural basis upon which to view teaching 
behavior. It is task-oriented; it j 


: : ; : jente 
s function-oriented. It is behavior-orien 
7 Ibid., p. 524. 

8 Ibid. p. 525. 

9 See Neal Gross, Ward S. M. 


> , ole 
ason, and Alexander McEachern, Explorations 1n R 
Analysis: Studies of the School Su 
1958). 


nC 
perintendency (New York: John Wiley & Sons, : 
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not in a general sense but in terms of the job to be done. It is concerned with 
behavior relevant to the effects desired. Thus it is a useful tool in the hands 
of teachers and students of teaching.!? 


The need for a more accurate definition of the professional role of the 
teacher can be seen by looking first at current practice in school systems and 
then at teacher-education programs in colleges and universities. Technological 
advances have shortened the work week for industrial workers; educational 
research has, on the other hand, increased the responsibilities of teachers and 
required them to lengthen the work day and the work week. In some school 
systems such chores as policing hallways and playgrounds, supervising lunch- 
rooms, making out complicated attendance reports, collecting money for 
Various purposes, serving on committees, visiting the homes of all the pupils, 
and a host of other demands leave little time for the professional work for 
Which the teacher was employed and for which the teacher alone is qualified. 
It has been estimated that nonteaching chores take up 26 percent of the 
teacher's working day. Many school systems have realized that such unrealistic 
tole expectations serve as positive deterrents to high quality instruction and 
have taken steps to provide a better environment for teaching. Providing cleri- 
cal help, reducing class size, employing specialized school personnel, provid- 
ing teacher aides, providing better instructional materials and teaching aids 


are steps in this direction. : . 
facet of the current effort to improve m- 


Teacher education is another : 
Struction in which role analysis is receiving much attention. Although much 
of the effort to improve teacher-education programs 1s still devoted to raising 
Standards for admission to teacher-education programs, to upgrading cer- 
tificate standards, and to increasing the number of years of preservice educa- 
cation, there is increasing recognition that these concerns represent only one 
phase of the problem. The need for a teacher-education program designed 
to establish in the students those patterns of behavior needed to perform 
effectively the tasks involved in actual classroom situations has been empha- 
sized in several publications." : i 

A most interesting discussion of the preparation of teachers calls atten- 
tion to a number of functions that teachers must perform for which they 
receive inadequate preparation in preservice education programs: ee 
with a parent, (2) working with several groups simultaneously in the class- 
room, (3) engendering interest in the world of ideas, (4) developing problem- 
Solving abilities, (5) dealing with questions raised by pupils, (6) dealing with 
problems of discipline, and (7) recognizing and making adequate provision for 


10 Gale W. Rose, "Performance Evaluation and Growth in Teaching,” Phi Delta 
Kappan, October 1963, p. 51 

, .p.5l. ; ahi -— 

11 É “Performance Evaluation and Growth in Teaching”; 

See Gage, pp. 452-467; Rose, dson, and Burton Blatt, The Preparation of Teachers: 


and Seymour B. Sorason, Kenneth Davi [ 
An Unstudied Problem in Education (New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962). 
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individual differences.!? The study is concerned primarily with nie bà 
elementary schools. The authors examine the assumption, now ^d ues iia 
great deal of attention, that the quality of instruction in Clemen ay R 
can be improved merely by requiring prospective teachers to take ma eer 
in the liberal arts and sciences. They conclude that S GE nds Eu 
supported either by observation or by scientific evidence. T xi, is 
teachers should be liberally educated persons, but they S caer: 
primary tasks of the teacher are to stimulate, to impart knowle e aioe 
to help children acquire intellectual skills—tasks that do not depen a 
on the teacher’s knowledge of certain content areas. They maintain t 5 ins 
by-day observation of the tasks teachers perform will result in increased r 


. : in 
nition of the teacher as an applied psychologist concerned with the learni g 
process. 


Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness 


effectiveness and lists 104 data-gathering de 
A comprehensive summary of recent develo 
is beyond the Scope of this section. Howe ;tful 
quality of instruction cannot be understood without some reference to fru 
efforts in the area of evaluating teacher effectiveness. 


3 jmate 
Most efforts to evaluate teacher effectiveness Tecognize that the ultima 
criterion is the effect that tl 


on the behavior of the ppi 
Much of the earlier work in thi ineffective for several reasons: t 
teaching function was i i 


2 ion 
pments in this phase of eae 
ver, Current efforts to improve 


j ‘ tees tO 
ve personality traits as Le eie e 
nd others have reduced this list to fifteen: qs 
Cooperativeness, dependability, emotional aen 
SS, flexibility, forcefulness, judgment, mental alertness, 
12 Sorason, 


. 1 Davidson, and Blatt, The Preparation of Teachers: 
in Education. 
13 For additional ey 


Teachers for Young Ad 
1962). 


effective teaching. Barr a 
ancy, considerateness, 
ethicalness, €xpressivene: 


An Unstudied Problem 


idence on this issue see Elizabet 


ve 
h L. Dalton, What Makes Effecti 
olescents? (Nashville, 


ers; 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teach 
TE f 
TA S Barr, and others, Wisconsin Studies of the Measurement and Prediction ? 
Teacher Effectiveness (Madison, Wis.: embar Publications, Inc., 1961). ining 
16 W. W, harters and Douglass aples, The Commonwealth ‘Teacher-Trait 
Study (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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oe in crea que bec and drive, and scholarliness.!9 
ou raits are not subject to objective mea 
n a administrators who are faced with the eui d of peeps 
a this basis will generally do so on the basis of subjective judgment, 
ak ER bn to cvaluate teacher effectiveness differ in enikeni re- 
cl e earlier work in this field. First, the idea that teaching is a mys- 
"anie dis hat cannot be studied objectively is being challenged. Second, it 
eiua a > that the effect of the teacher on the behavior of pupils 
Thiet e evaluated profitably until the pupils have lived their entire lives. 
i = recent programs attempt to identify the professional roles that teach- 
ds Mica to play in actual school situations and to evaluate teachers in 
" ein : ective performance of these roles. Fourth, a great deal of research 
he evoted to the effort to determine the effect of certain patterns of 
g on the performance of pupils. 
Pe few illustrations of the emphasis in recent efforts to evaluate teacher 
E dice will add meaning to the summary statement in the previous par- 
E ph. Raths, for example, assumes that there are twelve functions that are 
o great importance in almost every teaching day. He believes that teacher- 
education programs should concentrate on these functions, that teachers 
should be observed with these functions in mind, and that teachers them- 
ies should be looking at their own work with these functions in mind. He 
clieves that the data should be used as a basis for improvement and that it 
voud be unfortunate if teachers were rated by some only in these terms. 
he functions of teaching Raths identifies and explains in detail are: 


. Explaining, informing, showing how; 
. Initiating, directing, administering; 

. Unifying the group; 
. Giving security; 

. Clarifying attitudes, beliefs, problems; 

. Diagnosing learning problems; 

. Making curriculum materials; 

. Evaluating, recording, reporting; 

. Enriching, community activities; 

10. Organizing and arranging classroom; 

11. Participating in school activities; 

12. Participating in professional and civic life.!* 


n be raised concerning some of the teacher functions 
lustrate the current trend toward evaluating 
the performance of functions that teachers 


*O 00 -1 OV V1 A v) bh — 


Although questions ca 
included in Raths' list, he docs il 
teacher effectiveness in terms of 
are expected to perform. 


135-136. 


16 A, S. Barr, and others, pp- 
Good Teacher?,” Childhood Education, May 1964, pp 


17 Loui AAT 
ise Raths, “What Is a 


and control are present.19 Sloan and Pate reported a study of pine 
interaction differences between classes taught according to the Schoo we! 
matics Study Group and those taught in the traditional mathematics ee 
One significant conclusion from this Study was that the SMSG tea 


Sponses.?o 


is of 
j| notable effort to identity teaching functions from Hee vine © 
actual teaching has been attempted by the schools in Provo, Utah.? che 
Program, as well as many other studies which illustrate the newer approa W. 
the evaluation of teacher effectiveness, are discussed in the article by Gale 
Rose to which reference has been made. f the 
The remainder of this chapter is devoted to an analysis of some o 1) 
factors involved in organizing the class for living and learning, including i 
improving group living in the Classroom, (2) improving the classroom of 
vironment, (3) developing discipline for freedom, (4) developing units 
nal materials effectively, 


Improving Group living in the Classroom 


The idea that the teacher has a Tesponsibil 
better group living in the c] 


WRK. White and R. Lippitt, Autocracy and Democracy (New York: Harper & d 
Publishers, 1960). 


tes 
19 Robert Lytton Spaulding, “Achievement, Creativity, ang Self-concept acm 
of Teacher-Pupi] Transactions in Elementary Schools" (Urbana, T1.: University of Illi 
twelve-page manuscript, 1967). 


en 
20 Fred A. Sloan and Robert T. Pate, "Teacher-Pupi] Interaction Differences Beat 
Group and Traditional Mathematics” (Norman, Okla.: 


us r 
ity for creating Langue 
asstoom is one of the most challenging, exciting» 
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and pervasive concepts in modern education. The quality of group living 
makes the difference between an excellent teaching-learning situation and a 
poor one when evaluated in the light of democratic values. The teacher who 
understands the meaning of group dynamics and who uses the techniques of 
group leadership intelligently has solved many of the problems relating to the 
broader concept of method. This does not imply that these techniques are 
new or that there is any particular virtue in the term “group dynamics” as 
such, Many teachers have been using group processes successfully for years 
without knowing that the term existed. Other teachers have wondered why 
they have so much difficulty with groups, why their pupils seem to learn 
slowly, and why they have so many discipline problems. "Teachers have always 
known that a child's behavior is different when he is a member of a group, 
that a group is something more than just an aggregation of individuals, and 
that there are good groups and groups that are difficult to manage. The term 
"group dynamics" seems to be a convenient expression for those principles 
and procedures that provide greater insight into and greater skill in the solu- 
tion of problems of group management. As teaching becomes more highly 
Professional, it is to be expected that new and more technical terms will be 
applied to various aspects of the teacher's work. Teachers, therefore, are mak- 
ing a greater effort than ever before to understand the implications of such 
terms as “group dynamics” and to help parents and other interested citizens 
See more clearly what such terms mean im relation to the effort to provide 


better educational opportunities for children. 


The Meaning of Group Dynamics ; 
Group dynamics refers to the study of what happens when human beings 


Work in groups. It is concerned with discovering the extent to qe apis 
beings behave differently when they are members of a group than w. qb hey 
are alone; the factors that promote group productivity; and the 2 niques 
that are effective in group discussion, planning, and gwen t is he 
cerned with helping individuals to understand what is ame in z 
group, to assume their responsibilities as group members, and to learn the 


techniques of group leadership. j 
Gina Lion has been the subject for research and experimentation 

in industry for several years. In an experiment conducted by the Western 
= was found that the productivity of 


Electric C ; several years ago it ; 
Workers depend more oe social and psychological factors related to or- 


ganization and management than upon external factors, cp Pe paro 
working conditions. The experiment showed that Md E t ia 
relationships played an important part in ino ae much work an 
employee did and how well satisfied he was in doing it. 

nd W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 


22 See F. J. Roethlisberger a 
bridge, Mass.: | University Press, 1939). 
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The study of the nature of groups, group processes, and group he ps 
is receiving increasing attention in books for school oe ove He 
visors. It is recognized that the faculty of a school must a Se 
a mere aggregation of individuals if the objectives of the st ied opted 
School are to be realized; the faculty must be bound into a close y pde. 
organization with common purposes, intense loyalties, and effectiv ae el 
working together. The administrator or supervisor must ed ag warts 
about human relationships, group processes, and leadership tec! eae ban 
expects to direct his staff toward the accomplishment of the goa p mE 
tion. Some of the techniques used for this purpose are discussed in T is 

The study of group dynamics has also had a profound € ded 
methods of teaching used in modern elementary schools. Mm 
learned to use sociometric tests to determine the structure of human r ege 
Ships within a given group of children and the degree of apu icr for 
jection of each child by the group. They are learning the techniq d e 
studying the group behavior of boys and girls and for fostering ye ba. ped 
sion, planning, and evaluation. A rapidly increasing number of gui 


^ ae : ; ips in 
available to teachers who are interested in improving human relationship: 
the classroom 2? 


Values Derived from Participation in Group Processes of 
Cooperative group work is essential to democratic living. A group. 


essential prelude to responsible, 
always selected the kinds of group 
ing this goal. Curriculum content 
basis of providing opportunities fo 


Ge 
S, iometry in Group Relations (Washington, Be 
" ; Association for Supervision and Cure d " 
velopment, Group Planning in Education (Washington, D.C.: The Association, York: 
i i up Behavior of Boys and Girls (New 
olumbia University, 1951). 
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to work with others is a by-product that is attained as pupils work on many 
types of content and at many types of activities. 

Some teachers use voting as a technique for training in democracy; they 
have pupils settle issues themselves by a majority decision. Some teachers 
may go so far as to set up a voting booth in the classroom because they feel 
that knowledge of voting procedures promotes democratic citizenship. Al- 
though such activities may be useful on occasion, they can hardly be depended 
upon to give pupils a clear understanding of the rights of self and others in 
a democracy. Pupils need also to learn about the historical evolution of human 
tights and responsibilities and then to have opportunities to practice demo- 
cratic living in the classroom. 

_ Pupils in modern elementary 
in groups in connection with practica 


schools have many opportunities to work 
lly every curriculum area. One example 


comes from a sixth-grade class that plans and publishes a newspaper. Stand- 
are developed in the language-arts 


ards for narrative and expository writing 

class; a writing clinic is held once a week and devoted to the improvement 
of written expression; and time is also set aside for planning the details of 
Production and the allocation of responsibilities. Omar Khayyam Moore has 
used the example of a first-grade class that published a newspaper as an ex- 
ample of what he calls the "responsive environment for learning." These pupils 
learned word construction, reading, writing, and other skills in an enterprise 


that they regarded as their own.”* 


The Teacher Knowing How to Organize 

When the primary purpose of the elementary school is regarded as the 
Mastery of the knowledge and skills relating to the three Rs, and when the 
aristocratic philosophy of selection and elimination prevails, classroom organ- 
zation is a relatively simple matter. Knowledge and skills considered impor- 
tant by experts in the various fields are selected and divided into quotas, with 
a certain quota assigned to each grade. The classroom teacher has only to 
Organize the materials assigned to his grade in an orderly sequence and pro- 
ceed to cover a certain amount of the content each week. . . 

On the other hand, when learning is regarded as the modification of be- 
havior, and when the democratic philosophy of educating each child to the 
fullest extent prevails, organizing the class for living and learning becomes 
One of the most difficult and at the same time one of the most crucial tasks 
Confrontin ] 

The "eee in the elementary school must, therefore, be some- 
What of an expert in human relations, must be a good administrator, must 
know how to keep several groups working harmoniously and profitably, must 


24 Omar Khayyam Moore, “Autotelic Responsi 
Ronald Gross and adith Murphy, The Revolution 1m t 
race & World, Inc., 1964), pp. 184-219- 


ve Environments for Learning," in 
he Schools (New York: Harcourt, 
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have an intimate knowledge of each pupil’s needs and abilities, must have a 
wide acquaintance with various types of resources for learning, and must have 
the ability to capitalize pupil’s capacity for leadership and to enlist their 
wholehearted cooperation. 

A yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment listed the following basic concepts of cooperative learning: 


1. Cooperative learning begins with establishing rapport. 

2. Cooperative learning gives pupils experience in setting up goals to- 

gether. 
3. Cooperative learning provides an Opportunity for pupils to plan and 

develop experiences to achieve their objectives, 


4. Cooperative learning encourages all concerned to make group de- 
cisions and assume responsibility for those decisions. 


5. Cooperative learning provides for a division of responsibility among 
individuals and small groups 


6. Cooperativ 
tribute materials, 

7. Cooperative learning extends beyond the classroom, 

8. Cooperative learning provides for group evaluation of progress toward 
Eoals.25 


€ learning gives pupils an opportunity to gather and dis- 


The teacher's time and effort spent in establishing rapport during the 
first few days Pay large dividends later. One purpose of this effort is to estab- 


lish a friendly relationship in which each child regards the teacher as a helpful 
and trusted member of the group who is really interested in him as a perso”: 
Another Purpose is to provide Opportunities for Pupils to know one another 


25 Association for Supervisi 
: Pervision and C 
(Washington, D.C.: The Association, 194! ) 
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be found to help the individual realize his personal goals while he is contrib- 
uting to the realization of the goals of the group. 

Once individual and group goals are clear to members of the group, the 
teacher must help the group organize in ways to attain these goals. The class 
1s usually divided into several committees for working on various aspects of 
the problem selected. Some teachers find it difficult to give the various com- 
mittees enough freedom to work out their problems in their own way; others 
fail to give them enough guidance, and the result is chaos. The teacher should 
be sure that necessary materials are available and that the children know 
where and how to obtain them. Certain members of the group may take re- 
Sponsibility for distribution of materials and for keeping a record of materials 
used. In any case it is well to remember that children learn to plan only 
through planning and that experiences in cooperative planning can yield 
valuable learnings. 

One important factor in the success of a group is leadership. The mem- 
bers of the group need help in choosing the group leader wisely. The leader 
needs help in understanding the functions of the leader. The film Broader 
Concept of Method, listed at the close of this chapter, illustrates how the 
teacher can help a pupil understand what a leader is expected to do. 

__ Group processes are, of course, used by teachers in the U.S.S.R., but for 
different purposes. There, they are used to produce standardized behavior to 


Serve the interests of a collective society. A democracy prizes the worth of 
the individual and pupils are expected to make their own unique contribu- 
tions to group enterprises. In this framework, the growth of the individual, 


rather than standardized behavior is the end sought 


IMPROVING THE CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 
The education of the child is, in the broader sense, a function of the 
total environment. Attention was given, in Chapter 3, to several educative 


agencies other than the school which help to shape the lives of children. 
lizes the contributions of out-of-school 


he sch i h it uti 
al enis, ions ingful the school living of boys and 


Children for which the school accepts - 

guided living, In the same sense, no dassrõom can be completely isolated 
tom the influence of the school system, the home, the community, and the 
Tealities and ideals of the society in which the school pad For the purpose 
9t this discussion, however, the term "classroom environment" is used to 
Mean those physical, intellectual, emotional, and social factors that directly 


“Soviet Method: 
dler (Ed.), R 
Brace & W 


s of Character Education: Some Impli- 
eadings in Child Behavior and Develop- 


?9 See Urie Bronfenbrenner, 
orld, Inc., 1964), pp. 262-271. 


Taufe for Rescarch," in Celia B. Sten 
ent (second ed.; New York: Harcourt, 
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affect living and learning in the classroom. The classroom environment plays 
an important role in determining the quality of living and learning that is 


and for children a classroom environment that Promotes cooperative group 
experiences through which children develop skills for living in a democratic 


The Physical Environment 


The physical environment of the classroom includes the location, size, 
shape, and construction of the room itself; the furniture in the room; the 


heating, and ventilating; the acoustics of the room, and the provisions for 
sanitation, cleanliness, and orderliness. Every teacher knows that the physical 
environment of the classroom in which he must work has certain advantages 


The teacher has the responsibility of examining carefully the assets and 
liabilities of the classroom and of planning to make the best use possible of 


that the physical environment of classrooms is the responsibility of the board 
of education, the Superintendent, and the school architect. In this period of 
increasing enrollments in elementary schools, more new buildings are being 
constructed than ever before. Fortunately, the profession of school architec- 


and chairs; more important even th 


; and foggy rooms, where the teacher and the chil- 
and uncertain, You feel, after a visit to such rooms, 
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that you have been in a foggy, misty, damp atmosphere and you are glad to 
get out into the fresh air again. Then there are rooms where you feel that 
ra have just walked into a patch of warm spring sunshine, where the chil- 
ee happy, good-humored, and secure as they work. These are the rooms 
: vhich the children find a sunny warmth of being appreciated for their own 
Pon abilities and skills; where the teacher is serene, patient, and happy. 
ese rooms have a temperature climate which is right for the optimum 
growth of the child—a climate in which the learning process flourishes. 

_ What can teachers do to foster an intellectual, social, and emotional 
climate in the classroom that will help pupils develop skills for living? What 
e the skills for happy, successful living with others? Although the intel- 
‘€ctual, social, and emotional phases of child development are inseparable, 
coe be more convenient to consider them one at a time. The ability to 
think clearly, critically, and creatively is highly important for living. Thinking 


> not something children do only in school as they prepare arithmetic as- 
ignments or write examinations. Rather, it is something they have to do 
face both in school and in 


"s order to meet the problems of living that they face 
the life outside the school. It assumes increasing importance a$ children 
Bow to adulthood and face the complicated problems of living. 

. What can teachers do to help children think clearly, critically, and cre- 
atively? First, teachers must understand that problem solving develops 
through several stages. Most of the problems that children face are in reality 


a collection of smaller problems, and teachers need to help children see that 
e but several. The next step after 


Sy really have not one problem to solv : 
recognizing the problem and breaking it down into smaller problems is to 
Collect all of the facts that bear on the problem. Children need help in pick- 
Mg out the relevant facts and discarding the others; in forming tentative 
Conclusions on the basis of the facts collected; in postponing a conclusion 
until sufficient facts have been collected; and in trying out the tentative solu- 
tion to see whether it works. All of this means that the teacher is creating an 
Intellectua] environment in which children are free to work out under intel- 
ligent guidance the solutions to their own problems and thus grow in the 


ability to be intelligent, self-directing citizens. It represents the application 
í le of experimentation. 


to the cipio MP 
classroom of the democratic princip A 
The soci i classroom is as important as the intellectual 
ocial climate of the he classroom has been 


Climate, D : ? ; „ronment in t 
à . De Je social environ ; 
veloping a desirab recent years as teachers have gained a better 


Blven in A ; : 
Balaena ot the nic d the social heritage, the relation of the indi- 
Vidual to the group, and the part the environment plays in forming the human 
Personglity, p 

Sociologists use the term 1 
ts, techniques, mores, and institutio 
8eneration to another by means of social 


“social heritage” to signify the knowledge, 
ns that are transmitted from one 


habi 
participation and formal education. 
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The home, the community, the church, and other educational agencies help 
the growing child to identify himself with the society of which he is a part, 
but the school is society’s specialized agency both for promoting the social 
growth of children and for perpetuating and improving the culture. Thus the 
classroom becomes a laboratory in which the child studies, discovers, and 


enjoys the democratic way of life. 

The importance of the classroom's social climate is understood more 
clearly when it is considered in the light of the relation of the individual to 
the group. Society is the nécessary environment for the development of 
human personality; the individual is as intimately related to the environment 


group life, 
© types of social climates existing in elementary 


a » laissez-faire, and de i autocratic 
climate, the teacher makes all the i 4 CI e ivi 


find little Opportunity in this type i 
group planning, or self-evaluation, 
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In the laissez-faire climate, each child operates as an individual, strives 
for recognition of his own achievements, and develops little regard for the 
rights and accomplishments of others. In this climate the human relation- 
ships are in terms of coaction rather than interaction; there is little emphasis 
on group living. 

In the democratic climate, goals are 
the basis of cooperative group planning. The role of the teacher is neither 
that of a dictator nor of an interested spectator. The teacher assumes the 
tole of a mature person responsible for guiding the work of the children as 
they work out goals, plan activities, and evaluate achievements. Leadership is 
not regarded as the exclusive privilege of the teacher or of a few gifted chil- 


dren. It is a shared role; sometimes one and sometimes another acts as leader 
according to what the individual can contribute to the work of the group. 
Emotional control is another important skill for living. The child who 
has good mental health can mect disappointments bravely, can remain good- 
natured under trying circumstances, can admit mistakes, and can forget 
offenses quickly. Good general health makes it easier for a child to develop 


emotional control. The child who is well nourished, who gets sufficient sleep, 
fares better in respect to emo- 


and whose general physical condition is good 

tional adjustment than the one who lacks these things. The school cannot 
“towde the food and other essentials of good general health, but it is respon- 
sibie tor teaching the child the importance of health and for working closely 


With parents to see that the health needs of the child are given adequate 


attention, 

The classroom climate has a great deal to do with the mental health of 
Children, The teacher can do a great deal to see that the personality needs 
of the child are being met in the classroom. The child needs to feel secure 
în his group; the insecure child is a problem child. Children must have oppor- 
tunities to make decisions and to become increasingly self-directing and the 
teacher can provide these opportunities. The school must also provide oppor- 
jum for wholesome play, for play will reduce emotional tensions when 
all else fails. 

Even if children are in good health, feel secure at home and at school, 
and engage in wholesome play activities, they must still be taught to control 

€ir emotions. To get over emotional outbursts children have to learn that 
temper tant d fee for themselves will not work. If 
ntrums, crying, an school, they will have 

o . i leasant dis osition and trying to 
"eu My gepetienee i havne Ls most be in relations Sh 


established and plans are made on 


Peg be learned in a week. Teac 
ildren are to develop this importan 
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DEVELOPING DISCIPLINE FOR FREEDOM 


The close relationship existing between the work of the deed mem 
and the future of our democratic way of life places a heavy € ie 
the teachers of America. Teachers in our society must aed ipsc 
ough job of teaching the fundamental subjects but puis sad aet 
manner as to produce the kind of citizens needed in a free > : » discipline 
this obligation it is essential that teachers understand not only vr reas 
is necessary in any type of society but that the discipline required in : as 
tacy differs from that required in a totalitarian regime. The dišcip in be 
totalitarian regime is meant for slaves; the discipline ofa aper [lesa s 
for free men. The discipline that sustains the dictatorship bo ening e 
democracy. The danger that exists in America during these critica bens is 
danger of resorting to a type of discipline suited toa totalitarian TB e Md 
been recognized by many intelligent and patriotic citizens. pecus ons 
than dictatorship, requires discipline. Without a disciplined ead a ane 
edge and materal strength are to no avail. Indeed, the champions of des} won 
in all ages have been confident that the lack of discipline would prov dn 
fatal weakness of democracies; to them freedom and discipline - es 
contradictory terms. It is imperative, therefore, that the special kind o isnt 
pline that is suited to free men be clearly understood not only by tea 
but by members of the general public as well. , 

The term “discipline” has eae meanings. We speak of ape 
psychology, or history as a discipline, meaning a field of study ora 43 hat 
subject. We also think of discipline as the quality of the individua apie 
causes him to restrain the impulses of the moment, to sacrifice ya à 
pleasures for the attainment of a purpose. Most adults realize that discip vis 
taking the harder way when an easier one is open, is a prerequisite to Lira 
while achievement. When we Say that a teacher has good discipline, we E e 
that she maintains order in the classroom. When we say we had to discip m 
a child, we usually mean that we had to punish him. Finally, when we SPA 
of developing discipline for freedom, we mean providing experiences that W - 
foster self-direction or self-control in the child. Democracy cannot surviv 
without individuals who can sacrifice immediate interests to remote ends, 


: 5 an 
who can sacrifice personal interests to the welfare of the group, who € 


exercise self-control to such an extent that social control becomes increasing? 
unnecessary. 


Children cannot develop the discipline for freedom by being held m 
the complete domination of the teacher day after day and month pi 
month; neither can it be achieved by "taking the lid off” and allowing € 
dren to do as they please. It can be achieved only by living in the Ham : 
from day to day in accordance with the ways of democracy under the Pn 
ance of a teacher who understands how human behavior develops and wh? 
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in his daily activities both in the school and in the community, practices the 
discipline of a free man. 

. Organizing the classroom environment déliberately to give children ex- 
perience in democratic living and removing from the classroom those prac- 
tices that stand as obstacles to the achievement of discipline for freedom are 
highly complex and difficult tasks. They are achieved by (1) gradually reduc- 
ing the amount of teacher direction as children become more mature, (2) 
giving children many opportunities for planning, sharing, discussing, and 
evaluating activities, (3) encouraging children to assume an increasing amount 
of responsibility for the control of behavior in the room, (4) encouraging 
experimentation and problem solving, (5) fostering skill in self-analysis, (6) 
developing children’s ability to make intelligent choices, and (7) providing 
enough teacher direction to give the children security and satisfaction. For 
the teacher in the modern elementary school, an understanding of the rela- 
tionship between freedom and discipline is the beginning of wisdom; and 
the ability to foster self-direction determines his professional stature. 

The concept of discipline as something that comes from within is by 
no means new, as the following quotation indicates: 


It is therefore clear that the discipline which reveals itself in the 
Montessori class is something which comes more from within than from 
without. But this self-discipline has not come into existence in a day, or a 


week, or even a month. It is the result of a long inner growth, an achieve- 


ment won through months of training.?* 


DEVELOPING UNITS OF WORK 

An examination of curriculum guides and of recent books dealing with 
curriculum and instruction reveals that the unit of work is widely used as a 
method of organizing the work of the class in elementary schools. Although 
there are differences of opinion concerning the meaning of the term, its 
essential characteristics, and the methods that should be used in selecting and 
developing units, the idea seems to be generally accepted that the unit of 
Work represents one of the best devices yet developed for achieving the 
broader objectives of the modern elementary school. 


Meaning of a Unit of Work 
The Dictionary of Education defines a unit as "an organization of learn- 
ing activities, experiences, and types of learning, around a central theme, 
problem, or purpose, developed cooperatively by a group of pupils under 
teacher leadership." ?* The essential features implied by this definition are that 
27 E, M. Standing, Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work (New York: New American 


Library of World Literature, Inc., 1957), pp. 198-199. : 
28 Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1945), 


p. 436. 
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(1) learning takes place through many types of PU. ior ee 
through a single activity such as reading and reciting; (2) os a ehh 
unified around a central theme, problem, or purpose; (3) the ve Re 
opportunities for the socialization of pupils by means a a Prud 
planning; and (4) the role of the teacher is that of a leader ra 

of a taskmaster. 


Types of Units 


References can be found in educational publications to resource apes 
curriculum records, teaching units, learning units, subject-matter e. te 
perience units, commercial units, activity units, core units, iuda us 
matter units, and survey units, In general, however, two principal anis 
units are recognized: subject-matter units and experience units. i furi is 
that any unit uses both experience and subject matter. The ifi ae 
primarily one of emphasis: In one type, experience receives the ke Ried 
phasis, whereas in the other, subject matter js given more E ecd 
ing experience in which the central concern in the acquisition of in Te ee 
in which the experiences involved are few and formal, is referre du 
subject-matter unit, A learning experience in which the central a EE 
with the development of desirable traits of behavior, in which soma uae 
varied learning experiences are involved, in which subject matter fun 
an experience unit. 


3 : : à ; t ing an 
in planning, executing, and evaluating experiences, and with selecting 
Organizing experiences in relation to 


GM. n 
worthwhile purposes that are significa 
to children. 


Problems Involved in Developing Units 
f the princi 


Outlines o 
ing units of work are available from man 
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ORIENTATION OR APPROACH Even in traditional schools where teaching 
has been organized on the basis of the recitation, good teachers have never 
been satisfied merely to assign lessons without first arousing the interest of 
pupils and otherwise preparing them for understanding the significance of the 
lesson. The success of the unit of work depends in large measure upon the 
ability of the teacher to (1) create an interest in the unit, (2) help the pupils 
to sce the significance of the unit, (3) relate the unit to past experiences of 
the pupils, (4) utilize the resources of the local community in orienting the 
children to the problem, and (5) provide a classroom environment that stimu- 
lates interest in the unit. 

During the orientation period the teacher must be alert to discover the 
interests, needs, and capacities of individuals; to look for leads to worthwhile 
activities for individuals and groups; and to develop a feeling of group unity 
and enthusiasm. Observation of a master teacher during the orientation period 
of a unit of work leads to the impression that a great deal of time is being 
wasted in getting the unit under way, unless the observer understands the 
crucial importance of enlisting the enthusiastic participation of every pupil in 


the enterprise. 


Through skillful planning of class discussions during the orientation 


period, it is possible for the teacher to help pupils see themselves in relation 
to the new unit so that a high degree of involvement occurs from the outset. 
Such was the case in one study of community health problems in which the 
teacher began with a discussion of health problems students themselves had 
faced. It was discovered that more than half of the class had had malaria. 
The students wondered whether they were representative of the total popu- 
lation of the city. They found that local health authorities had no reliable 
data, and so the students proposed to find answers to their questions by a 
direct survey. Interest was high by this time, and the work was planned 
carefully and executed well. The time had been well spent in orienting the 
upils to 1 aking. : 
Sid The Videtur a from which the approach to the unit may be de- 
veloped differ from one situation to another. Some common sources are: (1) 
discussions in the classroom or elsewhere, (2) materials brought from the 
homes of pupils, (3) exhibits and displays, (4) an important event en 
in the papers, (5) the presence of an outstanding visitor, (6) a pos. pi ure 
being shown locally, (7) a vacation trip taken by the teacher or a pupi ; " )an 
excursion, (9) a book, magazine, or poem, (10) an educational film, (11) an 


experience from a previous unit. 


TEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING The pupils, under the guidance of the 


teacher, should have a large share in planning the activities to be included 
in the unit. Plans must be made concerning (1) the objectives of the unit, (2) 
what activities are necessary, (3) what committees will be needed, (4) what 
responsibilities each committee will have, (5) what activities each pupil 
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should undertake, and (6) how the unit is to be evaluated. It is ne 
ticipation in planning that pupils are given opportunities for democratic ^ e 
in the classroom. As the children suggest objectives, activities, or, eee > 
the teacher. writes them on the chalkboard. It is the teacher's responsi : vid 
to suggest others that the children may overlook. After the snegl on dn 
been listed, the children and the teacher evaluate them to discover = 
ships, eliminate duplications, and organize problems in a sequential Order " 
THE WORKING PERIOD The activities that constitute the working ge 
of a modern unit are lifelike, adjusted to the maturity levels of pupils, E 
and socially significant. During the working period the children, under ta 
guidance of the teacher, put into effect the plans previously made. The e xn 
ties during this period will vary from day to day. There will be b ee 
working individually at gathering information, reading, or writing for ma ne 
and periods when the children work in groups, planning reports or excur: 
or working on exhibits. ; 
The dita is frequently raised by teachers who have not had pe 
with directing the varied activities involved in a modern unit of work: t 
can the teacher maintain order with so many different activities going on = 
the same time? A certain amount of noise is to be expected if a group s 
children is enthusiastically engaged in various enterprises. This does des 
imply that rudeness and near-bedlam are to be condoned. Many classroo 
can be found in which children work on 
undue amount of noise or c et 
b h knowledge of the psychology 
learning, with knowledge of the Principles of leadership, possessed of aa 
executive ability is necessary to the orderly management of the working perioc- 
THE CULMINATING ACTIVITY 'The culminating activity may take a 
form of a play, an exhibit of work, an assembly program, or a party. It 15 e 
portant that this activity be carefully planned so that the children will e s 
feeling of accomplishment and a greater sense of solidarity. Details of oe 
culminating activity are usually planned during the progress of the unit $ 


: "s e 
that this activity serves as a summary of the important achievements of th 
unit. 


1. Evaluation should be co 
concerning all phases of a child’s 
velopment or his mastery of 
be accomplished through th 


mprehensive. Evidence should be collected 
development and not merely his mental ot 
specific knowledge and skills. Evaluation pom 
e use of paper-and-pencil tests alone. These m 
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be supplemented by teacher observation, anecdotal records, samples of the 
work of the pupil, case studies, sociometric tests, and teachers’ ratings for re- 
sponsibility, initiative, cooperation, work habits, and other habits and attitudes. 

2. Evaluation must be continuous. In a unit of work, evaluation cannot 
be accomplished at a specific time. It is a continuous process that goes on dur- 
ing the orientation period, the planning period, the working period, and the 
culminating activity. 

3, Evaluation must be cooperative. Opportunities must be provided for 
each child to check his own progress and to participate in the group evaluation 
of the work of the unit. Qualities of initiative, self-direction, and responsibility 
cannot be developed if the pupil must always look to the teacher for the evalu- 


ation of his progress. 


Advantages of Unit Teaching 

The unit of work is not an educational panacea. Although the unit of 
work may form a large part of the curriculum in the elementary school, it 
does not constitute the whole curriculum. Children will read many books 
not specifically related to any unit; there is music that is valuable for its own 
sake as well as music related to a unit of work; and some aspects of skill will 
need practice for mastery which does not come from the unit of work. How- 


ever, a number of values can be derived from units of work if the unit is 


carefully planned, if the teacher has a considerable amount of skill in manag- 


ing group work, and if the class schedule is so arranged that a considerable 
block of time can be allotted to work on a unit. Some of these values are: 


1. A unit can provide admirably for individual differences because of the 
wide variety of activities involved; each child can find an activity in which he 


can participate successfully and from which he can gain recognition. 
2. The unit can be adapted readily to the characteristics, needs, and re- 


sources of the community. 
3. Materials can be drawn 
4. The unit lends itself to the 
_ 5. The unit provides opportunities 
direction, and responsibility. 24 ' 
6. The unit provides opportunities for the acquisition of useful informa- 


tion and skills through their use in meaningful situations. 


from many subject-matter fields. 
use of many concrete materials. 
for the development of initiative, self- 


EFFECTIVE USE OF MATERIALS 


One task that confronts every teacher, regardless of the subject taught or 


the level at which the teaching takes place, is that of effective use of resources 
for learning. Whereas the single textbook was the principal resource for 
learning in the elementary school of 1900, effective teaching today involves 
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an understanding of the uses and misuses of textbooks; intelligent use of de 
central library and classroom collections; effective use of motion pictures an 
other audio-visual media; use of community resources—people, institutions, 
processes, and events—as instructional materials; understanding of the irn 
butions of automatic teaching aids and programed learning; and uc eae 
with other teachers, principals, and supervisors in the preparation of textua 
materials dealing with the local community. ; me 
Long before the child enters school his understanding of the environm 5s 
begins; as soon as he is born his contact with objects begins to multiply. 
When he enters school, however, he is frequently expected to begin too soon 
to deal with abstractions—with symbols in a book that stand for qo. 
Therefore, many of his school experiences are vague and lacking in e 
Educational reformers have, therefore, been concerned for many years with 
eliminating the curse of verbalism (use of words without any paenan ie 
of their meaning). The emphasis on learning from direct experiences da d 
back to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Richard Mulcaster (053 d 
1611), John Amos Comenius (1592-1670), and other sense realists ee 
that the proper order of learning must be things-thoughts-words. The aa 
emphasis appeared in a book on teaching written in 1923: “They ev 
lose sight of the relation that should exist between the exercises of the scho : 
and the realities of life, and as a result they teach words rather than the thing 
and meanings for which these words stand." 29 Tt is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that current curriculum projects sponsored by foundations and pro 


fessional groups place a great deal of emphasis on the selection and prepara 
tion of instructional materials.20 


The Textbook 


have much to offer when they are used wisely. 
€ end of a chapter or unit in a modern textboo 

some excellent suggestions for projects and activities which pupils can use sh 
make the contents of the chapter more meaningful, some suggested readings 
and some suggestions for audio-visual resources and field trips to be used ue 
connection with the chapter or unit. The teachers’ manual, which accompanie 
m hit a Carl Ruediger, Vitalizing Teaching (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company 

23), p. 7. 


39 See Association for Supervision and Curricul 


? Cur 
um Development, Using Current 
riculum Developments (Washi 


ngton, D.C.: The Association, 1963). 
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a series of textbooks, offers many suggestions concerning the teaching of con- 
cepts and skills. 

It is not surprising, in an era when every aspect of the elementary school 
‘program is being subjected to scrutiny by people in all walks of life, that the 
textbooks used in the schools should come in for their share of criticism. 
Some of the criticisms are based on sound philosophical and psychological 
principles; some are based on inadequate information concerning the purposes 
and practices of the schools; some come from individuals who are longing 
for a return to the "good old days"; and some represent a form of special 
pleading for a specific method or a specific set of materials in the competitive 
market. At any rate, the teacher, the principal, and the supervisor must under- 
stand these criticisms, correct deficiencies when this is possible, and be pre- 
pared to explain why certain textbooks are used in their schools. It has been 
alleged, for example, that one publishing firm and one reading specialist 
have gained control of the reading field through sheer promotional efforts and 
that the reading methodology in this series of readers is basically unsound; 
that reading textbooks used in the primary grades are so easy and so repeti- 
tious that they insult the intelligence of many pupils; that textbooks used 
in modern schools fail to inspire pupils with stories about the great American 
heroes of the past; and that textbooks present an unrealistic picture of what 


life is like for many children and adults?! 
Teachers in most school systems now 


textbooks to be used in the local school system l ; 
textbook commissions. Whether the teacher is serving on such a committee 


or selecting the textbooks for his own classroom, he should be familiar with 
accepted criteria for textbook selection. Such items as the following should be 
the field, use of appropriate 


given consideration: authorship—recognition in the. ; 
technical vocabulary, use of pertinent research findings, appropriate style of 


writing; mechanical features—size of type, quality of paper, appropriate il- 
lustrations, and cost; contents—balance in terms of social significance, suffi- 
cient detail to make concepts meaningful, application to life situations, or- 
ganization in terms of principles of learning; helps for teacher and pupils— 
teacher’s manual, study helps for pupils, adequate summaries and previews, 


table of contents, index, glossary, emphasis on problem solving? 

The competent teacher helps pupils develop the necessary skills in the 
use of the textbook. When textbooks are passed out to pupils, the teacher 
calls attention to the name of the author and to his position, explains the 
significance of the copyright date, and explains that the preface usually tells 


2 k Right to Learn (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
See Glean oe ero m E Time to Get New Schoolbooks," U.S. News and 
o Klineberg, “Children’s Readers: Life is Fun 


serve on committees to select the 
from lists prepared by the state 


a f OU 3 
in f ; 
Bec Fair-Skinned bos e g in Elementary School (second ed.; New 
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ok was written and what purposes it is designed to serve. He ex- 
oe te can be located by using the table of contents, es 
and charts, the index, the glossary, and the reading lists. The teacher c ps T 
systematically throughout the year to make certain that pupils are using te 
books effectively. 


Other Reading Materials 


Effective teaching requires the use of a wide variety of reading mi 
in addition to the designated textbook. Providing for individual €— 
and enriching the learning experiences of all pupils involves locating En 
using a variety of reading materials. Reference materials such as encyclope dd 
dictionaries, atlases, magazines, and newspapers are essential. Books for s" 
central library and for room collections must be carefully selected so that is 
represent many types of literature including folklore, fiction, autobiography: 
biography, historical materials, geographical material, and poetry. 


Audio-visual Media 


The contributions to learning that can be made by the use of audiovisual 
media such as sound and motion pictures, still pictures, records and ag inp ] 
and radio and television is now well documented. These media can be rain 
to sustain attention, to provide concreteness, to increase the meaningfuln : 
of abstract concepts, to bring into the classroom places and events cone 
time and space, and to stimulate interest. They may also help the teacher ee 
the problem of working with several groups at the same time. For campe ks 
teacher may use the tape recorder and earphones hooked up to pupils des 


i rage 
to simultaneously present lessons to several groups—slow, fast, and ave E 
learners—in the classroom. 


The effectiveness of any m 
those who use it. The availabil 
radio and television is only 
of the objectives of the co 
for its use, the maximum 
been reported, for examp 
discussion, and showing 
answer test questions 78 
duction or discussion.33 


edium of instruction depends upon the skill : 
ity of textbooks, other reading material, on 
one factor; unless the medium is selected in term 

urse or unit and unless there is adequate planning 
potential of the medium may not be realized. It P 
le, that introducing a film, showing it, providing e: 
it a second time increased the ability of pupils ex 
percent over just showing the film without int 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning 


" ^ P 1 S 
It has been said that education is the last of the great human enterprise 


to be influenced by technology. Certainly, agriculture, industry, huc : " 
military, and housework have been transformed by recent technologica 
33 See Arthur H. Shuster and Milton E. Plo, 


icu- 
ghoft, The Emerging Elementary Gum 
lum (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Book: 


s, Inc., 1963), pp. 137-147. 
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vancements. Rapidly increasing school populations, the pressure of new 
knowledge on an overloaded curriculum, and demands that the quality of 
instruction in the schools be improved have caused school personnel to be 
particularly receptive to any help that might come from modern electronic 
devices or from programmed learning. 

Although the teaching machine, as a device, is the product of recent 
technological developments, it has revived an educational issue that is almost 
as old as civilization itself: the relative importance of teachers and instruc- 
tional materials. Plato believed that the student could acquire an education 
only by studying with a wise man; Socrates, on the other hand, urged an ap- 
proach that placed less emphasis on the teacher and more emphasis on the 
independent efforts of the student. When textbooks were first introduced 
some teachers viewed them with alarm. “Can textbooks replace teachers?” 
President Garfield has been credited with the statement: “Give me a log hut, 
with only a simple bench, Mark Hopkins on one end and Ton the other, 
and you may have all the buildings, apparatus and libraries without him.” 
Thomas Carlyle, however, said, “The true university of these days is a collec- 
tion of books." No one has claimed that the teacher is dispensable. Tech- 
nology, be it ever so modern, will not relieve the teacher of hard work. It will, 
if used wisely, help the teacher to get more work done. . 

Programmed learning, whether it is used in connection with teaching 
machines, programmed textbooks, or other automated procedures, has certain 
advantages: it enables the pupil to proceed at his own rate; it requires the 
pupil to be active if the lesson is to move; it gives the pupil immediate 
knowledge of his progress; it requires the teacher to be more precise about 
objectives; it provides for continuity from easier to more difficult concepts; 
and it requires the pupil to master one step before he goes on to the next 
one. The effective use of teaching machines, programmed learning, educa- 
tional television, and other innovations requires the reconstruction of the 
School organization, not merely the reconstruction of the role of the teacher. 
To expect one person to perform all the functions required in the modern 


school is unrealistic. The problem, therefore, becomes one for cooperative 


planning by teachers and administrators to bring about a reorganization of 
the responsibilities of classroom teachers and other school personnel in the 


interests of greater efficiency and effectiveness. 


Community Resources . 

The local community is increasingly used as a source of learning. Events, 
problems, processes, and people in the community provide a reservoir of in- 
Structional materials. Local history and geography; museums, press, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, and schools; occupations of the people; and local gov- 
ernment are some of the community resources that can be used. Many school 
Systems provide a guide to the use of community resources, which lists the 
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location of the place to be visited, the person to be contacted, a 
of pupils that can be accommodated, the curriculum area that can ved ant 
the visit, and directions concerning the planning that should be made fo 

cd The human resources of the community can also be used to ue ke 
instructional program. In every community there are adults ae D ies 
varied backgrounds who can be invited into the classroom to T ue 
learning more vital and realistic. A citizen who has skill in art, one who dE 
collection of great paintings, a veterinarian, an electrician, a mayor, us 
person who has lived in another country may not only make a direct T à 
bution to the problem on which pupils are working, but may br 
greater interest in the school by taking part in its program. The a ot 
cannot be a specialist in every area; his skill lies in directing the nee 
pupils and in bringing them into contact with the educative iced " 
community. Many teachers send a questionnaire to parents requesting 


; 1pils 
formation about the contributions they could make to the learning of pup 
in certain areas.?* 


SUMMARY 


1. Curriculum improvement, in the final analysis, means the iL dd 
ment of teaching; it is in the individual classroom that the actual impr 
ment of the curriculum takes place. d in 

2. Guiding principles for the improvement of teaching are foun 


uim ob- 
the newer psychology of learning, the democratic ideal, and the broader 
jectives of education. 


ins 
4. The application of techniques of role analysis to the area of 1 


: à : les 
struction promises to bring about a more realistic situation in regard to 10 
teachers are expected to play. 


5. Recent efforts to 
related to the functions t 
room situations than were 


evaluate teacher effectiveness are more due 
eachers are expected to perform in actual Ca 
earlier efforts in this field. - volves 
6. Effective organization of the class for living and learning invo 
intelligent use of the principles of group dynamics, mo- 
7. The classroom environment—including the physical, intellectual, © ing 
tional, and social aspects—determines to a great extent the quality of liv 
and learning experienced by pupils. 


dy, Fifty 
34 See Committee on Human Resources of the Metropolitan School Study, 
Teachers to a Classroom (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959). 
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8. There is a type of discipline that is appropriate for a democracy as 
well as a type that is appropriate for a dictatorship. It is important that 
teachers understand and use the type of discipline that is appropriate for free 
men and women. 

9. The unit of work is not an educational panacea; it is one of the best 
devices yet developed for achieving some of the broader objectives of the 
elementary school. 

10. The effective use of instructional materials is a significant prerequi- 


site to effective teaching. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Barr, A. S., and others, Wisconsin Studies of the Measurement and Prediction of 
Teacher Effectiveness. Madison, Wis: Dembar Publications, Inc., 1961. Ex- 
plores ways and means of validating an objective approach to teacher evalua- 
tion. 

Beauchamp, George A., Basic Dimensions of Elementary Method. Second ed.; 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965. Chapter 1 explores the scope of the 
teaching activity; Chapter 15 realistically approaches the problem of discipline. 

Bruner, Jerome S., “Needed: A Theory of Instruction,” Educational Leadership, 
May 1963, pp. 523-532. Explains the essential elements in a theory of 
instruction. i 

Gage, N. L. (Ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching. Skokie, 1l.: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1963. Chapter 10 presents an analysis of teaching 
methods. : : 

Gross, Neal, Ward S. Mason, and Alexander McEachern, Explorations in Role 
Analysis: Studies of the School Superintendency. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1958. The first four chapters deal with basic problems involved 
in role analysis. pts 

Hanna, Lavone i Gladys L. Potter, and Neva Hagaman, Unit Teaching in the 
Elementary School. Rev. ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1963. A comprehensive treatment of unit teaching. — Wee 

Rose, Gale W., “Performance Evaluation and Growth in Teaching, Phi Delta 
Kappan, October 1963, pP- 48-53. An excellent summary of recent work in 
the area of evaluating teacher effectiveness. 

Sarason, ER ^x PS others, The Preparation of Teachers. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1962. Raises this question: What is the revelance of the 
contents and procedures of teacher training for the functions that a teacher 

erforms in his day-by-day work? : 

S NM Albert H. a Wilton E. Ploghoft, The Emerging Elementary Curricu- 
lum. Columbus: Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1963. Chapter 5 
contains an excellent treatment of materials used in teaching. ; 

Trow, William C., Teacher and Technology: New Designs for Learning. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1963. An excellent treatment of the role 
of technology in the educational enterprise. 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Broader Concept of Method. (McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

Part I. A thirteen-minute sound film presenting a frank picture of the 
teacher-dominated, lesson-hearing type of recitation and the typical effects of 
this method on pupil attitudes, responses, and learning. 

Part IT. A nineteen-minute sound film showing students learning to work 
together, to organize themselves into functional groups, to make and carry 
out plans, and to present a report of findings. 

Design for Learning. A nineteen-minute sound film that shows the building af a 
modern school and explains new departures in school architecture. (Indiana 
University) 

Discussion in Democracy. An eleven-minute sound film showing how a group of 
pupils learn the relationship of organized discussion to a democratic society. 
Shows the role of leaders and Participants in preparation and planning. 
(Coronet Films) : 

Experimental Studies in the Social Climates of Groups. A thirty-two-minute 
sound film showing the effects of autocratic, laissez-faire, and democratic 
social climates on the attitudes and learning of junior high-school pupils. 
(Iowa State University) , 

Fundamental Skills in a Unit of Work. A twenty-minute sound film showing 
how a skillful teacher can arouse the interest of the class and guide them 1m 
developing and carrying out a unit of work. (Bailey Films) 

Learning through Cooperative Planning. An eighteen-minute sound film that 
illustrates seven basic skills involved in cooperative planning: identifying ps 

ti i eas, making decisions, carrying 

out plans, keeping records, and evaluating results, (Teachers College, Colum- 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline. A fifteen-minute sound film showing how 
discipline depends upon the a 


Hil, Inc) Pproach used by the teacher. (McGraw 


Photo Comment 


EDUCATION BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


One of the facts that is coming to light about children who live in 
segregated or low-income housing and attend segregated schools is that 
their geographical boundaries have been extremely limited. Too often 
they have never seen the library, park, zoo, farms, bridge, museum, 
market, laboratory, factory, airport, and railroad stations that are familiar 
to the middle-class child. In fact, some writers speak of such experiences 
as the “out-of-school curriculum” available to most children by family 
excursions. Through the out-of-school curriculum the child acquires vo- 
cabulary and concepts that prepare for school learning. Reading a story 
about animals in the zoo or on the farm is easier after one knows what a 
cow or a giraffe looks like. Some children in primary grades have not 
even seen a picture of either animal. 

For those children whose experience background has been limited, 


extending the curriculum beyond the classroom is imperative. Excursions, 
ds. If the experience is to yield maximum results 
pment, it is important that there be many 
tect the children’s safety but also to talk 
adult to child, about what they are 
sed into service for such excursions; 
any schools to serve this and other 


however, require extra han 
in language and concept develo} 
adults on the trip, not only to pro 
with them on a one-to-one basis, 
seeing. Mothers have long been pres 
today volunteers are being used in m 


useful purposes. 
Excursions can serve useful purposes only if they grow out of the 


classroom program and are carefully planned for by teacher and pupils. 


Hastily organized trips, or trips with so vaguely defined a purpose as 


“going to see a farm,” have no place in the curriculum. 
A discussion of what to look for and what questions to ask makes the 


trip more purposeful. Such a discussion helps pupils to anticipate the trip 
in their minds and makes the trip theirs, rather than the teacher's. 

When they return from the trip, teacher and pupils will have a 
follow-up session, in which they discuss the trip and share impressions and 
information. Perhaps a part of the trip may be reproduced in art or in 
story form. The teacher will beware, however, of always having his pupils 
draw a picture of what they have seen or always having pupils write a 
report about what they have learned. Can you see why? 


Photo by Helen Nestor 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD AS A TEACHING TOOL 

A well-arranged bulletin board, displaying pictures relating to what 
the children are studying, can be an invaluable teaching tool. Objects 
can be selected around a concept taught in class. Arrangement of objects 
on the board can add to the teaching effectiveness of the board, as well 
es to attractiveness of the classroom. The sketches on these pages, con- 
tributed by Kenneth Lansing, depict possible arrangements. Professor 
Lansing makes the following suggestions with respect to arrangements: 

. 1. Arrange the objects asymmetrically, rather than with opposite 
sides arranged so as to achieve regularity one with the other. The arrange- 
ment should balance, but it will be more interesting if it is not symmetrical. 
Do not measure for accurate arrangement; use eye judgment. Any irregu- 


larities will improve rather than spoil the display. 


and important items are frequently 
d upon a background that 
make nice back- 


small objects, 
y are place 
lar shapes sometimes 

A background can be made from 


2. Printed materials, 
shown with greater effect if the 
Causes them to stand out. Irregu 


ground because they attract attention. 

many materials. You can use alumi foil, corrugated cardboard, string, 
yarn, bottle caps, cloth, dark sheets, 
Paper strips, string, and bottle caps c? 


num 
burlap, and many other things. Yarn, 


n be put together so that they form 


e displa [e] t t r otal uni 
i pl Ys uld be tied ogether and appear as E 
3. The d h d t E 
rather than as a series of completely separate parts. If one color, texture, 


i it wi ify the 
or shape is repeated throughout the display, it will help to unify 
arrangement. 


colors, contrast, unusual shapes, 
6. Lines, colors, 
ment and not out of it. 


etc, 


and shapes should lead your eye into the arrange- 


, the bottom margins are usually the 
^ top and side margins should be equal; 
e top margin should be wider than the se 

gles, the side margins should be wider 
than the top. 


8. Formal, symmetrical balan 


e 
ce can also be used, but there should b 
some variety of sizes and shapes. 


9. Labeling is important. Here are some suggestions: 
a. Prepare simple, block letters of t 
b. Use a paint brush, a letter 
C. Use interesting Papers, cloth 
d. Give texture to letters by 


agboard for patterns. 


Covering with burlap or sandpaper- 
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Problems and Projects 


EE Modern education emphasizes the individualizing of instruction. Rec- 
ognizing that pupils differ in their capacity and rate of learning, today's teacher 
has broken away from teaching the whole class the same thing at the same 
time and instead divides his class into smaller groups so that he can vary his 
instruction. But as he works with one of these smaller units, what is he to 
do with the rest o£ the class? It is easy enough to keep children busy, but not 
so easy to keep them busy at tasks that have educational value. Formerly 
teachers solved the problem with “seat work.” Children filled in hectographed 
outlines, wrote their spelling words ten times each, or practiced pushes and 
pulls in Palmer-method penmanship while their teacher held a reading class 
in the front of the room. Such activities had little, if any, educational value. 

Today, many schools are working out more satisfactory solutions to the 
problem of providing for individual or small group instruction. Programmed 
instruction in which basic content is presented in a series of guided steps and 
feedback provided at each step through autoinstruction is one solution. The 
Pupil carries out a step in the program and then is directed to a page to find 


Out if he is right. If he is wrong, he is told what he must practice before 
going on. Thus the pupil receives immediate reinforcement of the right or 
Wrong answer, without having to wait for the teacher to grade his work; in 
this way, the pupil is prevented from practicing and learning the wrong re- 


Sponses. 

If your school has a curriculum laboratory, look for samples of pro- 
&rammed learning. You are most likely to find them in such subjects as reading 
and arithmetic. (See, for example, the Science Research Associates Reading 


Program.) Put yourself through the first unit of instruction. Then list advan- 


tages and disadvantages of using such instructional aids. Docs the program 
by the teacher? 


Climinate the necessity of instruction 
2. Can creativity be programmed? Look up the rescarches of R. Crutch- 
field and M. Covington for descriptions of successful attempts to foster cre- 


ativity through programmed learning. MAD ; 
3. In addition to programmed instruction, there is an 1ncreasing number 


Of teaching aids that incorporate the feedback principle and that can be used 
by pupils without direct teacher supervision. However, in selecting such aids, 
the teacher must make sure, not only that the material has built-in reinforce- 
ment, but also that the concept it is designed to teach is educationally signifi- 
cant. A cut-out puzzle of geometric shapes that will fit only a matching space 
18 an example of such a teaching aid for young children. A map of the United 
States showing important cities and wired so that a buzzer sounds when a 
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child makes the correct connection with a state capital is an example of a 
device to teach insignificant facts, 

In catalogues put out by producers of educational equipment, look for 
examples of materials that provide for self-correction. Bring to class descrip- 
tions of materials that mect one or both of the criteria discussed above. 
Explain how the material Provides for reinforcement and defend or criticize 
the educational significance of the concept it teaches. 

4. Bruner argues that concepts are acquired in three stages: a sensory- 
motor where the learner builds the concept in his muscular system; an iconic 
where he has a mental picture of the concept; and a symbolic stage where he 
can deal with the concept in words. For example, in learning one-to-one cor- 
respondence in mathematics, the child must first carry out the physical act 
of matching one object or act with another. Gradually he can build a mental 
image of the action; the teacher may aid this second stage by drawing on the 
chalkboard a picture of two rows of Objects with arrows to denote come 
spondence between each pair. Finally, the child can state of two quantities, 
"They're both the same, because every time you put one down here, I put 
one down here.” 

Following are some concepts included in the elementary curriculum. 
State for each concept how a teacher may help a child progress through the 
three stages. What kinds of experiences might be provided? 

a. Subtraction is the reverse of addition (grade one). 

b. When forces are in balance, an object does not move. 

c. Ocean currents and Prevailing winds influenced early voyages of 
discovery and exploration. 


5. In one team-teaching program, 200 fifth-grade children assemble for 
a science lesson, The science teacher 
le sun. By means of slides and diagrams, she attempts tO 
make clear the principle of retrograde motion to explain the fact that Mars 


: the motion of the Earth. Fol 
» the children meet in smaller groups with a member © 


In what Way does such a Procedure violate the learning sequence m 
scribed by Bruner? Review your own knowledge of retrograde motion au 


plan the teaching steps necessary to ensure acquisition of the concept, 2€ 
cording to Bruner’s analysis, 


hing team agreed that senson" 


; es d symbolic. Does team teaching 
contain a built-in device that would make it difficult for an individual teach¢ 


Leadership 
for Curriculum Improvement 


As the curriculum leader moves from school to 
school and from group to group within the school 
system’s organization, different situational ingredients 
operate. According to the situational theory, no 
Single status leader can hope to perform with extreme 
initiative in all the groups with which he meets, and 
Still perform effectively in many of them. In this 
sense, the significance of emergent leadership and 
release of leadership potential in others is forced 
upon him. 
—Ronald C. Doll, Curriculum Improvement: 
ecision-Making and Process (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1964), p. 162. 


EL LEE 
© 


d attention on the human-relations problem 
s from day to day with a group of pupils. This 
ame problem in the setting that confronts the 
instructional leader who works with teachers and other school personnel in 
an effort to improve teaching-learning situations. The principles necessary 
to success are the same in both situations. Both enterprises involve mutual 
Understanding, shared purposes, respect for that which is unique in each 
human being, and a search for effective ways of working together. 
Curriculum improvement, like effective teaching, depends upon the use 
of procedures that enable each individual to operate at his highest level of 
Competence and creativity; it is a matter of releasing potentials. Principles 
and procedures of group action are not the concern of administrators and 
Supervisors alone; classroom teachers also need to be familiar with techniques 


used in group study, planning, decision, and action. 
group yY, P 


The last chapter focuse 
faced by the teacher who work 
chapter is concerned with the s 
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THE MEANING OF LEADERSHIP 


During the last two decades, a great deal of attention has been given to 
the study of leadership as it operates in school situations. It is generally 
accepted that competent leadership facilitates the process of curriculum ie 
provement; that effective leadership somehow creates situations that enable 
the group to get things done, which would not have been done in the absence 
of such leadership. Recent studies have, therefore, been concerned with Pa 
meaning of leadership, what the effective leader does, and how he does it. 


Mackenzie and Corey have provided a useful conception of leadership 
as follows: 


"Recognized leadership" is a name for those activities that are seen i 
individuals or groups as helping or potentially helping to provide the mean 
they desire to use to identify or attain their goals.2 


Under the general heading, “The Task Orientation of Curriculum Leaders, 

Doll has presented a detailed analysis of the tasks that are generally per- 
formed by instructional leaders, They include helping the people of the school 
community define educational goals, developing greater effectiveness in teach- 
ing, building a productive organizational unit, creating a climate for growth, 
and searching for resources that make teaching live and practical. Mackenzie 
and Corey have described four ways of exercising leadership: force, bargain- 


ing, paternalism, and the identification of mutually acceptable goals and 
means.* i 


tances in which leadership opm 
pendulum analogy to explain im 
ership: from overemphasis on = 
emphasis on the situational ei 
of the traits theory. Certainly, 
tion for many years; over ya 
$ ; ss have been reported. Later cage 
emphasized the idea that the leader could not be analyzed apart from 


1 See Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel ip for Im 
j T Leadershi 
proving Instruction, 1960 Yearbook ( Washington, DC. A 1960]; Gordon 


lum Improvement: Decision-Making an 
Chapter 7. 

? Mackenzie and Corey, p. 10. 

3 Doll, pp. 163-166. 

* Mackenzie and Corey, Chapter 2, 
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group; that leadership responsibility could not be permanently attached to 
an individual; and that actual leadership was frequently provided by a mem- 
ber of the group who had no official status as a designated leader. Increasing 
Tecognition that an individual may function well in one situation and poorly 
in another has tended to destroy the image of the monolithic leader and to 
lend support to the situational theory. 

However, the pendulum analogy is an oversimplification. Actual practice 
does not exemplify any of these theories as such. Nor is it merely a combina- 
tion of the three theories; it involves other factors such as the value system 
of the society in which the school operates. The following analysis of prin- 
Ciples governing effective leadership is an effort to recognize many of the 
factors involved. 


INSTRUCTIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Wherever human beings work in groups there is a need for leadership. 
The wise use of human talents requires effective leadership in education as 
Well as in other fields of human thought and action. Human history is filled 
With illustrations of the degree to which the welfare and success of people 
have depended upon the intelligence and skill of their leaders. Pes 

As problems of living have become more complex, and as individuals 
have found it increasingly difficult to meet their needs singlehanded, the 
Problem of group leadership has assumed greater significance. The selection 
ot King Saul on the basis of his excessive height and his attractive personal 
aPpearance did not work out very well even in ancient Israel. In more modern 
times the choice of leaders on equally irrational standards has been disastrous. 

The challenge of the second half of the twentieth century to the ele- 
mentary school cannot be met without a greater expenditure of creative effort 
9n the part of elementary school personnel than has ever been exerted before. 
ncreasing enrollments, a continuing shortage of qualified teachers, and in- 
creasing demands upon the school by a culture in transition call for leader- 
ship that is capable of making the best use of the teaching talent available. 
"he situation demands the maximum use of the resources of universities, 
teachers colleges, schools of education, state departments of education, and 
Professional organizations to recruit and educate capable young men and 
Women for positions of educational leadership. 

Instructional leadership is exercised, in a society of free men, by those 
Who bear titles indicating their position of “status leadership and by those 
Who lead merely because of their knowledge and ability. The university presi- 
dent, the state superintendent of public instruction, the local school super- 
intendent, the member of the board of education, the member of the parent- 
Cacher association, the school principal, the supervisor of instruction, and 
the classtoom teacher are all educational leaders. 
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When leadership is exercised by anyone in a manner suited to a demo- 
cratic society, it follows certain principles. The principles that mold an indi- 
vidual's thoughts and guide his actions when entrusted with instructional 
leadership are discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Basis of Instructional Leadership 


In a profession that emphasizes the application of intelligence to the 
solution of problems of living, leadership is entrusted to the man who knows. 
The magnetic personality, the common touch, and the imposing physical 
stature no longer suffice. The leader needs a thorough grasp of the entire 
School program in its social setting—historical background, objectives, the 
relationship among parts, methods and procedures. In addition, the leader 
needs to be well grounded in the techniques of evaluating the effectiveness 
of the school program. He cannot rely entirely on his preservice education 
for these abilities; he must serve as a student and as a practitioner long enough 
to gain the intimate understanding of teaching that comes only through an 


Personal Integrity 

Since we teach better by example than by precept, what the leader does 

t he knows or what he says. Instructional lea A 

"S €gree of personal integrity. The term “personal Ls 

tegrity, as used here, means that the leader really stands for certain pr? 
€d upon to see that these principles are observed © 


s elieves in the principle of group planning, he show” 
In practice try to carry out the policies agreed fi ae staff, Unless the 
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leader has this kind of personal integrity, group processes become a form of 
busywork, and the morale of the staff steadily declines. 

The subject of national morality has been given a great deal of attention 
in recent years. National morality is nothing more than the sum of the char- 
acters of the individuals composing the nation. The public schools have a 
part in building character. It is not surprising, therefore, that the personal 
lives of educational leaders should be the subject of the closest examination 
and that personal integrity should be regarded as an essential qualification 


for leadership. 


The Inconspicuous Role of the Instructional Leader 

The effective instructional leader is the one who inspires confidence in 
the members of his staff to do things themselves. Instead of keeping himself 
in the limelight, he is constantly calling iets to the accomplishments 
of the gr ilding staff morale. 

he c See bi inde of Method, listed at the close of Chapter ya 
a student who was acting as the leader for one of the committees failed to 
understand the true role of the leader in group planning. He assumed, as 
many individuals in positions of leadership do, that his function was to tell 
the members of the group what he wanted them to do. He soon ran into 
difficulties because several of the committee failed to see the wisdom of his 
plans, had other plans of their own, and wanted to participate in formulating 
the plans for the group. The incident has implications for the work of ra 
€ducational leader in dealing with staff members. The official leader of a 
faculty group who is bent on his own personal advancement, who seizes every 
°pportunity to promote his own pet projects, who Sin isi pes 
of the staff and proceeds to lay out his program for the school, 5 ed to 
Comprehend the role of leadership in a democratic society. It is the function 
of leadership to help the members of the group formulate common eun 
develop ways of achieving goals, and grow in their capacity to evolve worth- 
While procedures. 


Promoting an Atmosphere of Informality 
Intelligence and informality are by no means mutually exclusive. Just as 

€ common touch is no substitute for intelligence, neither is intelligence a 
Substitute for friendliness and informality in dealing with other members of 
the staff, By showing an interest in the hobbies, interests, and skills of each 
Staff member, by inviting the staff to his home for social meetings, and by 
Encouraging the use of first names instead of formal titles, the leader can help 
to create an atmosphere of friendliness that contributes to smoother human 
relations in the school provided such informality comes from a genuine in- 
terest in people. Informality that is a pose is easily recognized as such and 


frequently resented. 
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Building Morale 


Morale building has been given a great deal of attention in industry and 
in military circles. Educational leadership, in general, has been slow in eid 
nizing this important factor in the effectiveness of the school staff. pw 
tional leadership has no greater responsibility than that of developing m tal 
members of the staff an esprit de corps, a sense of participation in the to ] 
life of the school, a feeling that all are engaged in a work whose See 
to mankind are unquestioned, and that each brings his own unique pud 
the accomplishment of a common goal. By giving attention to the p 
needs of teachers, by reducing the teaching load, by helping to improve á 
social status of teachers in the community, by recognizing outstanding nt 
complishments, by giving each teacher a feeling of being wanted and m 
ciated by the school System, by working for good salaries and working con 
tions for the staff, by keeping the staff informed concerning actions taken "e 
their behalf, by providing attractive classrooms and teachers' rines a 
promoting from within the ranks when possible, by consulting teachers be X 
taking action which will affect them, and by showing a willingness to An 
with a teacher in solving a problem created by the teachers own mistake, 


by these and by countless other methods the leader can help to build better 
staff morale. 


Foresight of the Instructional Leader j 
A " " o 
The teacher who has no vision of the results of his work in the form : 


: n 
€ children he teaches is enmeshed i 
a sorry round of details. Similarly, the instructional leader who does 1 


visualize the school as an agency for helping each child achieve to the ful 


stature of his capabilities is unfit for his 


The Courage to Face Difficult Tasks 


There can be no easy route to success for an individual who aspires = 
instructional leadership in these times. He must continuously study pane 
tional theory and practice; he must keep abreast of the ever-changing pars 
Structure in which the school exists; he must utilize opportunities for stu ee 
and travel; and he must welcome tasks that are difficult. Growth com 
through striving, not necessarily through attaining. Great leaders are not 
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veloped by the performance of easy tasks. Competence as an instructional 
leader comes only with courage to face difficult tasks. 


How the Methods of Democracy Help 

Respect for the individual is the essence of democracy. Without respect 
for the individual, no instructional leader can measure up to his responsibili- 
ties. The leader reflects this respect for personality in his dealings with pupils, 
teachers, parents, and other citizens. Intelligence, personal integrity, mod- 
esty, the common touch, the ability to build morale, vision, and courage are 
all included in the principle of respect for personality or human worth, 
Without faith in the ability of individuals to work out their own problems 
if given the opportunity to work on t 
tions for instructional leadership are to no avail. 


hem cooperatively, all other qualifica- 


THE MODERN CONCEPT OF SUPERVISION 

As classroom teaching has moved away from practices based on the 
mechanistic view of learning toward procedures more in harmony with organ- 
ismic psychology, the concept of the role of supervision has changed accord- 
ingly. Supervision is no longer regarded as dictation and inspection; it 15 now 
Tegarded as guidance and coordination. Supervisors are regarded as resource 
Persons subject to call whenever and wherever their services are needed. 

. The modern approach to curriculum improvement broadens the func- 
tions of the supervisor. Supervision is no longer limited to the improvement 
Of instruction; it is concerned with the improvement of all the factors in the 

ome, school, and community that influence the growth and development 
of children. Furthermore, supervision is no longer considered the responsi- 
bility of one person or a few persons; it is a cooperative undertaking involving 
the entire school staff as well as parents and other laymen. The modern 
Supervisor is qualified by training and experience to render expert technical 
Service in coordinating and guiding the efforts of many persons toward the 
improvement of buildings and equipment, materials of instruction, and 
methods of teaching. The principal and the supervisor are no longer unap- 


Proachable superiors but are working on a level with teachers to promote the 
wholesome development of children. ‘As the need for children to learn de- 
Mocracy by living it in the classroom is recognized, the need for democratic 


leadership in organizing the school staff for cooperative action becomes a 
natural consequence. ion i i 

The work of the state departments of education in relation to the in- 
structional program has shift ed from the publication of mandatory courses 
of study and inspection to providing leadership for cooperative programs for 
the improvement of instruction. Leadership is also being provided on the 
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regional level through such instruments as the Southern Association’s Cooper- 
ative Study in Elementary Education. 


ORGANIZING FOR COOPERATIVE ACTION 


An important responsibility of the official leader in any school is ne 
of helping the staff develop and improve the organization for cooperatiy 
action. It should be understood, of course, that organizing for curriculum 
improvement is a continuous process rather than a single act of setting p 
finished structure. Since curriculum improvement involves changes in ie 
behavior of individuals, any plan of organization must take into account the 
experience and ability of the personnel involved and the problems existing 1n 
the community the school serves. — 

Our system of public education places a great deal of responsibility : 
planning in the hands of the local administrative unit. The principal of an 
elementary school can, of course, develop his own organization without con 
sulting any members of the staff. This type of organization, however, zay 
actually hinder the accomplishment of the real objectives accepted by cud 
bers of the staff and consume valuable time that might otherwise be used E 
constructive purposes. The principle of the consent of the governed is deep T 
embedded in our culture. The democratic process, although slower and mor 
difficult to manage, seems to produce b " 

The skills required for working cooperatively with a group of teacher 
are as technical and difficult to ] 
"Teachers who have been accust 


acquire the abilities demanded in cooperative WOY 
amine and help improve the BEP 
differences of opinion, and for erm 
on, which belongs to the adminis, 
ich belongs to the staff. ‘Teachers, no in 
and it is the responsibility of those who qne 
t in providing the machinery for participat! 


than children, learn by doing, 
positions of leadership to assis 
in group enterprises, 

The progress that is bein 
of the elementary school and j 


a great deal of attention in educationa 


of county, city, and state Programs in current use are available.’ It is a be 
cient, therefore, to present at this point some basic principles that shoul 


pli School 


5 Harold J. McNally and A. Har niversity» 


ty Passow, Improving the uality of Pu 
Me (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teide Colum Columbia U 
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followed in setting up an organization for curriculum improvement in an 
elementary school. 


. 1. The organization should serve to release the potential abilities of in- 
dividuals, In almost any school there are some teachers with much experience, 
others with little; some with one type of preparation, some with another. All 
have talents they can share, all have limitations, and all need to grow. The 
Organization in which they work may stimulate growth, encourage initiative, 
and release potential abilities. On the other hand, it may stifle growth, dis- 
Courage initiative, and reduce individual effort to a mere routine of conform- 
Ing to imposed patterns. The leader who has a broad understanding of human 


relationships and skill in working with people can encourage each teacher to 


make his own contribution and still work as a member of the team. 


2. The organization should be flexible enough to permit groups of teach- 
ers to work on problems of real concern to themselves. Organization 1s a 
means of achieving real purposes, and when it gets in the way of teachers who 
have important work to do it should be examined critically. For example, 
teachers of young children may want to come together to discuss the char- 
acteristics of children at that stage of development, instructional materials 
that have proved to be useful, and ways of working with parents. Teachers 
of older children may want to work on an entirely different set of problems. 
The organization should serve the real needs of individuals rather than stand 


in the w i < done. 
ay of getting work 1 depends upon the climate in 


. 3. The success of any type of organization í j h 1 
Which it exists. A democracy, no less than à dictatorship, requires organiza- 


tion, The organization in a dictatorship exists in a climate of fear and dis- 
trust, of arbitrary authority and enforced conformity. In a democracy the 
Organization must exist in a climate of mutual respect and confidence, of 
Authority derived from the consent of the group, and of willingness to work 


for the success of plans agreed upon by the group. 

d i elopi ization 

The R : erly concerned with developing an organiza 
adminin SEED `f the school system; it 1s important also that 


that refle BE 
ects the general policies © 
1€ respect the an am of fus members of his own staff. The success of the or- 
Banization depends to a large degree upon staff morale. Morale is the factor 
that enables individuals to live YP to their highest possibilities. When the 
morale of the group is low cach member contributes only a small fraction of 
What he has to give; when morale is high, members of the group work to- 
gether in good wi f i thusiasm. 
will and with en : 
Effective staff relationships are impossible unless the leader demonstrates 
that gro ; of his major concems. Morale grows slowly in an 
group eS uie ence. It can be severely stunted by 


atmosphere of mutual respect and confid ly 
has no respect for decisions reached 


One false action that shows that the leader has 1 1 
by the group. This situation cannot be remedied merely by developing a new 
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type of organization on paper. It can be remedied only by the slow process 
of rebuilding staff morale. 

Effective staff relationships are also made more difficult when the leader 
fails to take into account the fact that many teachers identify with their 
groups. That is, the teacher comes to feel that the successes and failures of 
the group are really his successes and failures. When a group does well in a 
school assembly and is commended by the principal, it is just as if the teacher 
himself had been on the stage; his feelings about self are bolstered. But when 
the group or an individual in the group is criticized by the principal or super 
visor, the teacher feels that the criticism reflects upon him. Adverse criticism 
of an individual child or a group to the teacher in charge, and particularly 
before his peers, can be destructive of a wholesome psychological climate. If 
it is customary for Principal or supervisor to do this, group morale will suffer. 


The Individual School as the Center for Curriculum Study 

and Improvement $ 
The individual school is the functional unit for curriculum planning. 

This is true because curriculum planning must always be done in terms of 2 

Specific group of children. There can be no such thing as the best arithmetic 


with problems relating to the individus 
are associated. This is illustrated in situations # 
are brought in to initiate and carry out the progr. 
r nt. When the local professional staff surrenders ? 

function of leadership to outside experts, it is not surprising that practice 
soon slip back to where they were before the Program began. The ei 
ent must always be the local profession? 
ught in only to supply expert knowledge 4” 

local group. r 
dividual elementary school organize for Q6 
roblems are ordinarily studied and cee 
and other interested citizens be brought i? 


, y oc 
te being solved in a variety of ways by 8° 
elementary schools throughout the country, 


How can the staff of an in 
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In one public school system the teachers in the primary grades of several 
elementary schools became interested in improving practices in reporting to 
Parents on the progress of children in school. The coordinator of elementary 
education in the school system worked with the principal of the several schools 
and arranged for a series of discussion groups at the several school buildings. 
The principal, teachers, and parents explored the purposes of reporting to 
parents, the relationship between reporting practices and the philosophy of 
the school, and various types of reporting practices in use in other elementary 
schools. Out of these discussion groups came plans for experimenting with 


different types of reporting and for getting the reactions of pupils, teachers, 
and parents to the various practices. A system-wide committee was selected 
ent of schools, the general 


to work out, with the approval of the superintend 
features of a program of reporting to parents that could be used in all of the 
elementary schools in the city. 

. In the same school system, the teachers and prin : 
With the degree of departmentalization existing in the intermediate and upper 
grades. For more than a decade the teachers in these grades had each been 
teaching one subject, such as penmanship or spelling, to ten groups of chil- 


dren throughout the school day. Thus, one teacher would teach penmanship 
d another teacher would teach 


to ten F ; day 
groups of children during the day a" 1 
art to a different group of children every twenty minutes throughout the 
School day. The principals and teachers realized that this practice left little 
Opportunity for the teacher to get acquainted with the individual child, to 
rovide experiences in coopera- 


Offer guidance as well as instruction, and to P ra 
tive learning. A similar organization was used to study this problem, to visit 


elementary schools in school systems in which the self-contained classroom 
Was used, and to plan for a more unified organization of the instructional 
Program. S 

. The program for curriculum improvement in the school system just men- 
tioned began with problems with which teachers and principals were con- 
cerned; involved the participation of principals, teachers, pupils, and parents; 
€d to an interchange of ideas on à system-wide basis; brought in ideas from 
other school systems; used consultant services from the state university to 
Supplement local leadership; and set a pattern for cooperative action in the 
Solution of many other problems confronting the entire school system. It 
Tesulted not only in improving practices in many areas of the school program 
ut improved staff morale, increased desire for additional professional prepa- 


Tation, and a noticeable pride in the accomplishments of the school system. 


principals were dissatisfied 


The Need for System-wide Organization mI 
e individual school as the center for initiating and 
ovement does not minimize the 


f curriculum impr ; E 
d for leadership and stimulation from 


n The emphasis on th 
barn the program 0 
€ed for system-wide organization an 
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the staff of the central office. In many of the larger school systems each school 
is represented by a teacher and the principal in a system-wide curriculum 
council or council on instruction. In some systems there is an intermediate 
group, called a regional council, between the individual school staff and the 
system-wide council. It is the responsibility of the system-wide curriculum 
council to maintain a program for the kindergarten through senior high 
school which is unified but flexible enough to allow for special needs and 
problems of communities served by the several building units. ammi 
these system-wide councils allow for initiative on the part of the faculties (0) 
local building units, they provide guidance, stimulation, and an over-all view 
of the school program for the staff of the individual school. 

The system-wide curriculum council is a policy-making group on such 


ae incipals 
preschool work conferences, workshops, and training programs for principals 
and committee chairmen, They may also arrange to have teachers release 


throughout this book. E] 


increasingly the importance of working closely with parents and other inte 

ested citizens in improving the School program. Many elementary schoo z 

however, fail to utilize fully the contributions of laymen to the improveme", 
» either because they do not fully understand its imp? 
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ment of a better system of reporting pupil progress, work with committees 
in the preparation of a list of objectives for the school, improvement of the 
School library, and more effective use of audio-visual materials are some of the 
Ways in which laymen are helping to improve the school program. In the 

of making any important 


prs clementary athois, the staff. would not think 
change in the school program without first discussing t With RECS WR 


men in the community. 

, Lay participation in the formulation of policies and plans for curriculum 
improvement at the system-wide level is also important. In some systems 
provision is made for this by adding lay representatives to the curriculum 
council; in other systems a separate lay advisory committee has been formed 
to work with the curriculum council upon invitation. 

Plans being used for involving laymen in curriculum-improvement pro- 
grams vary greatly from one situation to another. Although these plans con- 
tain valuable suggestions, it is the responsibility of the leadership in each 
Pii system to develop the plan best suited to local needs and circum- 

ances, 


Using Outside Consultants 


The practice is becoming rath 
to help with the program of curricu 
School level or at the system-wide lev 


a teacher-education institution, from t 
from another public school system. The use of outside consultants is based 


9n a valid assumption that an outsider can frequently arouse more interest 
1n curriculum improvement, can help the local staff look at the program 
More objectively, and can bring special knowledge and skills to bear on the 
Solution of problems. These values can be achieved only when the consultant 
Selected brings to the task the competencies needed, knows well in advance 
What will be expected of him, and does not go into a strange school system 


and begin to criticize everything he sees going on in it. 
Few school systems have on the professional staff enough individuals 


sufficiently trained in research procedures and the techniques required in 
Curriculum. improvement to be able to carry on the program without con- 
Sultant services from the outside. The job of the consultant is to help the 
local staff learn how to solve their problems themselves rather than to pro- 
vide the answers. The consultant is concerned with helping the professional 
Staff and the laymen involved to define their problems and to find the re- 
Sources and procedures by which the problems can be solved. The services of 
the consultant should be such that the local professional staff becomes less 
and less dependent upon him as the program progresses. 


er common of inviting outside consultants 
lum improvement either at the individual- 
el. These consultants usually come from 
he state department of education, or 
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Providing Time for Curriculum Work 

The curriculum-improvement program that involves adding two hours 
once a week or twice a month to the heavy schedule of work that teachers 
are already carrying defeats some if not all of the purposes for which the 
program exists. Unless curriculum work is regarded as an integral part of the 
teacher’s load rather than something extra that is added at the expense of the 
time the teacher has left for relaxation and for looking after personal prob- 
lems; unless at least most of the work can be done on regular school time for 
which the teacher is paid; unless a better time can be found for it than the 
hour or so immediately after school, when teachers are worn out by the duties 
of the regular school day; unless some solution can be found for the problem 
of finding time for curriculum work, the improvement program is almost 
certain to result in failure. 

Fortunately, several ways have been found to solve the problem of time. 
Teachers are paid for ten months although schools are in session only i 
months; thus time is available for curriculum work before school begins. 
Summer workshops are conducted jointly by the local school system and a 
teacher-education institution. where teachers can work on curriculum pro" 
grams while earning credit toward degrees. School is dismissed for a half day 
once or twice a month to allow time for committees to meet for curriculum 
work. Releasing one or two teachers from classroom teaching for a semester 


or à year to prepare or edit curriculum materials provides another means 9 
getting a specific job done.$ 


Moving from Discussion to Action 


One complaint frequently heard from teachers in regard to curriculum 


improvement programs is “We talk, talk, tall, but we never do anything 
about it. Curriculum Improvement is, of course, a long-range program, iw 


ait until all the facts are in. If the official leader 


à background through study and d who 
any of the ideas into practice are like the man 

a 

l ools in Battle Creek, Michigan, D Colorado, "Pig 

re Dose caer ana Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, have Baul Bis ‘oe cursculum zd E 

P. m Caswell, and others, Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems 126, 


York: B. icati 
157, 198, 205, 288 ugetions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950), pp. 1 
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took a two-mile run to get up momentum for jumping a fence: When he 
got to the fence he was too exhausted to jump. 

Closely related to the problem of moving from discussion to action is 
the responsibility the administration has for acting upon the decisions of the 
group. To have committees at work for months on projects that are ulti- 
mately shelved by the administration is destructive of staff morale as well as 
a waste of human energy. 


TECHNIQUES OF WORKING TOGETHER 


Leadership in the modern elementary school is an enterprise in human 
relationships. It involves the use of techniques for group management that 
have proved successful as practice in the elementary school has moved away 
from autocracy toward democracy. Democracy, no less than despotism, re- 
quires the mastery of techniques. If groups of teachers are to formulate their 
Own purposes rather than accept the purposes of the official leader, if they 
are to make their own plans for achieving those purposes, then it is the 
function of the leader to help them master the techniques for formulating 
Purposes and getting these jobs done. This section deals with some of the 
Promising techniques that have been developed for helping teachers learn to 


work together effectively. 


The Teachers’ Meetings 
On the basis of the generally a 
help individuals do better the worthw 


ccepted principle that education should 
hile things they will do anyway, teach- 
ers should certainly be interested in the improvement of teachers’ meetings. 
Most teachers spend a great deal of time attending staff meetings of various 
types, and few would deny that these meetings could be improved. Unless 
teachers’ meetings exemplify the principles of good teaching, the time is 
largely if not entirely wasted. In the old type of meeting, which was formal 
and stilted, teachers were called together for routine business, announce- 
ments, or to listen to a lecture by the principal or a visiting college professor. 


The teachers expected little in the form of ideas for better teaching; they 


felt that the meeting belonged to the principal and that they represented a 


Waste of valuable time. : i 
If teachers can be made to feel that the meetings belong to them, if the 


agenda is prepared by a committee of teachers, if a pleasant meeting place is 
Provided and an informal atmosphere is maintained, teachers’ meetings can 
result in professional growth for the entire staff. 

If teachers’ meetings are to promote professional growth, they must be 
Organized around problems that teachers consider important in their work 
with children. This is not likely to be accomplished if the principal always 
Prepares the agenda and presides at all the meetings. The agenda should be 
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prepared by a committee of teachers elected by the entire faculty ^» im 
purpose of planning and conducting teachers' meetings. 'The E pe abe 
taining the items to be discussed should be made available to a eme dis 
of the staff before the meeting so that each member can be prepare bar of 
cuss the items listed. Opportunity should be provided for any mem e 
the staff to hand to the chairman of the committee any item he wants P ind 
on the agenda. Opportunity should also be provided for items to paS 
to the agenda at the beginning of each meeting. Membership of A sena 
mittee should be changed frequently in order to make it possible Or IE 
teachers to participate in planning the meetings and in assuming T nld 
bility for their success. The chairman of the planning cormmttee ial 
ordinarily preside at the meeting, although another member may E " Le i 
to preside if the problem for discussion happens to be one in wie ta T 
particularly interested. The planning committee may also be respons Tg 
selecting a meeting place, arranging the furniture, providing refreshments, 
securing consultants for the meeting. . factor; 
The room selected for the teachers’ meeting is a very important E 
the worst possible place is a classroom with rows of screwed-down - ihe 
at all possible, the regular meetings should be held in a room in w a apiet 
seats can be arranged in a circle or a semicircle. If meetings are helc ;vities 
school, it is desirable to devote the first part of the meeting to social act! vila 
and to serving refreshments; this helps to bridge the gap between the pot 
classroom activities and participation in the teachers meeting, and it à rass- 
the members of the staff to arrive at different times without the embar 
ment of breaking into the meeting after it has started. : the 
The time when teachers’ meetings are held must be determined by ent: 
staff after all factors have been considered objectively and after experim 


H B B H i t 
ing with various times. In some schools the hour before school starts in 
morning has been found s 


dinnertime in the evening, lengt 
practice, of course, is to meet after school is out in the afternoon. The tene., 


The Curriculum Workshop 


d 
n 
Workshops have been conducted on university and college campuses Sres 
in public school systems for many purposes and by a variety of p t 
during the last fifteen years. Some have been well staffed with comp i 
consultants capable of giving expert guidance to teachers secking BE ri 
many aspects of the public school program, such as the uses of rad! 
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television in education, conservation education, guidance, selecting and build- 
ing tests, or the education of exceptional children. Others have had a single 
staff member available to assist in working out plans for the improvement of 
a single area in the curriculum, such as social studies. 

Some workshops have been organized primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding professional growth for the participants. An example of this type is 
the Annual Association for Childhood Education Workshop, sponsored 
jointly by the Oklahoma branch of the Association for Childhood Education 
International, the College of Education, and the Extension Division of the 
University of Oklahoma. From 60 to 160 elementary school teachers and 
principals from Oklahoma and nearby states have been attending these two- 
week workshops. The staff consists of a full-time director, two lecturers—one 
for each of the two weeks—who have always been selected from the outstand- 
ing authorities in various phases of elementary education, and ten or more 
leaders for the studies and discussion groups in teacher-pupil recreation, 
ceramics, children’s speech, children’s literature, the use of audio-visual mate- 
tials, mental hygiene, creative arts, elementary school science, and child de- 
velopment. 2) 

The participants in this workshop and many of the staff members live in 
the building in which the workshop is held, have their meals together, and 
Participate in various social and recreational activities. Membership in this 
workshop is not limited to any particular type of teacher; no effort is made 
to conform to the criteria set up by experts as the essential features of a 
workshop; and no patterns are imported from workshops carried on at other 
places. Rather, it represents an indigenous movement developed to meet con- 
ditions existing in the elementary schools of Oklahoma. The fact that it has 
been called a workshop could no doubt be traced to the fact that someone 
on the original planning committee had heard of workshops’ being held else- 
where, but neither those who have been in charge nor the participants have 
ever been concerned about how far the practices were out of line with the 
aims and ideals of the workshop concept. At any rate, the writer has found 
teachers in remote sections of the state who give much of the credit for their 
increased competence to the ACE workshop. ! ^ 

Another type of workshop is the one that is established to produce in- 
Structional materials to be used with adaptations by the participants and by 
Other teachers. For this type of workshop the participants are carcfully selected 
in terms of their ability to produce outstanding materials rather than. their 
need for help from the workshop. Of course, it is expected that erm e 
in any workshop will benefit from the experience m the form of professiona 


gtowth, but the participants in the production type of workshop are aces 
Primarily because of the compete lready attained rather than 


nce they have a 
On the basis of the competencies they need to develop through the workshop 
experiences. 
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The production type of workshop usually has a director, a secretary and 
librarian, and several consultants selected because of their competence in the 
various curriculum areas for which instructional materials are to be prepared. 
This type of workshop requires a meeting place large enough to accommo- 
date the entire group of participants and a number of smaller seminar OF 
conference rooms for meeting places for the various committees. Materials 
relating to the various curriculum areas should be at hand and adequate sec- 
retarial help should be available. 

These brief sketches of types of workshops illustrate the principle that 
there need be no rigid pattern of workshop procedure. It is true that the early 
workshops sponsored by the Progressive Education Association for the staff 
members of the thirty schools involved in the eight-year study exhibited 
certain common characteristics and that many workshops sponsored by | 
leges and universities without financial support from an outside agency trie 
to follow as closely as possible the procedures used in these early workshops: 
It is also true that some summer sessions have tried to attract students bY 
attaching the name "workshop" to regular summer-session courses. It shoul 
be obvious, however, that a workshop, like any other device used in public 
education, must be adapted to time, place, and circumstance. A 

Downes calls attention to the fact that workshop procedures, when m 
in teacher education, are based on the same principles of learning as thos 
utilized in the modern classroom. 


The chief virtue of the workshop is in its emphasis on learning uf 
doing—perhaps another way of saying that twenty-five years after Loa 
Dewey's idea began to be applied in the education of children, someon” 
realized that it might be valid also for those persons who were already P 
icing it on children, If purposing, planning, executing and evaluating ?' 


desirable learning activities for children, they are also important for ac A 
The corollary to this assumption as applied to a workshop—and essential ri 
it—is the workshop’s emphasis on informality, social experience, individu? 
initiative and responsibility, and personality development. 

The workshop movement has grown rapidly since the Progressive par 
cation Association provided the idea and the General Education Board of '' 

Rockefeller Foundation furnished the funds for the first workshop at ohio 
State University in the summer of 1936. The Progressive Education i» 
ciation sponsored three workshops the following summer—at Columbus 
Ohio, Bronxville, New York, and Denver, Colorado, and by 1939 was Pee 
soring ten. By that time the workshop was installed as a regular feature of ‘od 
summer-session program in almost every college and university participa 

in the preparation of teachers. Since the nation-wide curriculum projects s 
mathematics, science, economics, and other areas have developed, workshop: 


J 
1 D « : al, APP 
"T, MT Downes, “An Evaluation of Workshops," Elementary School Journal, 
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and summer institutes have become popular procedures for meeting teacher 
deficiencies in content areas. 


Curriculum Committees 

One of the first steps in organizing the staff for curriculum improvement 
has usually been to divide the entire staff into committees that meet regularly 
to study and evaluate school practices. These committees usually prove to 
be the very heart of the curriculum-improvement program. They make sug- 
gestions and recommendations to the curriculum council, which in turn ex- 
amines the proposals in terms of the system-wide approach to problems and 
then returns the proposals, with recommended modifications, to the com- 
mittees for final action. Committees are usually more successful when they 
are relatively small, when they represent a cross-section of the school system, 
when the members of the committee understand clearly the relationship be- 
tween their work and the over-all program, and when committee work is con- 


sidered a part of the teachers’ regular duties. 


Preschool Conferences 
The fact that teachers in many public school systems are now paid for 


ten months rather than nine makes it possible to call the staff together for a 
the fall. These conferences vary in 


planning session before school opens in 
length from two days to two weeks or longer. The agenda is usually prepared 


Cooperatively by the administrative staff and the teachers in order to make 
Sure that the problems discussed are the ones that are considered important. 

Time is usually provided both for general sessions and for meetings of 
Special-interest groups. Consultants are usually selected cooperatively by the 
Staff and paid by the board of education. It is not unusual for a public school 
System to bring in specialists in several areas of the school program from out- 


Side the state. 


The objectives of the he following: 


preschool conference include t 

l. Plans for the program of curriculum improvement for the coming year; 
2. Assist new teachers in becoming acquainted with members of the 

Staff, the philosophy and practices of the school, and the mores of the com- 

munity; 

3. Plan for a more effective use of in 
4. Develop a friendly working atmosP 

ents, and other interested citizens; 
5. Foster democratic group P 


Local, state, and national associati 


structional resources; 
here among school personnel, par- 


rocesses in the school system. 
ons are exercising an increasingly im- 


Portant function in encouraging principals and teachers to participate in 
Cooperative efforts relating to curriculum improvement. Teachers who take 
Part in the convention programs of these voluntary associations gain experi- 
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ence in group discussion techniques, find out how problems are being solved 
in other schools, and develop a greater understanding of the teaching profes- 
sion. The yearbooks, bulletins, and magazines of professional associations 
help to keep teachers and principals informed concerning recent develop- 
ments in elementary education. 

So much value is recognized in this technique for teacher improvement 
that many school systems are providing substitute teachers and even paying 
the traveling expenses of those taking part in national conventions. Fre- 
quently classes are dismissed for a day or two to allow all teachers in the school 
system to attend state or district conventions. 


Other Techniques 


The techniques listed here through which teachers can learn to work 
together are only illustrative. Developing a materials center, providing a p10- 
fessional library for teachers, summer camps for both pupils and teachers, 
travel seminars, demonstration teaching, interclass and interschool visitation, 
and many other techniques can be used effectively. 


SUMMARY 


1. It is the responsibility of instructional leadership to help the saf 
develop an organization through which each member can participate 1n th 
manner best suited to his talents in the improvement of the elementary scho? 
curriculum. 3 

2. Teacher education, both Preservice and in-service, should provide 
Opportunities for teachers to develop competence in workshop procedures: 
in the techniques of group discussion, in the procedures used in community 


analysis, in modern methods of child study, and in effective methods of wo 
ing with laymen. 


3. Instructional leadership ina democracy is based on certain principl S 


that mold the leader's thoughts and guide his actions when entrusted porc 
the success of others. Instructional leadership is based on intelligence, Fr 
sonal integrity, and the common touch. Good leadership promotes a? : 
mosphere of mutual respect and trust, is inconspicuous, builds morale, 9" 
requires foresight and courage. "I 

4. Supervision is no longer regarded as dictation and inspection; Ít > 
now regarded as guidance and coordination. Supervisors are regarded as : 
Source persons subject to call whenever and wherever their services are n€€ M à 

5. The individual school is the operational center for curriculum St" y 
and improvement. ip. 

6. It is the responsibility of the system-wide curriculum council to d 
tain a program from the kindergarten through the senior high school x o 
is unified but flexible enough to allow for the special needs and problem 
communities served by the various building units. 
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7. Elementary teachers and principals are realizing increasingly the im- 
portance of working closely with parents and other laymen in improving the 
elementary school program. 

. 8. The task of the consultant is to help the local professional staff define 
its problems and find the resources and procedures by which the problems 
can be solved. 

9. Unless curriculum work is regarded as an integral part of the teacher's 
load instead of something that is added, the program is almost certain to 
result in failure. 

_ 10. Itis the responsibility of instructional leadership to see that too much 
time does not elapse between the talk stage and action stage of the curricu- 
lum-improvement program. 

1l. Teachers may learn to work together effectively through teachers’ 
mectings, curriculum workshops, curriculum committees, professional asso- 
ciations, discussion groups, and preschool conferences. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Anderson, Vivienne, and Daniel R. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentic 
Leader,” stresses integrity, gtasp of problems, 

n for human personality. 

Ssociation for Supervision and C 
Improvement. Washington, 


ganizing for School Improvement," : - 
~, Group Processes in Supervision. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 


1948. Describes a variety of school situations in which group planning has 
been used successfully. Defines and illustrates group thinking, group dis- 
cussion, group planning, group decision, group action, and group evaluation. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and others, Curriculum Improvement in Public School Systems. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1950. Describes the organization used for curriculum-improvement programs 
in city, state, and county school systems. 

Crosby, Muriel, Supervision as Co-operative Action. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1957. Chapter 13, “Working with Professional Education Institu- 
tions,” provides illustrations of cooperative programs involving staff members 
from teacher-education institutions and public school systems. 

Doll, Ronald C., Curriculum Improvement: Decision-Making and Process. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1964. Chapter 7 deals with theories of leadership and 
the functi f d by instructional leaders. 

Hicks, pueda iain d Leadership in the Elementary School. New York: 
xis Ronald Press Company, 1956. Chapter 20, “Evaluating the Quality of 

ducati z ip” is particularly useful. 

Kelley, tr Lang Way of Teaming: New York: Harper & Row, 
Publishers, 1951. Deals with the principles, purposes, and procedures of 


workshops. 


Davies, Patterns of Educational Leadership. 
e-Hall, Inc., 1956. Chapter 8, “Portrait of a 
ability to organize, and respect 


urriculum Development, Action for Curriculum 
D.C.: The Association, 1951. Chapter 4, “Or- 
is particularly valuable. 
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Krug, Edward A., Curriculum Planning. Rev. ed.; New York: Harper & seed 
Publishers, 1957. Chapter 10 deals with curriculum planning in local ey 
and school systems. Explains the functions of consultants, workshops, an 
committees. i : 

Mackenzie, Gordon N., and Stephen M. Corey, Instructional Leadership. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1954. 
Reports on three years of cooperative study undertaken to improve instruc- 
tional leadership in the Denver, Colorado, public schools. . 1 

McNally, Harold J., and A. Harry Passow, Improving the Quality of Public vae 
Programs. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, cae 
University, 1960. Deals with the process of improving the curriculum; de 
scribes curriculum programs used in states and cities. . dé 

Ragan, William B., "Organizing for Effective Instruction," Educational Lca a 
ship, February 1955. Discusses several basic principles that should govern ! 
setting up an organization to improve instruction. rs oi. 

Schmidt, Warren H., and Paul C. Buchanan, Techniques that Produce T'eamwo : 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Gives suggestions for setting 7 
goals that make sense to the group, getting staff members to accept pe ed 
bility, bringing problems into the open, measuring group growth, and 
veloping team spirit. ifs 

Wiles, Kimball, Supervision for Better Schools. Second ed.; Englewood ai E 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Shows how supervision requires skill in lead® 


Pie : : n a n. ail 
ship, in human relations, in group processes, in personnel administration, ? 
in evaluation. 


, T " Ww 
Yauch, Wilbur A., Improving Human Relations in School Administration. New 


York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1949, Chapter 4, “Teachers’ Meetings 
is particularly valuable. 


SELECTED FILMS 


The following films do not deal s 
or with organizing the school staff 
with supervisory practices in indust 
implications for educational leader: 


" z - ; ion 
pecifically with the supervision of sine M 
for cooperative action. However, they ES an 
ty and in the classroom which have impor 

s in their relationships with teachers. 

A New Supervisor Looks at His 


young workman who has just been made a line supervisor is shown jn an vi 

terview with the superintendent. He is told that in his new job he must xe 

to get results by working with people instead of with machines. The fice 

portance of the human element in supervision is made evident. (U.S: 9 

of Education) lities 
Developing Leadership. An eleven-minute sound film that illustrates the qU? ship 

required for effective leadership, how to become a leader, and how leaders 


K » up- 
in a democratic group changes with the will and interests of the 8° 
(Coronet Films) 


a r ds of 
How to Get Cooperation. An eleven-minute sound film presenting metho 
securing cooperation in a school situation. (Coronet Films) 


; which 3 
Job. A twelve-minute sound film in whic in- 
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The Supervisor as a Leader. (U.S. Office of Education) 
Part I. A fourteen-minute sound film in which several workmen are asked 
what they consider to be the qualifications of a good supervisor. To them the 
four most important are: never take credit for someone else’s work, don’t 
pass the buck, don’t play favorites, and always keep promises. 
Part II. A thirteen-minute sound film that points out that the good super- 
visor is not afraid to praise his men for work well done. 

Palmour St. A thirty-hve-minute sound film explaining how parents in rural 
Georgia help their children compensate for poverty in their homes. (Capital 
Film Laboratories) 


Problems and Projects 


1. The question of who is to furnish leadership for curriculum improve- 
ment has received different answers in the last two decades. For years, leader- 
Ship was under the control of professional organizations of teachers and 
administrators. Together they formed what is often referred to in the press 
as The Establishment. As was pointed out in the previous chapter, members 
of The Establishment were concerned chiefly with the how of curriculum 
Organization, while pressures mounted for concern over content and role. A 
800d deal of the pressure came and continues to come from the federal gov- 
ernment, For the first time in American educational history, Washington 
influences what is to be taught in the schools and what role education should 
Serve, It influences what is to be taught by federal support of foreign lan- 
guage, science, and mathematics teaching. It influences the role education 
18 to play through such programs as Headstart. Prepare special reports on 
cach of these influences, including details of support for your = Is your 
local school system benefiting from any federal grants? If so, how? - 

2. A phenomenon that has recently emerged on college campuses 1s t i 
Student activist. His activity takes several forms. He is concerned with m 
and international problems, and he is also concerned with the quality o. pis 
education. He does something about both of these areas of concern. b e 
Tespect to his own education, he seeks to sem actively in making policy 
Tegarding curri overnment of student affairs. —— 

V err mm ; Aiii pupil activities but within the highly 
Structured and closely controlled frame of the student council. All too n 
cally the problems the council deals with are such problems as litter on the 
e: grounds and noise in the cafeteria. They are quen that concern 

€ school princi are not always of vital interest to pupi's. 

Poll den is find out ie kinds of problems their local student 
Councils dealt with. Do these problems tend to reflect a company-union u 
Proach to student government? Give examples of others that reflect areas o 
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teal concern to elementary pupils. Should there be limits to the type of prob- 
lems a council deals with? 

3. Curriculum revision work takes several forms, In one, teacher com- 
mittees start from scratch to develop courses of study under the supervision 
of a curriculum director. The finished product lists the learnings to be ac: 
complished in various subjects. Thus a fifth-grade course of study in social 
studies lists under the unit, “United States: Its Beginnings” such topics as 
“reasons settlers came to the new world:” “people involved in settlements | 
“characteristics of colonial life?” “contributions of nationalities and races- 
From your college course in American history, would you say that these at 
the concerns of the historian? Check with a good college history text. 

In a different approach to curriculum revision, teachers mect with acade- 
micians in history, geography, and civics. The teachers take “refresher courses 
as they explore with the academicians key concepts in each arca. These xi 
cepts form the core of the new course of study. What are the advantages 9 
such a plan? What is the place of the curriculum director? 


PART Ill 


Curriculum 
Areas 


The 
Language Arts 


CURRICULUM 
AREAS 


Part III is concerned with the why, the what, and the how of teaching 
six broad fields that are generally included in the elementary school curici 
lum. The chapters in this section explain how the principles derived from 
study of curriculum foundations and curriculum organization apply t° ] 
teaching of school subjects. Each chapter begins with an explanation of d 
the particular curriculum area is important in the life of the child and w 
it serves as means of achieving the purposes of the school in our society. P? 
chapter indicates significant content that must be included if the purpose? 


the school are to be achieved. Each chapter provides suggestions for vitaliziné 
the teaching in a particular curriculum area. The influence of recent eir 
lum-improvement projects on the content and methods of each curric" 9 
area is explained. 
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Communicating: 
The Language Arts 


The abstractness of language is the source of its 
Power to express an infinite variety of experiences 
and to represent the real word in all its depth and 
Complexity. By this miracle of language the boundless 
world’ is open to shared understanding. 

—Philip H. Phenix, Realms of Meaning (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1964), p. 70. 


NEM 
N eEPOALLLROIY 


rs early in infancy and increases in 


The need for communicating appea : 
er of larger and more complex social 


importance as the child becomes a memb : 
groups. The effective use of language is à prerequisite to understanding and 
Cooperation at all levels of social relationships, is closely associated with the 
thinking and behavior of the child, and is an important factor in the devel- 
pment of his personality. Since language is used in every phase of the school 
Program, it has been called the “cement” that holds the curriculum together. 
The language-arts program has been changing rapidly in the last two 
decades as teachers have gained a better understanding of the nature of learn- 
ets and the learning process, the social uses of language, and the broader 
Objectives of the elementary school. The program P the better elementary 
Schools places less emphasis on drilling the forms of language and more em- 
Phasis on its use in meaningful situations. Language activities are more 
Closely related to the everyday experiences of children, adapted to individual 
ifferences in abilities and interests of pupils, and integrated with other phases 
Of the school program. Considerable progress has also been made in using 
knowledge obtained from the field of linguistics for improving instruction 


im the language arts. 

- This chapter deals with some 

b S program, the findings of some of the m 
cen made in the language-arts field, and pro 


of the major features of a modern language- 
ore important studies that have 
blems and issues relating to the 
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i i ; OSes, 
teaching of the language arts. It contains a brief summary is jd e 
programs, and trends in reading, listening, handwriting, spel x Aena 
written expression, children's literature, and second languages in € 
schools. 


MAJOR FEATURES OF A MODERN PROGRAM 


e 

Good elementary schools do not leave the development of ee 
abilities to chance; the program is carefully planned so that each cash Qd 
comes as efficient as possible in the use of language. It provides gel ds 
incidental learning of language in connection with the everyday a: lh chis 
which children normally engage and for the Systematic teaching of lang 

i iods set aside specifically for that purpose. 0: 
ga oe nie research a the uitis Hee, teachers WE Tu 
vided many guidelines for the development of a functional pups dou 
guage-arts instruction. An analysis of some of the major features o = clearly 
program of language-arts instruction is essential if teachers are to s 
the goals toward which they want to work. 


Broader Objectives 


Jaren 

There is general agreement among teachers and parents that un y, 
should be taught to read well, listen attentively, speak clearly, bu 
and spell accurately. However, teachers and parents do not always unc ene 
what is involved in reading well or spelling accurately. Reading, for €x chen 
involves much more than mere word calling; it involves ability to d an 
what is read, independence in word recognition, ability to use an inc m 0 
table of contents, ability to skim through material rapidly, developm ia 
attitudes favorable to reading, ability to get information needed from 1€ 
Sources, and so on. 

There is a wide difference, also, between learni 
the daily spelling lesson and habitually 
Work done at school and elsewhere. The 
objectives of spelling provides many 
spell in connection with units of work , portan 

A clear understanding of the desired outcomes is obviously an d pio 
step in planning a Program of language-arts instruction. A sec Jan: 
gram cannot be developed unless consideration is given to the part yum o 
guage plays in the growth and development of the child and in the su es 
our way of life. It is through the use of language that the child end ‘a 
a self-centered to a social being and develops the ability to participa ae 
social life of his group. The success of a democracy depends to a pe a phe 
upon the ability of citizens to communicate freely with one anot nly wit? 
modern program in the language arts, therefore, is concerned not 0 


e words 1? 
all writte? 
ader 


ng to spell th 
using correct spelling in ` 
teacher who understands von 
opportunities for children to 

and other curriculum areas. 
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the mastery of the forms of language but with the use of language skills in 
meaningful situations where they are needed in solving real problems, in par- 
ticipating in planning what is to be done, and in contributing effectively to 
the work of the group. Understanding, appreciation, attitudes, and interests 
as well as knowledge and skills are receiving increasing attention in the mod- 
em program in the language arts. 


Growth of Language Activities through Experience 

vities in many elementary schools grow out of the 
s, pets, toys, vacation experiences, 
who had attended a Cub Scout 


The language-arts acti 
everyday experiences of children such as trip: 
and current happenings. A fifth-grade boy 
day camp was eager to tell the class about his experiences, although he had 
Previously been timid about participating in oral-language activities. A first- 
grade teacher, upon showing the class a film about the passenger train, dis- 
covered that few of the children had ever taken a train ride. The parents 
Cooperated, arranging to take the children on a train ride to the nearest town, 
about fifteen miles away. The next day the children were eager to talk about 
their experiences and an experience chart was developed. It consisted of such 


Sentences as the following: 


We took a ride on the train. 

We walked to the station. 

We bought our tickets at the station. 
We gave our tickets to the conductor. 
We looked out of the train windows. 
We saw some cows in the pasture. 


Educational research supports the practice of helping children develop a 
knowledge of words and skill in expression by providing contacts with the 
teal world around them. Bloom and others have reported that, on the average, 
children from culturally deprived homes fall behind grade norms in reading 
by as much as three years. They have indicated that the absence of objects 
In the home, the lack of interest in learning on the part of parents, and lim- 
ited conversation and encouragement the child gets in the home are significant 
in the failure of these children to progress at the normal rate in language. 


The Unified Language-Arts Program 

The unified language-atts program, with longer periods for uninterrupted 
work, is in harmony with modern principles of learning. Organizing the activi- 
ties around large centers of interest capitalizes on the natural interrelatedness 
of the language arts, develops skills as they are needed in meaningful situ- 
! Benjamin S. Bloom, Allison Davis, and Robert Hess, Compensatory Education for 


Cultural Deprivation (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), pp. 69-75. 
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ations, contributes to individual pupil needs, and develops independence in 
dy. : o. 
T "There is increasing recognition of the interrelationships existing cme 
the language arts. Listening, speaking, reading, and writing are ads 
with the use of words as symbols and with the exchange of ideas. d amis 
growth in one aspect of language does not take place independently time he 
in other aspects. Although the child listens before he talks, talks n 
reads, and reads before he writes, these abilities are not developed in seq nis 
so that one is completed before the other is started. Each of the a jd 
activities contributes to the others and none of them can be taught we 
lete isolation from the others. ! 
P educational research and teaching experience indicate that e En 
learned more efficiently when they are put to some real use—learning to ays 
words used in an invitation or announcement, reading to get iecit = 
needed in a unit, or speaking clearly and distinctly in reporting an aon tae 
perience to the class. After a visit to the Z00, a group of children wi enti; 
many desirable learning experiences such as writing stories, dramatizing €V "PE 
and sharing ideas. Separate periods for drill may be scheduled when a 
The unified program makes it possible to adjust activities to a wide mely 
of abilities and interests. The slow-learning pupil as well as the extre ving 
talented one can make his own contribution to the activity without = ijs 
to be rated in terms of the accomplishments of others, Since the aer 
volves a variety of activities, each child can work at a task that is approP hen 
for him and be recognized by the group for his unique contribution. hie OP 
textbooks prove too difficult for some pupils, as they frequently do, t 
portunity to work with many types tm 
solution to the problem of individual differences. The additional in 
Shown by children in the unit type 
more independent habits of work. 


Supplanted in modern elementary schools by ns 
ple texts, library books, mate 

workbooks, children’s enc 
material. The new type of 


learning, calls for the use o 


cipal’ 
. H ci z 
Instructional materials are selected cooperatively by teachers, ge 
material needed cannot be purchased z 


hasin£ 
parents cooperate in raising funds and pure 
additional material. 
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Educational research has contributed greatly to the improvement of text- 
books and other reading materials for children. Rinsland collected more than 
200,000 samples of the writing of elementary school children from all sections 
of the United States in an effort to find the frequency of the use of words, 
grade by grade? The results of this study have been used extensively by teach- 
ers, authors, and students. This study is but one illustration of the current 
efforts to apply to the education of children the lessons learned from careful 
Studies of children themselves. 


Recognition of Changes in Language Itself 

Changes in the elementary school curriculum during the last few years 
have been influenced to a large extent by an increasing emphasis on the struc- 
ture and contributions of disciplines such as English, mathematics, science, 
geography, and economics. Scholars in these and other academic disciplines 
have become more active in developing programs for elementary schools. 
They have become concerned about teaching more content, different con- 
tent, and a different approach to teaching? . 

The languagearts program in modern elementary schools is becoming 
more effective as principles derived from the study of linguistics are utilized. 
One of these principles is that language is in a condition of constant growth 
and change. Another principle is that the actual changing usage of people 
Constitutes the basis of all the "correctness" there can. be in language. Fries 
has provided some interesting illustrations of these principles in connection 
with the new view of language represented by the Oxford English Dictionary- 
The editors of this dictionary had in hand more than 6 million dated quo- 
tations as a basis for their conclusions; the final part came to press seventy 
years after the collection of data started. The word “nice appeared in this 
Work as meaning general approval; and it has appeared in our literature with 
that meaning ever since that time. Before that it had been used to mean 
Stupid, hard to please, and carefully accurate. 
Language Problems of Culturally Deprived Children 

There is much to be said about the special problems faced by children 
from the slums and from other low-income areas. Davis has written, “At least 
One-third of our total population consists of slum dwellers, tenant se 
and farm laborers. These sixty millions of our people, white and Negro, ave 
children who do not learn well in our schools as they now operate. 
TI ? Henry D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children (New York: 

7 perde s i ean and Curriculum Development, Using Current Curriculum 


Develo i D.C: The Association, 1963). 
4 Brie. M cwm, aa dees and Reading (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 


Inc, 1962). Ch. 
? , Chapter 2. " 
8 Alias Davis, in New Dimensions for Educational Prog, 


Delta Kappa, 1962), p. 29. 


ress (Bloomington, Ill.: Phi 
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Largely because of conditions existing in their homes, many aues 
are subjected to unfair competition from the day they enter school, » E. 
achieve as much as their ability would permit, and never seem able to en : 
fully into the life of the group. The language expected in the classroom ^s 
different from that which is used in their homes, the words used in textboo : 
are not their words, and the stories they are expected to read are far ppm 
from their out-of-school experiences. Assignments that are reasonable a 
children from homes with an abundance of magazines and reference = : 
frequently represent almost impossible tasks for these children. If the uw 
guage-arts program is to have any meaning for these children, it must ae 
into account the circumstances in which they live. Grambs has pec oen 
several steps that can be taken by the school to provide reading qup 
that relate more directly to life as these children experience it and to help 
these children develop a positive image of self. 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO READ 


Teaching children to read has always been one of the most wan 
responsibilities of the elementary school. Every child needs to develop ae 
reading ability fully in order to succeed in school and to discharge his resp 
sibilities later as a citizen of a democratic society. P ets 

Reading is the foundation o£ much of the enjoyment the individual oem 
out of life and is closely related to vocational efficiency. Reading is intima E 
related to the success of the democratic way of life. The citizen needs on ^ 
derstand the meaning of democracy and to keep well enough informe A 
act wisely in its behalf. He needs the ability to detect pernicious propagan ely 
to weigh the opinions of others, to talk intelligently, and to work de 
with others. American citizens are in a position to make decisions that in 


requires a high level of reading ability. ceed 
Since the child needs considerable ability in reading in order to suc ling 
in school, since the adult in our Society needs to do a great deal of py 
both as a leisure activity and in order to keep up with his vocation, and $ the 
the success of our democratic way of life depends to a great extent upon 


: Elementa 
®Jean D. Grambs, "Achieving Adequacy through Education," National 
Principal, November 1964, pp. 9-15. 
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ing the letters of the alphabet, progressing later to syllables and phonetic 
word families. A great step forward was taken when children learned words 
before they learned the letters composing them. The modem approach to 
learning to read begins with the life experiences of the child. Then the ab- 
Stract symbols representing those experiences are introduced, in harmony with 
the psychological principle that learning is experiencing rather than merely 
memorizing and repeating meaningless symbols. 


The Need for Improved Teaching of Reading 
' There is ample evidence that many children are failing to develop suff- 
cient reading ability to meet the demands of the school curriculum. It has 
been estimated that approximately one fourth of the failures in the elemen- 
tary school are caused by a lack of reading ability; that a number of first-grade 
children, including some with normal or superior intelligence, fail to get a 
800d start in reading; and that many of those who can read have not devel- 
Oped reading tastes of a high quality and do not read widely. Someone has 
said that there are three kinds of illiterates: those who cannot read, those 
Who can read but do not, and those who read mostly the wrong material. 
Such factors as overcrowding of classrooms, rigid promotion policies, in- 
adequate reading materials, and pressure from parents to have children begin 
reading too early have retarded progress in developing a modern program of 
reading instruction. The reading program needs continuous study, evaluation, 
and revision in order to keep it in line with modern principles of learning 
and the broader objectives of the elementary school. There is urgent need for 
a better understanding on the part of principals, teachers, and parents of what 
Constitutes an adequate program of reading instruction and for long-range 
Planning for the purpose of giving direction and balance to the day-to-day 


activities of teachers. 


Objectives of the Reading Program 
.. The objectives of a modern reading program include extending and en- 
‘ching the experience of the child; broadening and improving interests and 
tastes in reading; fostering the personal-social adjustment of the child; pro- 


viding worthwhile recreational interests and skills; encouraging critical analy- 
SIS of ideas; developing resourcefulness in finding information; promoting self- 
gress in such basic reading skills as 


ditection; and achieving satisfactory prO : 
d comprehension and speed. If 


Word recognition, vocabulary development, an s 
these objectives are to be realized, the scope of the reading program must 


be extended both vertically and horizontally; reading instruction must extend 
yond the elementary school into high school and college, and attention 
must be given to reading in every phase of the school program rather than 


Merely at specified periods. 
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The Importance of Reading Readiness 


Research relating to child development has shown that Dag aia = 
such things as walking and talking appears at rather definite perio * b 
course, the age limits for beginning these activities vary with individua c a 
dren, but it has been found that forcing a child to begin a specific activi y 
before he is ready causes strain, develops negativistic attitudes, and pacts 
plishes little. A child cannot be expected to make much progress in rea H 
until he is ready for it. Studies of retardation in reading indicate that chi 
dren who have been introduced prematurely to the mechanics of — 
have built up antagonisms to it, have lost confidence in themselves, and a 
come to expect failure rather than success. When a child is ready for rea r 
he will make rapid progress when taught by any one of a wide variety es 
methods. A child may be ready for reading anywhere between the ger 
logical ages of four and eight. Cirls tend to be more mature than boys 5 is 
Same age and learn to read carlier. Remedial-reading classes usually ha 
about nine times as many boys as girls. -— 

There is little to be gained from rushing into a program of reading px 
books before there is evidence that the child is ready for it. Most chil is 
who enter the first grade need time to continue to grow, to adjust to E d 
living, and to experience success in small undertakings adjusted to their Y S 
of maturity. They need to develop a growing interest in the environment, dn 
develop concepts, to use oral language more effectively, to follow direct 
and to develop a desire for learning to read. 


Finding Out When the Child is Ready to Read 


er 

There are many factors that influence readiness for reading. The pud 
cannot assume that a child who does not make satisfactory progress cde 
initial stages of reading is either Stupid or lazy; instead, the teacher $ hat 
assume that the child is unready for reading in some respect, find out m fects: 
respects he is handicapped, and plan a program for correcting us a 
Principals and teachers in the elementary school have no more impo ding 
responsibility than that of understanding the factors that influence "Ade 
readiness and planning a program of activities for developing abilities j the 
in beginning reading. The following paragraphs call attention to some 9 
important factors to be considered. r 

VISUAL DEFECTS —— Vision plays an important role in learning to és 
Since reading involves receiving and interpreting visual stimuli, it is an wi 
for the child to have normal vision before he can read comfortably an case 
enjoyment. Years ago it was very common for teachers to attribute al y the 
of nonreading to visual defects. If Johnny could not read, all too typica “ned. 
teacher’s advice was, “Take him to an eye doctor. Have his eyes m 
We now know from the results of research that few cases of rcading di 


ead. 
saty 
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are due to faulty vision; the cause is much more likely to be one of the factors 
to be discussed. Nevertheless, the good teacher, because of his concern for 
the whole child, will continue to look for indications of visual defects. The 
child who must hold materials too close or too far away, the child who has 
to walk up to the board to see what is written, the child who always misses 
the ball during games, will be noted by the teacher and, when the evidence 
exists, he will refer the child to a specialist for testing and correction of the 
difficulty. 

IMPAIRED HEARING It has been estimated that 3 million school chil- 
dren have impaired hearing. Defective hearing may retard speech develop- 
ment, which is closely associated with success in reading, and may contribute 
to a serious personality problem. Although hearing defects may be discovered 
by use of the whisper test, the audiometer is a more reliable measure. The 

etts Ready to Read Tests contain exercises the teacher may use to measure 
the child’s hearing ability.’ . 

MENTAL IMMATURITY Some children do not have sufficient mental 
Maturity to profit from a formal program of reading instruction. Memory 
Span, vocabulary of spoken words, knowledge of spatial relationships, ability 
to see likenesses and differences in objects and words, and attention span are 
Closely associated with mental maturity. If the child is deficient in any of 
these abilities, conscious effort must be made to help him develop them to 

is full capacity before a formal program of reading instruction 1s introduced. 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL READINESS Some children are not well enough 
adjusted socially and emotionally to succeed in reading. The child who is 
Unhappy, who has difficulty in learning to live with the group, and who lacks 
Confidence in himself has a difficult time learning to read. These children 
ust be identified and helped to make a happy adjustment to school living 


“tore satisfactory progress can be 
BACKGROUND OF EXPERIENCE 

n taught to observe closely, whe 
n neighborhood; some six-year-ol 


bee; 


Magazines in abu hers come 
nes in abundance, whereas others ] 
à material in even the preprimers may be en- 


Hay little readi ial. The | y b 
tirely sape im ju aaria of some children. It is the responsibility of 
the teacher to identify those children who have had a limited background of 


g perience and provide experiences that will make reading meaningful to 
em, 


]dren are physically, mentally, emo- 
beginning reading by using intelli- 
systematic observation. Some tests 
e the following: 

Keystone View Company). 


The teacher can determine when chi 
Bem ally, ang socially mature enough for 
ce tests, reading-readiness tests, and 

at are widely used for this purpose ar 

? Betts Ready To Read Tests (Meadville, Pa.: 


tion 
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American School Reading Readiness Test and Lee-Clark Reading Readi- 
ness Test, California Test Bureau; 

Harrison-Stroud Reading Readiness Profiles, Houghton-Mifflin Company; 

Metropolitan Readiness Test, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc; 

Readiness tests that accompany basic reading series. 


Although the teacher may want to use one of these tests to check ve 
own judgment, it should be pointed out that readiness tests cannot an 
should not take the place of careful observation by the teacher. Many chil- 
dren do not do well on readiness tests because of factors in the test situation 
not in their reading ability. One six-year-old who was reading second-grade 
material with ease before school entrance almost failed the readiness test be- 
cause she became confused in following directions. Another able reader did 
poorly because of his clumsy physical coordination. 


The Use of Check Lists in Determining Reading Readiness 
Many schools prepare check lists to be used by kindergarten, pou 
and first-grade teachers in making systematic observations relating to variou 


factors in reading readiness. An example of this type of instrument is shown 
by the table on the next page. 


Developing Reading Readiness 
Every 
of his own experience. The m 


) garten and primary teachers help children 
develop readiness for reading through (1) taking trips and excursions, 
talking about what they see and do, (3) looking at pictures and discussing 
them, (4) enjoying stories read by the teacher, (5) dramatizing stories, ( 


matching words with pictures, (7) seeing likenesses and differences, 4" 
(8) playing reading-readiness games. 


Traditional Methods of Teaching Beginning Reading 


It is difficult for adults to realize how complicated a task it is for a child 
to learn to walk, to learn to talk, or to learn to read. Learning to read is ea 
a simple process. Tt is perhaps the most difficult and complex task the chile 
encounters in the process of growing up. It is not surprising, therefore, to fin 1 
that many children have difficulty in learning to read, that high school an¢ 


college youth are frequently handicapped by low reading ability, and a 
many adults do very little reading. 


CHECK LIST FOR READING READINESS 


Factors 
Physiological Factors 


ait l. Is there evidence of good organic condition, good 
tition, and good health habits? 
2. Is there evidence of normal vision? 
dbi 3. Does the child notice likenesses and differences in 
jects, forms, colors? 
, 4. Does he have good general coordination when en- 
Saging in games? s 
5. Does he have a normal amount of energy? 
7 Does his hearing seem to be normal? 
words? Can he hear likenesses and differences in sounds of 


8. Does he respond quickly when spoken to? 


Psychological Factors 


uf Des the child have a wide speaking vocabulary? 
quence? n he relate a personal experience in logical se- 
: es he repeat from memory à rhyme or verse? 
3 [ee Aun attentively to a "e D 
Curately? isten to directions and execu 


6. ipi 
forms? Can he detect likenesses and differences m word 

7. Does he have a normal span of attention? F 
Places? Does he have curiosity about books, things, an 


9. Does he want to learn to read? 


Soci 
1a : 
X and Emotional Factors 
: Does the child enter into group activities? 
Y poer he form friendships easily? 
oes he assume responsibilities well? T 
fea he free from nervousness, WOITY, and excessive 


Can he work independently without too much help 


fr 2 
om the teacher? 
Does he stay with a task until it is 


lay ^; Can he take disappointments without un 
Play of emotions? PP 


finished? 
due dis- 


B 
"eadth of Background of Experience 


1. Has the child visited parks, zoos, OF airports 
as he had many of the experiences he wi 


1 
abouts ll read 


3. Does h 
e attend Sunday School? , 
Zines?” Does the home have children’s books and maga 


>. Has he attended kindergarten? 


-Do hi nde- 
Pendences his parents encourage 


initiative and i 


automobiles, trains, 


od i 

Airpla Has he had experience with 
nes, and buses? 

as he seen many movies? 


: jisi et? 
oes the home have a radio or television set 


High Average 


Low 
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The evolution of methods of teaching beginning reading soni da 
interesting study. This problem has received such extensive € d e T 
where that detailed discussion here would be needless repetition. It shou ] 
be useful, however, to review briefly the principal methods of teaching begi 
ning reading as a background for understanding current methods. For B 
centuries, the first step in learning to read was memorization of the letters E 
the alphabet. Tt has been said that the Hebrew child centuries ago was de 
edible letters covered with honey so that he could discover “how sweet the 
process of learning could be.” 

During colonial times, the content of the first books children were sup- 

experiences and concepts of children. 
The New England Primer contained such sentences as “In Adam’s fall we 
sinned all” and “Peter denyed his Lord, and cryed.” In Webster's speller, 
published about 1800, teading was to be taught as spelling. First the letters 
were learned separately; then they were put together to form syllables; sylla- 
bles were combined to form simple words; words were combined to form 
Sentences; and, finally, sentences were CO; 

The alphabet method of teaching be 
phonetic method. Instead of learning t 


duced to the sounds that occur in many words; words with similar sounds were 


s built a small sight vocabulary, the 
Learning the Three R's (2d ed; N k: Educational 
; Chapter 8; and William s. G fe) Onn tei ae o: 
nd Company, 1948), Chapter ] T sr Cle d cae 


8 See Gertrude Hildreth, 
Publishers, 1947) 
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teacher begins instruction on certain sound elements. Consonants such as b, 
d, I, s, and p, which do not vary in sound when they begin a word, are taught 
first. These are taught as the child encounters difficulty; obviously if a child 
knows the sound of the letter (and many bright children make this association 
for themselves) he does not need instruction on the sound. Instruction at the 
primer level also includes consonant blends (bl, st, for example) and double 
consonants that make a single consonant sound (ch, sh, ng). Structural analy- 
sis is continued along with this type of phonetic analysis. 

Beyond the primer level various types of vowel elements are introduced. 
These include single-vowel letters( a as in "hat"), two-vowel letters (oo as in 
"good"), and diphthongs (ou as in “house”). At this stage, only onesyllable 
Words are analyzed. 

At higher levels of word analysis, the pupil learns to identify a syllable and 
to apply to each syllable in a word the phonetic skills learned at preceding 
levels. Additional phonetic skills are also taught—the variant pronunciations 
of vowels and how to tell whether a vowel sound is long or short. 

From this brief overview of word-analysis skills, the reader can see that in 

Otder to attack a new word, the pupil must have more skills in his possession 
than mere knowledge of the sound a particular letter makes. This fact is not 
always understood by critics who urge the schools to return to an alphabet ap- 
proach to teach reading. These critics would have the teacher first teach one 
of the sounds of the letter a, then the letter b, and so on through the rest of 
the alphabet. 
. Learning to read by the alphabet system is very difficult and when it was 
in vogue many children failed to learn to read. Consider the first letter to be 
taught—the letter a. It may have any one of four different sounds: 4, à, a, à. 
Eventually the child should be able to call each of these correctly as he meets 
them in such varied spellings as hat, ate, dare, and father. But the modern 
Program of word analysis teaches the simplest, least variable sounds first, re- 
Bardless of their alphabetical order, and proceeds step by careful step to more 
difficult levels. Such a program is psychologically more valid than one that in- 
troduces sound elements with no regard for their complexity. 


Approaches to Beginning Instruction in Reading 

. There are a multitude of approaches to beginning instruction in reading. 
Five approaches that are currently used in school systems have been selected 
for brief treatment here: the basal-reader approach, the use of experience 
Charts followed by the use of basal readers, the phonics approach used before 
or with basal materials, the language-experience approach, and the individual- 
1zed-reading approach. A survey of approaches to formal reading instruction 
used in sixty-five school systems reported in 1963 that thirty-nine used a com- 
pletely basal-reader approach, eighteen combined experience charts and basal- 
reading materials, six introduced a separate phonics program before or with 
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: one 

basal reading boods, one employed the language-experience approach, and 
AN itted to the individualized reading approach. — 
was totally comm ER XPPROXCHT Although the emphasis varies : apil 
Tor fusi pation to another, every series is intended to "€ ws ^ 
du = = nee develop an interest in books, increase his wp 
Prec rd as the meaning of what he reads, and I ices 
"EH por pod The beginning readers contain mm.) d Te conver: 
i ariety of activities. The content is centered a d de- 
ie al bi vi Alan Pupils look at the pictures, ore imi bro ihe 
velop a basic sight vocabulary. This approach is paren. re d emule is. 
"looksay" approach. New words are introduced gradua y an "pci md 
quently to encourage mastery at sight; the conversations pe cp 
in the pictures, somewhat limited at first, are broadened Pee militi: 
range of topics. Pupils are taught to recognize the sounds «d : tee Tros: 
tions of letters, and whole words, but instruction is not limite psi not just 
As Gates has stated, “The aim is to give the pupil a kit of many dx hod hi 

one, with which to deal with all types of word recognition pro 


ident" basal 
will encounter." !? Austin and Morrison have identifed the role of 
readers as follows: 


kills- 
e a springboard from a ri 
classroom, school, or pu 


nii gd 
y have had, the teacher records the “storie 
on the chalkboard or a chart, and 


ics 
< 7 A comparison of the phonic 
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? Mary C. Austin and Coleman Morrison, The First R: The Harvard Report © 
Reading in Elementary Schools (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963), p. 21. ion," 
10 Arthur I, Gates, “The Teaching of Reading—Objective Evidence versus Opin 
Phi Delta Kappan, February 1962, p. 200. 
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ing publishers of materials to be used in the separate phonics approach reveals 
that the principal differences lie in the timing of systematic instruction in 
phonics and in the amount of time devoted to it in the first grade. The sepa- 
rate phonics program requires the pupil to learn the sounds of letters and the 
rules that apply to reading before he learns words by sight; the basal-reader 
approach delays the study of these items until the second grade. Austin and 
Morrison report that one school system using the separate phonics approach 
called for the introduction of all twenty-six letters of the alphabet on the first 
day. The program in phonics included seventy phonograms, thirteen phonic 
tules, and twenty-six spelling rules—most of which were to be taught in the 
first grade! 

A detailed analysis of the content of the program using the separate- 
phonics approach is beyond the scope of this chapter. Several of the refer- 
ences listed at the close of this chapter supply this information.!* Proponents 
of this approach generally advance the following arguments in its favor: (1) 
children can learn more in the area of phonics in the first grade than has been 
included in most of the basal-reader series, (2) learning the clements of 
phonics and generalizations gives children a tool that is useful in many read- 
Ing situations, and (3) becoming independent in word recognition earlier 
eliminates the necessity for rigidly controlled vocabulary and constant repe- 
tition found in many basal-reader series. p . 

THE LANCUAGE-EXPERIENCE APPROACH This approach puts into practice 
What has been emphasized earlier in the text concerning the interrelationships 
among the various communication skills. Recognizing that the child’s a 
in reading is influenced by his spoken vocabulary, the teacher encourages = 
Pupils to express their thoughts orally, to paint, and to use vein or ia 
expression. Emphasis is placed on pupil-prepared reading pee ia 
Proach, when used properly, can create a favorable attitude prer rea = 
help the pupil understand the relationships existing among the various 
munication skills, and foster creative expression. , 

THE INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH This approach has pas: Ne 
called the “self-selection” approach. The pupils select from a ee * b 
available in the classroom the ones they want to read. The teac E ede 
individual conference with each pupil during which a des is ies e D e 
recognition, vocabulary development, comprehension, and ost P 


i i ing time 1 during which pupils share with 
growth in reading. A sharing time is arranged = gn ir dc p 


other members of the class interesting items fro 

i / ent 
Effective use of this approach requires teachers who are eee ee ni 
in the fields of child development children's literature T evalua -— ad 5 
Progress in reading. It involves a great. deal of record keeping 


13 Austin and Morrison, pp. 24-25- 
14 Sce Heilman, pp. 234-236. 
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" P — 
keeping other pupils at work while the teacher is conducting an individua 
conference.1* 


The Controversy in Reading 


No aspect of the elementary school program has been the subject ee 
controversy in recent years than has the reading program. This — d d 
understandable in view of the increasing recognition that wed ers 
is the fundamental activity on which the rest of the child's education a d 
It is unfortunate, however, that the real issues have frequently been o ice 
by the introduction of political and religious issues, the overzealous esce 
of commercial reading materials, and the gap between experimental s 
and practice in the schools. . i 

Much of the controversy has centered around the relative merits E is 
“look-say” approach used in most of the basal-reader series and = Dr ce 
approach to beginning reading. More specifically, the — s da 
controversy include (1) different interpretations of the meaning o iet fes 
word calling versus broader objectives, (2) the use of one method vers di 
use of a combination of methods, (3) highly structured procedures v (5) 
more flexible ones, (4) when formal instruction in phonics should e the 
the strengths and weaknesses of the leading basal-reader series, and ( ) 
extent to which textbooks should constitute the reading program of pupus. of 

Gibson has made a contribution to the understanding of the Souri 
the controversy by reference to two cultures: “the pure scientists in the à ^» 
tory and the practical teachers ignorant of the progress that has been ma ote 
the theory of human learning and in methods of studying it.” The unfortu 


results of the split between these two cultures are summarized in the following 
statement: 


True, most children do learn to read. But some learn to read badly, hs 
that school systems must provide remedial clinics; and a small yer e 
(but still a large number of future citizens) remain functional illiterates. i 
fashions which have led to classroom experiments, such as the "whole ums 
method, emphasis on context and pictures for “meaning,” the “flash” t 
"speed reading," revised alphabets, the “return” to “phonics,” and so on, ha 
done little to change the situation.16 


The controversy in readin 
progress is made in the psy 
the results of this research 
search must be designed to 
how the skill is learned, and 


, t , , re 
g will remain on the superficial level until jen 
chological analysis of the reading process and Pa 
are understood by teachers and parents. This d 
reveal what it is that a skilled reader has bunt 
how it can best be taught. The notion that rea 
15 See Jeannette V. 
Putnam's Sons, 1959). 
16 Eleanor J. Gibson, “Learning to Read,” Science, May 21, 1965, p. 1066. 


To 
catch, Individualizing Your Reading Program (New York: G 
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ing in i 
Moa iei than mere word calling has been emphasized earlier in this 
. How much more it involves is indicated by the following statement: 


5 Nos are several ways of characterizing the behavior we call reading. It 
bs mg bie sai oe it is making discriminative responses to graphic 
y ; it is decoding graphic symbol 5 iti i i 

Rea a he pelos g grap ymbols to speech; it is getting meaning from 


"s yo teaching of reading depends upon an understanding of the 
DOESN E anguage itself and an understanding of the psychological 
ja dinem cias ved in learning to read. Fortunately, a beginning has been made 
heer a ematic study of the reading process and the construction of a 

y of instruction. It can be expected that much progress in this direction 


will be forthcoming. 


Th " 

à M Program in the Intermediate and Upper Grades 

idm he reading program in the intermediate and upper grades provides op- 
nities for further developing those reading abilities emphasized in the 


hr pe and for using oral reading, work-type silent reading, and recrea- 
al silent reading. Some problems with which principals and teachers are 
n are (1) building up adequate 


c 

he cerned at these levels of the reading program 

a wi and classroom libraries, (2) selecting and using basic readers, (3) de- 
ping a positive approach to the problem of comic books, and (4) making 


Intelligent use of workbooks. 


ORAL READING The purposes of oral reading include (1) developing 


[5 pon to convey an author's meaning to others in an interesting manner, 
mé erving as a means of self-expression for the child, and (3) providing a 
ans of entertaining and informing the members of a group. 

The following suggestions should be useful in improving the teaching of 
oral reading: 


situation for oral reading. 
on as if he were speaking it. 
pleasant voice, correct pronunciation, 


3 Provide a real audience 
- Teach the pupil to read a selecti 
- 3. Teach pupils the importance ofa 

d rhythm in reading orally. 
ies 4. Select materials for oral rea 

€ included. 

5. Have the pupil pract 

an audience, pup! p 
s 6. Provide opportunities for pup 
unison, to announce numbers on à 
The purposes of the work-type silent read- 
the ability to read in connection with 


ding carefully; both prose and poetry should 


ice reading the selection before presenting it to 
tize stories, to recite poetry 


ils to drama 
adio programs. 


program, and to prepare r 


is WORK-TYPE SILENT READING 
& program include (1) developing 


17 Ibid. 
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various school subjects, (2) reading for problem solving, (3) developing the 
ability to use maps, charts, graphs, tables, indexes, tables of contents, diction- 
aries, and card files, and (4) developing the ability to take notes, to outline, 
to summarize, to skim, and to organize data. f 

The following suggestions should be useful in improving the teaching of 
work-type silent reading: 


1. Provide opportunities for practicing the needed skills in meaningful 
situations rather than in isolated exercises. 

2. Provide a wide variety of reading materials. , 

3. Stress the improvement of reading not only during periods set aside 
for that purpose but also in connection with the social studies, science, health, 
and other curriculum areas. 

4. Help pupils learn when to master specific details and when to try to 
retain only the main ideas. 

5. Help pupils learn to take notes, to give a report, to tell a story, and 
to follow directions. 

6. Adjust the difficulty of material to individual differences in interests 
and abilities. 


7. Help pupils learn to adjust reading speed to the material being read. 


RECREATIONAL READING The purposes of recreational reading are to 
help the child build an abiding interest in reading as a leisure activity, to stim- 
ulate him to read widely, and help him to enjoy reading materials of increas- 
ingly better quality. 

The following suggestions should be useful in improving the teaching of 
recreational reading: 


1. Provide a wide range of materials from the standpoint of difficulty, 
content, and type. 


2. Maintain an informal classroom atmosphere; allow children to select 
materials within their own areas of interest, 

3. Provide opportunities for the child to share with the group a selection 
he has enjoyed reading. 

4. Read a part of a story and encourage children to complete it. 

5. Encourage children to browse through books and magazines. 


6. Encourage children to recommend books to the class by means of 
a talk, poster, or some other device. 


Materials for Teaching Reading 


BOOKS — The recent emphasis on excellence in education and the effort 
to secure more adequate financial support have led to a closer examination 
the programs and facilities of the schools. One condition that has been 1°- 
vealed is a serious “book lag” in the schools. Data from the United States 
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woke Aena reveal that in 1965 69 percent of the nation's elementary 
tittle ad no libraries; total spending for elementary school books averaged 
des more than $6.00 per pupil (to provide an appropriate minimum of books 
P would require a fourfold increase in spending); and elementary 
Ne eachers place more books and library facilities at the head of their list 
gent needs of the schools.!5 

els m FACILITIES The elementary school library plays an important 
ils n the reading program. The Harvard Report on Reading recommended 
at (1) a central library be established in every elementary school, (2) at 


l S ; š 
ri the minimum number of books recommended by the American Library 
Ssociation be provided, (3) each school should have a full-time certified 

n by a selection committee 


es and (4) books should be chose 

Hia by the teacher-librarian.”” The central library should also serve as a 
ee rials center, containing pictures, films, resource units, curriculum guides, 
nd other instructional resources. Although individual classrooms should 
ad collections of books and other materials, the principal supply should be 
: ministered through a central library from which books and other materials 
an be sent where they can be used to best advantage and returned when 


the à 
ey have served their purpose. 
5 There is evidence that fun i 
ional materials will be more adequa re than they have been in 
Act of 1965 earmarked 


the past. The Elementary and Secondary Education 
llion for supplementary 


$100 million for schoolbooks and another $100 mi 
inds from state and local sources have been 


oo centers and services. Funds ' : à ¢ 
1 asing also. The problem of providing à better quality of books, particu- 
arly basal textbook series, still deserves attention. Basal textbooks provide 
the core of the reading program in virtually all school systems. It is reasonable 
ee expect that publishers will continue to modify these books as research pro- 
vides evidence supporting a need for modifications. The basal textbook series 
9f the future will, no doubt exhibit a less rigidly controlled vocabulary, in- 
Volve less repetition present 3 more realistic picture of life in this century, and 
reflect less social class bias than do those currently used in the schools. 
OTHER TYPES OF READING MATERIAL The staff of the elementary school 
Should be familiar with the types of reading materials necessary for a modern 
Teading program. In addition to foundation reading materials provided by the 
basic textbook series, the following types of materials are generally recom- 


Mended : 


ds for the purchase of books and other instruc- 


te in the futu 


arts constructed especially for 


des, €X erience ch c 
rades, €XP f charts built up by previous 


l. In the primary £ libraries © 


cach group of children, rather than 


Classes; 
A 18 See Sylvia Porter, “Book Shortage Blot OP Nation,” Denver i Bosi; 

Ugust 22, 1965, p. 9. i 
? Austin and Morrison, p- 232- 
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2. Sets of supplementary books for group reading that are easier to read 
than the basic readers; 

3. Sets of readers in the content fields, such as social-studies readers, 
science readers, and health readers; 

4. Prose and poetry selections that the teacher can read to the class; 

5. Single copies of children’s literature—at least two copies per pupil— 
that can be read and understood by the members of the group; . 

6. Picture books for beginners and good stories for leisure-time reading 
—at least one copy per pupil; 

7. Children’s newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines; 

8. Dictionaries of suitable difficulty for the pupils; ; 

9. Children's encyclopedias for the intermediate- and upper-grade piss 

10. Audio-visual resources, such as mounted pictures, film strips, soun 
films, exhibits, and specimens. . 

11. The SRA Reading Laboratory 29 provides a much-needed service for 
teachers of reading, particularly for those who attempt to individualize reading 
instruction. These materials are student-operated; the student corrects his 
exercises and charts his progress in comprehension, vocabulary, and reading 
rate in the student record book. The SRA Reading Laboratory provides fifteen 
selections at every difficulty level from the third grade through the twelfth. 


of other types of reading material, what harm may come from reading the 
comics, what types are most objectionable, and what can be done to improve 


problem. 

The problem 9f comic books illustrates how conditions existing in OUT 
culture have a habit o£ coming to roost on the doorstep of the school. When 
20 Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Illinois, 
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rm baia too busy to read—when their ways of living and the sub- 
p "i now in mass production destroy their desire for reading— 
Maid i n : e that children also turn readily for learning and entertain- 
rci “i ooks, the movies, and television rather than to reading. The 
radii e t. pe vicariously much of the action, adventure, and excite- 
lites idle ie a ip The pictures carry much of the story so that children 
entm de ea UM process and the language that is used is usually 
E AE. professional literatur: 
te c as magazines for laymen con 
have omic book. Suggestions found 
Son significant implications for the reading 

ne of the more important conclusions are as follows: 


e dealing with reading and other language arts, 
tain an increasing number of articles on 
in the recent literature on the problem 
program in elementary schools. 


l. Many juvenile-court judges believe that excessive reading of crime 


Comics induces crime. 
m. Those who have had extensive experience in dealing with delinquent 
ren observe that if a child is well balanced and living under normal con- 


ditions, he will probably be unharmed by the comics; if he has a tendency 
ill help him on his way. 


toward delinquency, the crime comics W. 
ü 3. A child who likes the comics will frequently spend too much of his 
me reading them and neglect to read other books or to spend sufficient 


time outdoors. 

u E Many comic books are printed o 
quality, and strain the child's eyes. 
5. The comics provide an unwholesome release for feelings of aggression 


and frustration for many children. 
6. Many comic books glamorize unwholesome phases of life and exert a 


Powerful adverse influence upon the minds of children. 
hildren impatient with good literature. 


7. The comics tend to make c 
b 8. Crime comics constitute a large portion of the total number of comic 
ooks; not more than 10 percent deal with the classics, Bible stories, science, 


and social studies. 
9. Dealing effectively with the problem of comic books requires the co- 
d community organizations. 


o ‘ 
peration of teachers, parents an 
ooks in elementary schools 


The use of workb 
cent years. Like textbooks, they may be used 
itutes for good teaching. If 


goras substi 
teacher to keep a large group of children 


uraged. If, on the other hand, they 
s learn to follow direc- 


n cheap paper, have art work of poor 


ias bane USE OF WORKBOOKS 
eithe en increasing rapidly in recent 
iuri ael valuable resources for learn 
ooks are used merely to enable a 

"s and quiet, their use should be disco | 
age a means to individualize instruction, help pupil 
> provide practice on needed skills, and help pupils 


and independence, their use should be encouraged. 


develop self-direction 
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LISTENING 


read- 
Listening is in some respects a more difficult process to Te kr vae 
ing. The child has no control over the rate at which he ee o ideas: 
not have the page before him so that he can go back ied hs rape as that 
and the language to which he listens is not always as we g ; 
ga ain m always given a great deal of attention to bres pes 
to read, but they are just beginning to realize that a ien d ae rd 
gram for helping the child learn to listen effectively is also essential e setis 
as well as in life outside the school, listening is one of the a T 
for learning. When the child enters school, he has already had a » pa 
amount of experience in listening, but he must be m child needs 
fully, accurately, and responsively. The situations in which h eumber amd 
to listen effectively begin with the kindergarten and increase n 
intensity as the child proceeds through the elementary school. oam The 
Listening is an integral part of the modern language-arts 5 - te OH 
kindergarten child learns to listen to directions given by the teac ner, reful lis- 
that are read or told, and to music. Speech development requires a Ar vail 
tening if the child is to learn to pronounce words correctly. ia gn identify 
ing and spelling depends upon the ability to listen carefully an ” fully, to 
sounds with words. Children must be good listeners to enjoy poetry 7 


: esentec 
participate in debates, panels, and forums, and to evaluate ideas pr 
by speakers. 


Several factors influe 
portant for listening as seeing j 


8 n- 
t to provide a Classroom environment that is CÓ 
ducive to effective listening. 
ild is free from hearin 
ducive to listening, a carefully planned pP 
the child is to learn to listen effectively, 


nonon 
s CO 
g defects and the classroom aay i 
TOgram of instruction is aput e 
Listening is not a separate 
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to be added to the curriculum but a skill to be developed in relation to many 
aspects of the elementary school program. The school assembly programs 
radio programs, oral reports, dramatization, recordings and transcriptions, 
musical programs, sound films, announcements, and discussion groups provide 
opportunities for developing good listening. 

The following suggestions for developing more effective listening in ele- 
mentary schools may be useful: 


1. Make listening an integral part of the curriculum in the language arts, 
social studies, science, music, and other areas. 

2. Provide a classroom environment that is conducive to good listening 
ure, seating, and the elimination of noises. 
relating the material to previous ex- 
words needed, and stimulat- 


by attending to temperat 
_ 3. Develop listening readiness by 
periences of pupils, teaching the meaning of new 


ing questions. 
purpose for listening, such as listening for en- 


4. Help pupils develop a 
stions, or to find flaws in an argument. 


joyment, to find answers to que 
5. Suit the material to the maturity level, attention span, and previous 


experiences of children. 

6. Provide guidance for pup! 
plaining what they have heard. 

7. Help pupils evaluate the programs to which they listen, to detect 


malicious propaganda, half-truths, and false claims. 

8. Teach pupils the importance of courteous listening for effective group 
relationships. 

9. Make radio listening a 
Programs carefully, using programs 
and planning follow-up activities. 

10. Plan for school-home carty- 
to discuss and evaluate radio programs 


ls in reproducing, summarizing, and ex- 


valuable part of the curriculum by selecting 
to motivate regularly scheduled lessons, 


over by encouraging children and parents 
to which they listen. 


HANDWRITING 


Efforts to improve the legibility of cursive writing in schools began as 


early as 1850. Spencerian writing, muscular movement, and scales for meas- 
uring the quality of handwriting were offered as methods by which cursive 
writing could be improved. Normal schools of thirty and forty years ago 
offered courses in penmanship for prospective teachers and many of the grad- 
uates can be found in elementary schools today teaching penmanship as a 
Separate subject period after period to successive groups of pupils. These 
teachers have mastered the int ies of the “push and pull" exercises, the 


ricacies O 
tows of single-spaced ovals, and the rows of double-spaced ovals. They view 
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with considerable alarm the introduction of manuscript writing in the primary 
ades. . 
: Manuscript writing was introduced on a very limited scale in e gie 
early in the present century for the purpose of providing mothers P e 
easy method of teaching their children to write. Soon after Edward Jo 2 ak 
in 1913, convinced a group of teachers that the system was Se he 
sive writing, the movement began to spread in England. In 1922 Lg 
Wise, of England, taught a course in manuscript writing at Columbia : 
versity, and the Horace Mann and Lincoln Schools adopted the system. be 
1929 ‘more than 700 schools throughout the country were reported to "i 
using this legible style of writing. In 1946 Freeman reported wide use : 
manuscript writing in grades one and two with only a few schools es 
in grade three?! Reports from 470 schools showed that only 100 introdu - 
it before 1935, and 370, or more than three fourths, have introduced it sim X 
that time. The rate at which schools adopted manuscript writing was It 
what higher from 1935 to 1940, but it has continued uniformly from 19 "P 
the present. If the present rate continues for a few more years, the us 
manuscript writing in the first two grades will be almost universal. 


The Place of Handwriting in the Program of the Elementary School - 
Handwriting in the modern elementary school is not an end in itself "a 
a tool for communication and self-expression. It meets the need that cim 
have for recording ideas, writing messages, signing their names, writing Veo 
and labeling objects. The school has the responsibility for helping chil e 
meet the ordinary demands of modern living by learning to write qued 
legibly, and with sufficient speed to suit their purposes. A great deal of ti sin 
has been wasted in the past in trying to bring all children up to a comm ie, 
standard of ornate penmanship by the use of daily drill on isolated elemen i 
Most authorities now agree that more can be accomplished by developing 5 
desire to write legibly as a matter of simple courtesy, using real situations in 
the purpose of teaching handwriting, and emphasizing good handwriting 
all written work. é 
In teaching handwriting, as in other curriculum areas, most schools m 
practical middle-ground approaches. It is generally agreed that handwriting 
should grow out of the child’s normal classroom activities, such as wiene 
invitations, making labels, and preparing material for the class newsletter 


Es À I 
writing. Such periods should be brief and should be organized so that me 
child can work on his own writing difficulties. 


tary 
?1 Frank N. Freeman, Survey of Manuscript Writing in the Public Schools, Elemen 5 
School Journal, March 1946, PP- 375-380. 
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Advantages of Manuscript Writing 

i Experience in public schools indicates that manuscript writing is suitable 
uh primary grades and that it may be continued in the upper grades for 
uch purposes as making maps, charts, and graphs. The values claimed for 
manuscript writing include the following. 


_ .l. It is easier for the child to learn and provides a feeling of success early 
in the school experience of the child. 

2. The child learns the same alphabet for writing that he learns for 
reading. 

3. Strain and fatigue on the 
the long, joining strokes used in cursive writing. 

4. Manuscript writing is easier to read and involves less eyestrain. 

5. It can be used earlier as a tool in science, social studies, health, and 
other curriculum areas. 

6. Children can attain as rapid a rate i 

7. Manuscript writing helps the child 


child’s muscles are lessened by eliminating 


n manuscript as in cursive writing. 
in learning to read. 


Suggestions for Teaching Handwriting 

Courses of study and curriculum guides for elementary schools contain 
Many suggestions for the teaching of handwriting. These suggestions may be 
Summarized briefly as follows: 
mended for the first two grades at least. 
„e writing need not be the same for all 
grade, while others may not make the 


l. Manuscript writing is recom 

2. The time for beginning cursiv 
papi. Some may begin it in the third 
ransition until the fourth or fifth grade. 

3. Manuscript writing may be used in all grades when it serves a definite 
Purpose, such as making posters, programs, illustrated poems, and soon. — 

4. The child should be given freedom to develop individuality in his 
Style of writing when satisfactory handwriting standards have been attained. 

5. The ordinary work of the classroom should provide most of the prac- 


tice in writing. 


SPELLING 
is a tool used in communicating with others 


Spelling, like handwriting, E 
and as a mis of wget de The ease and freedom with which the child 
Engages in various forms of written expression of ideas depends upon his 
ability to spell. Correct spelling is important for the adult as a matter of com- 
Mon courtesy, as a social asset, and as a vocational tool. Instead of placing 
less emphasis on spelling, as is sometimes supposed, the modern schools pro- 
vide many opportunities for learning to spell correctly not only during spelling 
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periods but throughout the day. Efforts are made to develop a WE 
of the need for spelling correctly, to promote self-direction on the part of the 
child in learning to spell, to provide situations in which children need to 
learn how to spell certain words, to teach the words children use most fre- 
quently in their written work, and to individualize spelling instruction. à 

A large proportion of the words an adult knows how to spell were learne ; 
through use in meaningful situations. The child learns to spell in sent 
situations other than the formal spelling lesson. He learns from seeing ee 
spelled correctly in books that he reads at home and at school; in stores pen 
motion pictures on signboards and in newspapers. The modern school, there 
fore, provides for both the Systematic teaching of spelling and for giving 
attention to spelling in connection with the whole school program. T 

Modern practices in the teaching of spelling reflect the influence of a6 
newer psychology of learning, research dealing with words that children us 
in writing, and the trend toward unified teaching. 


Principles of Learning Applied to the Teaching of Spelling m 
The concept of learning that emphasizes the modification of pure 
rather than merely the acquisition of knowledge and skills is illustrated in 


used to refer to the object; he learns u 
; he learns to read the word in a sentence 
Opy; and, last of all, he learns to spell the en 
from memory, The more meaning the word has for the child, the more east” 
he learns to spell it. All modern systems of teaching spelling utilize the sense 
of seeing, the sense of hearing, and the kinesthetic sense. Some children learn 
more readily by seeing the word in its context, some by hearing the wore 
and others by writing it, but all children learn best when spelling is associate’ 
with meaningful situations, 

Children learn more teadily when spelling is related to purposes I. 
are real to them, By Creating situations in Which children need to spell '? 
order to write something, by developing a Consciousness of the need for COT 
rect spelling, and by helping Pupils develop initiative and independence " 
learning how to spell new Words, the teacher utilizes the powerful force a 
pupil purposes in the task of learning to spell. 

No single list of words Presented to the entire class regardless of interest 
and needs can meet the spelling needs of all members of the class. Teacher? 
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who understand the nature and extent of individual differences realize that 
graded lists of words represent directional goals rather than uniform grade 
standards. Some children may already know how to spell most of the words 
in the list for a certain grade, whereas others may not be able to spell all of 
them by the end of the year. To expect a higher level of achievement than 
a child is ready for results in discouragement and dislike for spelling; failing 
to challenge a child to work at his full capacity is equally harmful. Children 
need help in setting up their own goals in spelling and in evaluating progress 
toward these goals. A proper regard for the needs of individual children will 
lead to individual instruction in spelling, which allows individuals and small 
groups within the class to progress as slowly or as rapidly as their ability and 
effort will permit. 

In the modern school, the spelling program takes into account the level 
of maturity of the child. It is a waste of time and effort to teach children to 
spell words before they will need them in writing. Words needed in adult 
life are best learned at the time when need for them arises. If children are 
required to learn such words purely through drill, they will have forgotten 
how to spell most of them and will have to learn them over again when they 


are needed. 


Research in Spelling 
, Research in spelling during the last half-century has indicated that learn- 
ing to spell is largely an individual matter—few children conform to any one 
method of learning to spell words. Research also indicates that teachers should 
(1) select spelling lists from words commonly used, (2) give careful attention 
to individual learning problems, (3) create in the pupils an interest in and 


an appreciation for correct spelling, (4) give attention to spelling in all areas 
of the curriculum, and (5) use visual, auditory, and kinesthetic avenues to 


learning to spell. 


Spelling in the Unified Learning Program ; 
The unified learning program of the modem elementary school provides 


Many opportunities for using spelling in meaningful situations. The program 
of experience units permits each child to learn to spell in the pursuit of gen- 
uine purposes. In these activities the child is able to see the need for spelling 
more clearly than in the formal period. This does not mean, however, that 
the spelling that is done in relation to other school work must constitute the 
whole program in spelling. Most authorities on the teaching of spelling rec- 
ommend that from fifteen to twenty minutes daily be devoted to the direct 
teaching of spelling from the middle of the second grade on through the 


completion of elementary school. 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


The importance of the spoken and written word in influencing the m 
behavior of people, in improving human relations, and in living and pee 
together is recognized more clearly than ever before. Modern yoni, ES ini 
have proved how powerful the spoken and written word. may be in mes 
the minds of men and in promoting group action. The voices of the Presi s 
of the United States and other leaders can be heard by millions of Lin rd 
their speeches, interviews, and personal writings appear throughout the a 2 
The spoken or written word can be a tool of power and grace if the i 
vital and it is presented attractively. “ty 

Oral and written language are important also from the sos a pt 
the growth and development of the child. Language plays an vpn Hate 
in helping the child understand the world around him, work and play 
tively with others, and gain satisfaction through self-expression. -— 

Much progress has been made in recent years in developing nca cm 
oral and written language in terms of what is known about children. ‘sd 
the evidence we have it is clear that the key to language growth is oe of 
experience, that growth in language is a part of the child’s general dep m 
maturation, and that we should not ask a child to write or speak about t at i 
he does not understand. It is clear also that a child's speaking and us 
indications of his personal adjustment and that improvement in speaking hup 
writing may depend more upon finding and removing the causes of fru 
tion and conflict than upon extra drill. ' 4 in 

Children of the elementary school age are normally keenly en an 
language; the proof of this is found in the eagerness with which they pic hen 
slang and other colorful expressions. They are interested in developing ? ae 
skills which will give them status in the group and help them become en 
in their own right. Developing skills and understanding in oral and wr! Me 
language can, therefore, be a joyous adventure both for the teacher and ee 
pupils if the natural desire for learning is not destroyed by the use of u 
interesting material or the formal, drill type of procedure. 


Purposes of the Program in Oral and Written Language is 

The first step in improving the program in oral and written language es 
a clear understanding of the purposes of the program. The following purpos 
are mentioned frequently in courses of study and curriculum guides: 


d 
1. To provide an atmosphere that will encourage the child to speak 2? 
write freely about experiences in daily living; 


p ops " ] n 
2. To provide opportunities for cooperative group undertakings, per50 
ality development, and satisfaction in School work; 
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3. TN 
à EN d originality and variety of expression; 
. evelop the desire for a rich vocabulary to meet individual, voca- 


= and social needs; 
. To develop the habit of accurate observation, to make the child con- 
d to encourage him to express his 


Scio ; 
ide us of the richness of his experience, an 
Eu emotions; 
edis help the child achieve increasing mastery of the mechanics of 
, Such as sentence structure, the use of capital letters, punctuation, 


and Spelling. 


Sanssi 
pres for Improving Oral and Written Language Instruction 
RE courses of study and curriculum guides for elementary schools 

many suggestions for enriching the oral and written language experi- 


ences f; 
liste -- children. The following suggestions are among those commonly 
m environment that per- 


by a classroo 
d maintains 


1 F 
- Growth in language is fostered 
s stimulating materials, an 


mits * 

a i et re relationships, provide 
m informal atmosphere. 
testo aes of seats screwed to the 

activiti i 
Opment. ities centering around 
Bp The teacher who has faith in 
type ation can do a great deal to im 
of classroom. 
fos In the primary grades the amount of time given to oral expression 
5 be greater than that given to the written expression. 
and n. The personality of the child, the influence of the language of his home, 
e the child's need for security and satisfaction are taken into account in 
o P 
"abes written language Pros™ 
empha Conversation, choral speaking, 
Skills sized along with the more form: 


chedules, and artificial 


floor, rigid time $ 
tal to language devel- 


drill are detrimen 


nd knows how to enlist their 


children 2 
prove the learning environment in any 


m. 
dramatization, 
al procedures 


and creative writing are 
for developing language 


ics is lessened by providing fre- 
tions. What drill is needed is 
eaking and writing situations. 
ecord of the child’s own 


apes Aes time needed for drill on mechan 
Provided portunities for use in meaningful situa 
8 in close connection with significant SP 
Usage. Remedial work in usage 35 based upon 4 7 
errors. 
he portunities are provided for indiv 
as bee under the guidance of the teacher. 
&ral n completed, evaluation of progress goes 0 
Part of the teaching-learning process. 


idual and group evaluation of 
Instead of coming after a unit 
n continuously as an inte- 
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Forms of Oral and Written Expression Recommended 
for Elementary Schools M 
i ; ates 
An examination of curriculum guides for elementary peade m 
that the following forms of oral and written expression are emphasized: 


Oral Expression Written Expression 
1. Informal conversation 1. Letter writing 
2. Purposeful discussion 2. Record keeping 


di- 
i eports and 
3. Messages, announcements, . Preparing repo 


v2 


and reports aries d 
4. Dramatic play 4. Creative writing (prose 47 

) poetry) - 

5. Choral speech 5. The mechanics of writiPE 


ctua- 
such as sentence structure, pun 


tion, capitalization, and the like 


m : tories 
6. Observance of social ameni- 6. Writing experience $ 
ties d 
m ions, an 
7. Story telling, jokes, and rid- 7. Writing labels, sign 
dles posters 
8. Civing and following di- 8. Filling in forms 
rections - 
9. Club meetings 9. Giving directions an 
planations T 
. s 
10. Using the telephone 10. Writing reviews anc 
maries — 
ll. Taking notes and ma 
outlines 
" has 
The importance of oral expression cannot be overemphasized. It 
bee 


n estimated that the average individual talks at least 100 times for we 
time he reads or writes. Moreover, when the teacher helps the child pa 
acceptable speech patterns, he is helping him to increase his power tO tilize 
and write. Many excellent publications are available to help the teacher U 


B ed B c i con 
opportunities for oral expression that exist throughout the school day 1? 
nection with school subjects and activities.22 


In classrooms where there i 
rarely necessary for the teacher t 


; ] "27 
S a rich program of learning activities, den 
o set up artificial situations to encoura£ ‘ 
z York: 
et al., Language Learnings (Neide to 
; and Bureau of Elementary Education, Teachers ot Edu 
(Sacramento, Calif.: California State Departmen 


22 Two very useful sources are: Matilda Bailey, 
American Book Company, 1956) 
Education in Later Childhood 
cation, 1957), Chapter 11. 
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uage ; ; 
ter R n children study about their social and physical world. 
Mis nici i ey can share with another class, with the whole school ih 
Sie posam ü y, or with their parents at a parents program. To prepare for 
Lisa es rd must read for information and write reports; they must 
End nerd iscussions to plan the program; there are invitations to write 
eiie e = ks secure. Finally, there is the program itself, and the pres- 
OUR i» a s or stories to the audience. Activities such as these are in 
heir aged i anguage class where children are assigned to write a com- 
L| E electricity travels or life in a feudal community. 
bores g the artificial situations set up to promote oral language develop- 
andit S ne pr may teachers include in their daily schedule time for “show- 
home a bs ildren are encouraged to bring m an interesting object from 
Bio worthwhi it to the class, and to tell about it. When a child has some- 
The child T ile to show and tell, he should indeed be encouraged to do so. 
Shati TAK o finds a cocoon, an interesting shell, or a picture relating to 
able bea studied should share his find with the class. But it is question- 
ims er such a period should be regularly scheduled in the daily pro- 
- As a part of every school day “show-and-tell” too often degenerates into 


d ES 
das where children will display objects of no interest to anyone, includ- 
g themselves, just for the sake of having a tum. Meanwhile the captive 


audi ‘Wield un. 
m" is enjoined by the teacher to sit still and listen politely. 
anguage-arts activities rarely need to be planned solely to give children 


dece m speaking Or writing. Activities such as creative writing and dra- 
directio oster creative expression as well as language practice. Announcements, 
tifon ns; and class discussions filla practical value by communicating needed 

mation. When the school day is full of significant learning activities, 


a : : i 
pli is needed to carry them out. And when either oral or written lan- 
age serves a legitimate purpose y the class, children are more 


easil : recognized b 
ly motivated to improve their language expression. 
This is not to say that 


Gai b all children's needs in oral and written expression 

e" T NM care of in connection with other subjects. A separate period is 

boss for remedial work, for vocabulary building, for direct instruction on 

m6 o write a sentence or a paragraph, for help on how to express oneself 
re clearly, forcefully, correctly, and creatively. 


pro But in the modern language 
gram, such instruction is related to and grows 


a : out of the child’s language 
eeds in other areas; these skills are not taught as ends in themselves. 


guage-Arts Program 
able contributions to make to the lan- 
dramatization, work with puppets, 


D " 

ramatic Activities in the Lan 

dna Dramatic activities that have valu: 
ge-arts program include dramatic play, 


a : 
Pageants, pantomime, and tableaux. 
Dramatic play centers around social experience; the child identifies him- 


s : 
elf completely with the character he portrays. He does not act a part as m 
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dramatization; rather, he is the person or thing he represents. This isa eis 
activity of children before they reach school age when they engage run 
house, playing school, or playing train. After they start school na g eti 
become acquainted with a wider range of experiences and learn 4 acri 
dramatic play with a larger group of children under the direction of a d uis 
who knows how to use techniques that make the activity profitable 7 i 
joyable. Dramatic play is useful for pure enjoyment, for helping pup! dd 
emotionally, for revealing incorrect concepts, for developing good co and 
tion, and for providing an opportunity for learning related to the natura Er 
Social environment. If the teacher really understands young children, bos 
matic play will never be used for putting on a show, but simply a rails 
an opportunity for the children to do something that is interesting an aid 
while for themselves. As they begin to feel themselves a part of the s 
children may want to do something for another class or grade. dde 
In general, dramatic play is most suitable for young children cech 
creases in effectiveness as children grow older. Certain types of Ex end 
are essential for making the most effective use of dramatic play. Dol ug 
trains, toy airplanes, blocks of various Sizes, and materials for — k 
costumes are useful in providing experiences relating to familiar phas 
everyday life. s 
pose of familiar stories and poems may begin in the pu) 
grades, but it is particularly useful at the nine-year-old level and bey the 
Because it is more formal than dramatic play, its usefulness increases aS 9» 
usefulness of dramatic play decreases. Dramatization is not imposed T " 
children by the teacher; rather, stories are dramatized because children Aw 
them. The teacher provides guidance for the children in planning and ev rët 
ating but does not dominate the situation. The pupils are free to is 
the spirit of the story as they understand it and are not forced to repro 
the exact language of the story. sil 
A great deal of planning and Organization takes place before the ac is 
dramatization of a story. The teacher sees to it that all children particip ir 
rather than just a few of the most gifted ones. The steps involved in jr 
tizing a story include reading and discussing the story, deciding whether oth 
story lends itself to dramatization, listing characters, selecting ns tage ei 
selecting pupils to play the various parts, discussing the personalities : he 
characters in the Story, preparing to dramatize the story by getting Pe ing 
acquainted with the action and conversation of the characters, B " 
the story, making individual and group evaluations, and re-playing the S e 
Puppet and shadow plays provide an effective means of teaching k^ 7 
ciation of literature, constitute a release for tensions of the inhibited pt à- 
and enable the timid child to express himself more freely because he 15 » a 
rated from the audience by a screen. Hand puppets made from clothesP 
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wooden jump figures manipulated by strings, shadow puppets made from card- 
board mounted on sticks, stuffed puppets, and marionettes controlled by 
strings are types that can be used successfully by elementary school children. 

Pageants, pantomimes, and tableaux are other types of dramatics that are 
adapted to use in elementary schools. They provide enjoyable experiences for 
children, foster creative expression, and develop an appreciation of literature 
and history. 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 

Books written especially for children are available in greater quantity and 
better quality than ever before. Many public libraries are well stocked with 
books appropriate for children of the elementary school age; the better ele- 
mentary schools have central libraries and classroom libraries containing 
children’s books selected from approved lists; and teachers are working with 
Parents in the selection of appropriate books for home reading. There is evi- 
dence, however, that many teachers and parents fail to take full advantage of 
t ese resources for helping children acquire a love for reading. One survey 
Indicates that only one adult out of every ten visits a public library regularly. 

Good books make many contributions to the enrichment of living. They 
Cannot serve as substitutes for direct firsthand experience, but they can add 
Breatly to the richness of living for both children and adults. Well-written 
books for children provide a means of gaining information, of extending ex- 
Perience, and of relieving tensions. They can help the child see his personal 
Problems in their perspective, develop sensitivity to the ways of living of 
People of other lands, and enrich leisure living. The use of reading for the 
Purpose of developing better socioemotional adjustment 15 receiving an in- 


Creag; 

ae amount of study? -— 
eachers generally recognize Hie impo, 
boy of childven -€ ns of the right kind iw pen z und d 

ClLadjusted india lings of security, oF 2 7 ;d 
; ividuals. The feeling ) aio iint 
“Ing acce fostered when children enter vicariously mto 
pted by the group are 0s ; ; i 
3€ experiences cs ak jet friends. Books help children dev elop an rns 
Clation for moral and spiritual values satisfy the desire for beauty, and pro- 
Vide an avenue of esca x from time to time from the monotony and routine 
a daily living ethos must be alert, however, to discover children who 


of meeting the emotional 


?3 Robert D. Leigh, The Public Library in the United States (New York: Columbia 
: . Leigh, Th ) 

24 g7 Press, 1950 32-33 i Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 

Es ildi Ja poama man Relations (Wasting on, D.C.: Ame 

a dl e a Reading Lo y^ for Childhood eM Dons 
hildren Solve: T} (p uc (Washington, C.: The Associa ep Jagat so 

illiam S Gray Prot ting Personal and Social Development through Reading (Chicago: 

B > motin, a 


Nivers; 
'versity of Chicago Press, 1947)- 


niv 
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have a tendency to spend too much time in the dream world and lose theit 
sense of reality. 

If teachers are to make full use of the rich legacy that exists in the form 
of good books for children they must know hundreds of books in many fields, 
their strengths and weaknesses, and they must also know a great deal about 
the interests and needs of the children for whom the books are intended. A 
book that the teacher or parent regards as a classic is not a good book for a 
particular child unless he can read and enjoy it. Scores of incidents illustrating 
the wide gap that exists between the teacher's appreciation of a book and 
what the child thinks of it can be drawn from actual classroom situations. 
One of the best illustrations is provided by the child who told the teacher, 
“This book tells more about penguins than I care to know.” 

The world of books can be made fascinating for children by the teacher 
who reads aloud to the group, displays pictures related to the material read, 
relates interesting facts about the author, and encourages children to rea 
interesting books. The teacher begins at the level where the pupil is, selects 
books that are related to his background of experience, and works gradually 
toward the improvement of tastes in reading. The program in children's litera- 
ture should be conducted in an informal manner so that children look forwar 
to it as a pleasant experience. 

The procedures used in teaching the child to read determine to a great 
extent the enjoyment he gets out of books. There can be little doubt that 
some teachers in their ardor for teaching the skills of reading overlook the 
effect of the process on the child’s desire to read good books.?5 On the other 
hand, the teacher who is concerned with the effect the reading program has 
on the child’s enjoyment of books looks for answers to the following que 
tions: Does he turn naturally to books in his spare time? Is he eager to discuss 
the books he has read? Does he suggest that others read some of the books 
he has read? Does he express positive likes and dislikes for characters in books! 
Has he developed new interests through reading? Does he like to read? 

Parents and teachers need help in evaluating books for children, for thes 
like books for adults, vary widely in quality. Informational books should con" 
tain significant and reliable content, have illustrations of high artistic quality; 
and be suitable for the age of the children who will use them. Story books 
should be ethically sound, well written, and full of action. Suggestions for 
evaluating books for children are available from many sources. One of 
best sources, May Hill Arbuthnot's Children and Books, contains an exce" 
lent analysis of the basic needs of children that can be supplied through 
reading good books. It also points out the values to be derived from SUC! 
types of literature as Mother Goose, ballads and story-poems, poetry, verse 

?5 See Lois Lenski, “What Are Books For, Anyway?" in Department of Elementary 


School Principals, Elementary School Libraries Today, Thirtieth Yearbook (Washingto™ 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1951), p. 271. 
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choirs, folk tales, fables and myths, historical fiction, animal stories, biography, 
and informational books.?6 

Experts in the various fields have prepared carefully culled lists of books 
for children. These lists may be found in publications such as the Horn Book 
Magazine, Wilson Library Bulletin, the Booklist, Children’s Catalogue, and 
Snow’s Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Courses of study and 
curriculum guides for elementary schools usually contain suggestions for the 
selection of books for various purposes, and the Association for Childhood 
Education International publishes lists of the best books to be purchased for 
Seventy-five cents or less. 


SECOND LANGUAGES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The introduction of second languages into the curriculum of elementary 
Schools has been one of the most rapidly developing movements in elemen- 
tary education in recent years. Data relating to the rapid growth of this move- 
ment are presented in Chapter 16. It is the purpose of this section to examine 
Some of the reasons for teaching second languages in elementary schools, what 
languages should be taught, at what age children should begin the study of 
a second language, and some principles and techniques of teaching second 
languages to children. 


Why Teach Second Languages in the Elementary School? 


There is an urgent national need for citizens who can communicate in 
More than one language. The new role of our country in world affairs creates 
a need for linguists as well as engineers, scientists, and technicians. Our tech- 
Nological know-how is eagerly sought by people in many lands, but technical 
experts cannot work effectively unless they can communicate directly with 

€ people they are attempting to help. Educators and laymen alike recognize 
at Preserving democratic values in an increasingly interdependent world 
“pends to a large extent upon removing language barriers. 
Another reason for introducing a child to a second language lies in the 
act that it enriches and adds interest to his entire program of studies.?* 
we have found that a study of a second language contributes to the 
* levement of the objectives of many of the areas included in the curricu- 
oe, Of a modern elementary school. For example, the study of a foreign lan- 
Ba frequently stimulates a greater interest in vocabulary, literature, and 
bi. atics on the part of children in the elementary school. The emphasis 
Internationa] understanding in the modern socialstudies program creates 


a 3 À 

Deed for understanding other peoples through a study of their language. 
20 a ; ; 

and Su ^ Children and Books (second ed; Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
Sólo: pos Theodore Andersson, The Teaching of Foreign Lan, 


guages in the El 
oston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1953), p. 40-42. ^ SAMT 
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Teachers have also found that the study of a second language lends variety 
and interest to arithmetic, science, and art in the elementary school. i 

Typical reasons given by 936 schools for offering a second language in 
the elementary school were as follows: 


l. Promotes appreciation and understanding of other cultures and broad- 
ening world understanding; 

2. Serves as a challenge for gifted children; 

3. Is more easily learned in early years; 

4. Ensures greater proficiency in foreign languages in high school; 

5. Improves pupil’s command of English; 

6. Prepares for travel, work, and living outside the United States; 

7. Is consistent with the trends of the times; 

8. Creates more interest in other languages.*8 


What Second Language Should Be Taught? . 

The study cited above reports that 461 elementary schools offer Spanish, 
322 offer French, 42 offer German, and 10 offer Japanese, Slavic, or Nor- 
Wegian as a second language. The bases for selecting the particular pe ue 
taught include availability of teachers, social and economic need, and cultura 
development. A leading authority on the teaching of foreign languages !n 
the elementary school suggests that the local cultural situation should be 
taken into consideration when deciding what language to teach. He calls 
attention to the fact that many international conferences are conducted in 
English and French, that the population of our neighbor, Canada, speaks 
French officially as well as English, that in New England and Louisiana there 
are many communities in which French is the native language of a majority 
of the population, and that French provides about one third of the stock 0 
our English language, Consequently, French is selected as the second lan- 
guage to be taught in a large number of Schools. 


At What Age Should Children Begin the Study of a Second Language? 


The prevailing practice seems to be to introduce a second language ar 
the third- or fourth-grade level. If a second language is introduced at all i? 


?8 Elizabeth Henson, “What about Teaching a Second Language to Elementary 


School Children?,” Childhood Education, April 1958, pp. 367-70. 
?9 Andersson, p. 25. 
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grades below the third, it is usually limited to a few phrases of greetings, a 
few Songs, some common nouns, and counting to ten. Some reasons for in- 


troducing a second language at the third- or fourth-grade level include the 
following: 


1. The child’s interest in new sounds seems to be high at eight or nine 
years of age, 

2. Children eight or nine years of age seem to have great ability to imi- 
tate sounds they hear. 

3. By the third or fourth grade most children have become well oriented 
to school routine. 

4. The printed page in his own language usually makes sense to the eight- 
Or nine-year-old child. 

5. By the fourth grade at least the content of the social-studies program 
usually deals to some extent with countries other than our own.?? 


What Are the Basic Principles Governing the Teaching 
9f a Second Language in Elementary Schools? 


The Scope of this section prohibits a detailed discussion of methods of 
teaching a second language in elementary schools. Many of the accepted tech- 
niques are similar to those already presented in this chapter regarding the 
teaching of other phases of the language-arts program. Moreover, a number 
9* books, pamphlets, and curriculum guides dealing specifically with this 
Problem are available.*! 

Some basic principles that are emphasized by specialists on the teaching 
9f second languages in elementary schools are as follows: 


hol: The creation of suitable visual impressions is important. Imitation 
b " an Important part in the language-learning process. The whole behavior 
tache Person speaking a second language is observed by the children. If the 
iod cris a native speaker of the language being taught, the children learn 
Boe his total behavior. If the teacher is not a native speaker of the 
e aage, similar results can be achieved by inviting a native speaker into the 
io TOOm or by taking the class into an environment where the language is 
en. Another possibility is the use of sound films or television programs. 
trigued n creation of a "climate of sound" is important. Children are in- 
y the sounds of foreign words and learn to speak the language easily. 


3 ; TT 
Mii, Se Margit W, MacRae, Teaching Spanish in the Grades (Boston: Houghton 
HS Company, 1957), p. 21. 

State D ce the following: Spanish for Boys and Girls, Elementary Grades (Santa Fe, NM.: 
So; partment of Education, 1955); Modern Languages in a Modern Curriculum (Madi- 
dena State Department of Education, 1950); Instructional Guide for Teachin 
1955), oe in the Primary Grades (Miami, Fla.: Dade County Public Schools 
(Miam; qructional Guide for Teaching Conversational Spanish in the Intermediat S 

lami, Fla.: Dade County Public Schools, 1955). Vorne 
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If the teacher is a native speaker of the language, it is easy to create this new 
climate of sound. If the teacher is not a native speaker of the language, he 
must learn to imitate a native speaker and use recordings, radio, television, 
and resources persons to provide constant examples of how the language 15 
spoken. . The 

3. Learning by doing is important in the language-learning process. : 
love of action is universal with children. The teacher of a second languag 
builds on this characteristic of children in many ways. Playing games, “ee 
songs, dramatizing, and working with puppets are only a few of the poss! 
bilities for action. . z 

4. The second language should be integrated with other curriculum " ^ 
The social-studies program is rich in opportunities for creating an interes a 
a second language. How children in another country live, what their p 
are like, what games they play, what songs they sing, what hobbies they a 
and what holidays they celebrate are problems relating to both social stu ios 
and a second language. Art and music also provide many opportunities 
relating language study to other aspects of the school program. The 

5. Continuity is important in the learning of a second language. en 
learning of a second language takes slow, patient, and cumulative mdi 
The program must begin early in the child's school experience and conti : 
as long as he is in school if he is to acquire adequate knowledge of a legent 
language. A carefully planned sequence of hearing, speaking, reading, ao 
writing is also imperative if we are to avoid the mistake of the past in 
matter of teaching second languages. 


SUMMARY 


1. It is by means of language that children can avail themselves of ee 
cultural heritage and prepare for the intellectual and social cooperation 1n 
volved in democratic living. le- 

2. The primary purpose of the language arts is to promote the d 
Some growth of the child by helping him to meet as effectively as poss! 
those life situations involving the use of language. in 

3. Language expression is a form of social activity and must be taught ! 
a free, informal social environment. Š 

4. Research in relation to the language arts points to the need for €? 
riching children’s living through firsthand experiences, d 

5. There is a growing recognition that reading, listening, writing, wd 
Speaking are intimately related as the child learns to use language more € j 
tively. 

6. The purposes of reading in the elementary school have been 3 
panded to include extending and enriching the experiences of the child, p" 
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viding a means of self-realization, improving the use of leisure, = 
emotional stability, and preparing the child for intelligent living in a demo- 
cratic society. . 

7 Tie scope of the reading program has been extended both vertically 
and hori J. . 

& Reade materials have been expanded to include not only a read- 
ers but materials adapted to various levels of achievement, library boo S, pe 
odicals, reference books, teacher-composed materials, news articles, timetables, 
and a wide variety of other materials. ] 

9. 'The si de program needs continuous study, evaluation, and = 
vision by the staff of the elementary school in order to keep it 2 line h 
aadler principles of learning and the broader objectives of the modern 
elementa , . À 

10. Uang ^ — tests and by means of systematic items 
the teacher must find out what children are physically, emotionally, mentally, 
and soci f h to read. , . 

I. [e met ad item on the agenda of the first grade is helping 
the child to gain the background of experience that he needs for reading. 

12. The better elementary schools are not going back to the old type o 

phonics teaching but are going forward to the development of gine ea 
at are more in harmony with modern principles of child growth and de- 

velopment, n 

13. The reading program in modern elementary schools provi es M 
reading readiness, beginning reading instruction, oral reading, work-type read- 
8, and re i ing. . 

4. Tis rmi Eee to the problem of comic books Mere E 
analyzing the content of the comics, determining the influence of indivi ua 
Comics on individual children, providing vem comics, and developing an 
3ppreciation o r types of reading materials. 

5. ete uh dea for good teaching. Personal contacts 
between teachers and pupils are essential if the learning experiences provided 
'^ School are to function in everyday living. . 

16. Children learn to listen more or less automatically but. they must be 
taught to listen purposefully, accurately, critically, and responsively. f 

- A great deal of time has been wasted in trying to bring all children 
"P to a common standard or ornate penmanship by the use of daily drill on 
Solated elements, 


18. More can be accomplished by (a) developing a desire to write legibly; 
(b) Using real situations for the purpose of teaching handwriting; (c) em- 
Phasizing good handwriting in all written work; (d) discovering individual 
culties and c 


iffi 
Writing, 


orrecting them; and (c) developing genuine purposes for 
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19. The modern school provides for both the systematic teaching of 
spelling and for giving attention to spelling in connection with all written 
work done by pupils. 

20. Developing skills and understandings in oral and written language 
can be a joyous adventure for both teacher and pupils if the natural desire 
for learning is not destroyed. : 

21. Education and laymen alike recognize that preserving democratic 
values in an increasingly interdependent world depends to a large degree upon 
removing language barriers. 

22. A second language is more easily learned in early years than later. 

23. French, Spanish, and German are the languages most frequently in- 
troduced in the elementary school as a second language. 

24. The second language is usually introduced in the third or fourth 
grade. ; 

25. The techniques of teaching a foreign language in the elementary 
school have elements in common with modern methods of teaching other 
language arts. 
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linguistic knowledge. 

Gage, N. L. (Ed.), Handbook of Research on Teaching. Skokie, Ill.: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1963. Chapter 16 presents a summary of research 0? 
reading; Chapter 18 presents a summary of research on composition an 
literature. Extensive lists of references. — ; 

Gates, Arthur L, “The Teaching of Reading—Objective Evidence versus Opi?" 
ion,” Phi Delta Kappan, February 1962, pp. 197-205. Marshals objectiVt 
evidence relating to the issue of phonics versus "look-say." j 

Gross, Ronald, and Judith Murphy (Eds.), The Revolution in the Schools. yu 
York: Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1964. Pp. 184-219 contain a detaile 
description of the Yale experiment, in which Omar K. Moore taught children 


from two to five years old to read with the use of an electric typewriter aP 
other electronic equipment. 
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Harris, Albert J., Readings on Reading Instruction. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1963. Contains ninety-nine readings on many phases of the 
teaching of reading. , . 

Heilman, Arthur W., Principles and Practices of Teaching Reading. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1961. An excellent college text that 
presents reading as a developmental process. . 

MacCampbell, James C., Readings in the Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1964. Contains over sixty references, 
Written by outstanding specialists in the field. ; . 

National Council of Teachers of English, Language Arts for Today's Cen, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Practical suggestions for teaching 
the language arts. : 

Reading abs. The entire issue of December 1964 is devoted to the theme of 
linguistics and reading. ; . . 

Smith, Nila Blanton, Reading Instruction for Today's Children. Englewood cain 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. Chapter 15 presents changing concepts o 
beginning reading. 


SELECTED FILMS 


Alphabet in Teaching World Recognition. A twenty-four-minute sound film that 
Shows a lesson as conducted by a first-grade teacher. Several activities are nsed 
to develop facility in recognizing words containing the short a m s ped 
in words by themselves and then in actual reading situations. (Iowa Sta 
Universi . 

Build Your OM A ten-minute sound film showing a functional approach 
to vocabula ilding. ronet Films) 

oosing e dece hs carr sound film. Shows the value sity hind 
for different purposes, how interests are broadened through reading, and how 
the librarian can help in selecting books. (Coronet Films) . i 
faking Sense with Sentences. An eleven-minute sound film showing why pupi s 
should learn to make complete sentences, what a complete sentence is, and 
other factors involved in expressing thoughts. (Coronet Films) . 
ews Times in First-Grade Reading. A twenty-two-minute sound film showing a 
news lesson in the first grade. Illustrates how the news period is used as a E 
of the reading program and applied to other instructional areas. (Iowa State 

"T University) . m 

Kippy and the Three R's. A twenty-nine-minute sound film giving an account of 
how children learn the three Rs naturally and easily. (Agra) 

ing Is Easy. A ten-minute sound film showing five important steps in learn- 

Th 1ng to spell a word correctly. (Coronet Films) 

€ Carpet under Every Classroom. A twenty-minute sound film showing ways a 
good library program helps to realize the objectives of the school. The library 
is presented as a resource center for pupils and teachers. (Precision Films) 

Why Can't Jimmy Read? A fifteen-minute sound film. The story of nine-year-old 
Jimmy and his reading problems as a typical case history from the Syracuse 
University Reading Clinic. (Syracuse University) 


Spell 


Photo Comment 


NEW APPROACHES TO TEACHING READING 


For many years arguments over how beginning reading should be 
taught have centered on the issue of phonics. The debate has waxed 
furiously over whether pupils should first learn to sound out letter com- 
binations to the exclusion of “look and say,” or whether they should 
depend upon the sight approach with a very minimum of phonics training- 
Gradually this debate has subsided; the phonics evangelists have dis- 
covered that phonics is no panacea, and extremists in the whole-word 
approach have learned that children profit from some phonetic training, 
and that some children need it more than others. Both groups have moved 
toward a more center-of-the-road approach, so that today many teachers 
may begin instruction by building a sight vocabulary, and then early in 
the reading program initiate instruction in phonics. 

This is not to say that there is any lack of proposals for teaching 
reading differently. One of the more recent innovations is based upon the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet (i/t/a), a forty-four-character alphabet de- 
veloped by Sir James Pitman in England. As every teacher of beginning 
or remedial reading knows, reading problems arise out of the fact that 
the English alphabet contains many letters that have more than one sound. 
The i/t/a has a different character for each sound, thus eliminating that 
source of difficulty. 

Reports on the use of i/t/a are generally enthusiastic—children make 
faster progress initially, and written composition flourishes since spelling 
is greatly simplified. Furthermore, it appears that transition to the regular 
alphabet is made without difficulty. 

Some writers are of the opinion that i/t/a, or any approach fo 
reading based upon a radically different alphabet and requiring an 
eventual transition to the conventional alphabet, will not last. Psychol- 
ogists like Eleanor Gibson of Cornell University [see Science (1965), 
148:1066] think that we will be closer to a solution to reading problems 
when research sheds light on the perceptual processes involved. We 
must know what kind of perceptual processing characterizes the skilled 
reader in order to plan training procedures. And just as analysis of the 
structure of math led to the "new math," analysis of perceptual processes 
involved in reading may lead to really new and workable reading pro- 
grams. 


University City Public Schools, University City, Missouri 
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Problems and Projects 


1. Teachers often note that, in the weekly test on Friday, some people get 
an almost perfect score if the teacher dictates the words in the order in which 
they appear in the text, but if he changes the order, the pupil combines letters 
to make nonsense syllables. Psychologists call such learning (for learning it 
is) "serial learning." In serial learning, the pupil learns the letters in order 
starting with the first letter in the lesson; each letter serves as a cue for the 
next one. Keeping in mind the four essentials of learning presented in Chap- 
ter 2, how might a teacher redirect the learning? ix 

2. One of the goals of the language-arts program is to develop creativity 
in children. To that end, teachers sometimes assign a topic for written CODE 
position like “Paul Bunyon's Tall Tales,” or “A Spooky Sight.” Unfortunately, 
the results are far less than creative. In place of the deft touch and subtle sur 
prise, the compositions are merely bizarre. n 

To help develop creativity in children, Crutchfield and Covington p 
sent a story problem and then ask the children to solve it. In one story 
for example, a jewel mysteriously disappears from a locked room. A device 
the investigators use to foster creativity is to provide feedback by having tw? 
children in the story offer suggestions for solutions. These serve as rT 
for the subjects. The suggestions range in creativity; some are only moderately 
creative so that a child will not be discouraged by too high standards. i " 

Teachers can use the same feedback device to foster creativity 1n chi 
dren's writing. A small beginning might be made by giving the class a pel 
gested first line which they are to use in writing a poem. Several models C! 


„then be presented, including one of superior quality. The first line of Robert 
` Frost's "Departmental" which begins, “An ant on the table cloth" could be 
-used in a fifth-grade class. Compose a poem that might be read to the class 
` as a kirid of intermediate standard between the pupil's own effort and Frost 5: 


3: Examine ohe of the Preprimers in a basal reading series from id 


- standpoint ‘of linguistics. Begin by listing the vowels a, e, i, o, u. After each, 


write’ the words containing the vowel that you find in the first ten pages © 
the preprimer. Analyze the sound each vowel makes in the word in which 
you find it. Which letters are used to make more than one sound? How 
would you make use of your findings in teaching children to read? t 

4. Prospective teachers take courses in literature and composition tha 
give them some criteria against which to judge children’s compositions. Sup 
pose a fourth-grade class was writing compositions much like the one below: 
Write your diagnosis of its shortcomings and plan teaching procedures d 
improve written expression. 
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THE COCOON 
We had a cocoon in our room. Bobby found it on a tree. We kept it 
in a jar. One day the cocoon split open. A moth came out. The moth was 
yellow with brown spots. We found a picture of the moth in an encyclopedia 
and the name was cecropia. 


5. Children in the intermediate grades are taught the kind of reading 
that college students must do in carrying out their assignments. The skills 
Involved in this work-type reading differ in certain ways from those that are 
used in recreational reading. Here are some of the skills: 


. Learning to use the index, 

. Reading to get the main ideas in a chapter, 

- Reading for details, 

. Outlining, 

- Summarizing, 

- Learning to adjust reading rate to the purpose for which one is 
reading. 


moma on 


Describe some practice exercises that a fifth-grade teacher might use to help 
children acquire these skills. 


Living Together: | Q 


The Social Studies 


The American people have always expected the 
schools to contribute directly to the development of 
loyalty to the democratic ideal, good citizenship, 
civic responsibility, and human relationships. These 
represent the broader goals of all education, but the 
social studies have historically assumed a special 
responsibility toward the attainment of those goals. 
— John Jarolimek, Social Studies in Elementary 
Education (second ed.; New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1963), p. 2. 


ELL————————-ÓeÁÓ——— 
M 


The idea is frequently expressed that the future of civilization revolv 
around the question of whether man can learn to live with his fellow may 
There is abundant evidence that the future of this nation depends not pU 
upon our achievements in science but upon our knowledge and skill i E 
realm of human relations. A high degree of social competence is requi. 
in diplomacy, foreign trade, labor-management relations, intercultural rela 
tions, the conservation of natural and human resources, the reduction Ss 
crime and delinquency, the administration of public enterprises, and e" 
cation. ‘ 

Although no one expects children in the elementary school to provide 
solutions for complex national and international problems, almost cveryo" 
agrees that the elementary school has a responsibility for introducing 
child to society and its problems. How far to go in the process, how to organ 
the program, and what methods and materials to use are central problems : 
curriculum planning. Je 

The social-studies program in the elementary school cannot take La 
responsibility for the social education of children, but it can play an importar 
part in their social growth and provide them with insight into the struct” 
and processes through which people live, work, and play together. It can " 
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them to understand our economic system, our form of government, the history 
of our nation, the differences and similarities of peoples around the world 
the contributions that citizens make to the welfare of the community. and 
the rights and duties of citizens in a democracy. The content of the modern 
social-studies program is drawn from a wide variety of sources; organization 
and methods harmonize with what we know about learners and the learning 
process. Without losing sight of the value of acquiring useful information, 
the program helps cach child to grow continuously in the abilities needed for 
effective participation in the life of a free society. 


THE MEANING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

ies" came into general use in comparatively recent 
t official sanction in 1916, 
bjects selected the name National Council for 


their environment. 
. The social studies and the social sciences both deal with human relation- 
ships, the former at the level of childhood and adolescence and the latter at 


the level of the adult. The social scientist is concerned primarily with ex- 
panding the boundaries of knowledge and with developing highly specialized 
i economics, 


scholars in such fields as history, geography, political science, 

sociology, and anthropology. The social studies are concerned with the wide 
dissemination of information, the development of social skills, and the im- 
provement of social behavior. program draws materials 
from the various social sciences, but it also uses materials from the local com- 
munity that cannot be properly classified as belonging exclusively to any of 
them. The social-studies program in the modern elementary school does not 
place major emphasis on the mastery of logically organized bodies of subject 


matter; it emphasizes the functional use of subject matter from many sources 
to increase social literacy and develop socially desirable behavior. — . 
a concern of the social studies 


The improvement of social behavior as t 
has been misinterpreted by some critics of education. They define social 
behavior rather narrowly in te leases and the 


rms of social amenities—the "p 
thank-yous," sharing equipment, taking turns in a group discussion, and in 
general learning to act tow 


ard others in civilized fashion—and ridicule the 
school for making these part of the curriculum. But the social amenities are 
only a small part of socially desirable behavior as defined by educators. So- 
cially desirable behavior in a democrac 


y would include many things such as 
exercising one's right to vote; seeing that constitutional rights as defined by 
gardless o 


the courts are accorded to all re f race, creed, or color; working 


The social-studies 
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for community improvement; working for better schools; jealously guarding 
our freedoms under the Bill of Rights; recognizing America’s responsibilities 
toward other nations; recognizing that the future of America is inextricably 
bound up with that of other parts of the world. In its social-studies program 
the modern school attempts to teach pupils the concepts, skills, and attitudes 
that will lead to behaviors consistent with our democratic ideals. " 

In order to help children develop such desirable social behaviors the 
teacher does not necessarily plan a unit or a special activity. But these be- 
haviors are goals the teacher continually has in mind when he teaches. 
Whether the study is centered on South America, Medieval Europe, a cur 
rent events problem or a playground squabble, concepts stemming from = 
democratic faith are introduced, and generalizations that will guide childrer 
toward democratic behaviors are taught to them. "T 

The term “social education" is frequently found in educational writing 
The term is not used as a substitute for the social studies but as a — 
term to include all phases of the environment that influence the developmen 
of social maturity in children. It includes not only the social-studies puer. 
of the chool but the work of other educative agencies, such as the home, E 
community, the press, radio, motion pictures, and television, which influen 
the social insight and behavior of children. hodi 

Social living, sometimes used to designate those phases of the SC alo 
program in which the child participates in group activities, includes not d 
the organized social-studies program but also such activities as the core PT 
Bram, experience units, assembly programs, and school clubs. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The ultimate objectives of the social-studies program is the improvement 
of living, not merely in the classroom, but in the community, the nation an? 
the world; it is designed to develop intelligent, responsible, self-directing ae 
zens. The school, therefore, not only provides opportunities for the chil in 
acquire useful information; it also provides a laboratory for social living i 
which he has opportunities to develop his own potentialities and to con 
tribute his maximum effort to the improvement of group living. te 

It is the responsibility of the staff of a local school system to formula 
the objectives of the social-studies program. The staff will find it useful to 
review statements of goals of the American way of life, the general purpose 
of education in American democracy, principles of child growth and develop” 
ment, and statements of social-studies objectives developed by national pro 
fessional organizations and by other school systems. However, no ready-ma 
Statement of objectives should be accepted by the staff without revision; " "a 
ditions, and adaptation to local conditions. The statement that follows il p? 
trates the understandings, skills, and attitudes and appreciations n 
many curriculum guides as objectives of the social-studies program. 
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illustrati 

È Aaii pan follow the objectives are, of coure, not inclusive; they will 

matter specialist am more explicit as professional educators and subject- 

Ükthedic! aves si entify understandings, skills, and attitudes and apprecia- 
re significant in the education of children for intelligent citizenship. 


Understandings 
T ] ! 
he social-studies program is designed to give a bet 


of e Lever events, and personalities that have influenced the history 
the: amens es Westward movement, the abolitionist movement, 
ment in sie d movement, industrialization and urbanization, involve- 
viduals: the ie airs, government concem for the economic welfare of indi- 

, eclaration of Independence, the War for Independence, the 


Writin : 
lod E F Constitution, the Civil War and reconstruction, World Wars 
, the depression and the New Deal, the League of Nations, and the 
incoln, the two Roose- 


Uni : 

uu bne Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Li 

public er Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson; Horace Mann and the 
2. Tl 5 revival, Samuel Gompetrs, Carnegie, Ford, and many others. 

siiis he economic system—free enterprise, the profit motive, our affluent 
y, supply and demand, division sing, insurance, unemr 


Ploym of labor, advert 
eat ent, government regulation, Jabor unions and strikes, and many other 
ures, 


ter understanding of: 


ce our lives—rivers, lakes, natural re- 


and many others. 
s—rate of economic 


constructive use 
djustment to the 


3. . : 
Sources How geographic features influen 
, Climate, ratio of area to population, 


M Ae He 
Browth Current economic, social, and political problem 
, education and economic growth, minority groups, 

f educated manpower, a 


o 
new 
Space sources of energy, shortage © 
PET and others. 

needs, | animer a: other peo 
istoric p petas in customs, circ 
al back ; 
erences kgrounds and economic 

6. 
E Interdependence of i 
zation Femmes aig and com 
» division of labor, and others. . : l 
s—increasing scarcity of certain 


ut 
'The conservation of natural resource 
pon natural 


Tes 
Urces, exploitation of natural resources, the demand made u 
ilian production, and other aspects of the problem. 


Teso 
Urces for military and civi 
Skills 
The social studies program should 2 


taies The detection of harmful propaganda—the 
endo ents out of context, extravagant claims for pr 
and emotionalized appeals, and other forms. 


ple of the world—common problems and 
umstances, and basic beliefs, differences in 
systems, and other likenesses and dif- 


ions—changing status of the 


ndividuals and nat 
lization and urbani- 


ho 
n Du E : 
munication, industria 


ssist pupils in developing skills for: 


use of half-truths, using 
oducts, reliance on innu- 
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2. Using technical vocabulary—legislative, executive, judicial, continent, 
judicial, continent, nation, municipality, citizenship, suffrage, referendum, 
laissez faire, and other terms. 

3. Locating information—textbooks, reference books, encyclopedias, mag- 
azines, World Almanac, and so on. 

4. Using maps, globes, and charts—seeing relationships, using scales and 
legends, using longitude to calculate time, making maps and charts, and other 
skills. ! 

5. Reading social-studies materials—getting the main ideas, skimming, 
using index and table of contents, using the library, and other reading skills. 

6. Working effectively with others—getting acquainted, learning pet 
special abilities of classmates, developing leadership ability, and other socia 
skills. 


Attitudes and Appreciations 


The social-studies program is designed to assist pupils in developiné 
favorable attitudes toward and appreciation of: 


l. Basic American beliefs—the worth of the individual, equality of T 
portunity, the private-enterprise economy, freedom to teach and to learn, t 
free press, freedom of religious beliefs, the consent of the governed, a" 
other democratic principles. 

2. Our American heritage—men who fought in wars, served in pub 
office, struggled for a free press; statesmen, teachers, scientists, ministers 
diplomats, and others. aad 

3. Honest differences of opinion—teligion in the schools, the Unite 
Nations, states rights, federal aid to education, government regulation o 
economic life, and other issues. 

^. People who differ from us—other races, religions, and economic $Y% 
tems; differences in language, customs, and dress, and other differences. 

5. The American school system—free, compulsory, tax-supported, state 


n . H E H c 
controlled, universal, nonsectarian; its contribution to freedom and economi 
well-being. 


lic 


PLANNING FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The field of human relationships is so vast, so complex, and so dynamic 
that the task of selecting content and organizing it for teaching purposes i 
elementary schools requires intelligent, continuous planning at the nation? ' 
state, and local school levels. The President's Commission on National C02 
recognized this need as follows: “As much as any subject in the curriculum» 
social studies needs a fundamental re-examination. In view of the rapid | es 
velopment of the social sciences in recent years, school courses in the subje? 
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should be thorou; i € 
ghly rea raised, stand ds of t i i 
i T andards O: eacher pr paration and quality 


Planning at the National Level 
— E school in this country is an agency of state governments; 
bineht T ree to set up its own requirements regarding the subjects to be 
the E d ; states have generally delegated much of the authority to plan 
Ee ulum to school districts, and these. districts have, in turn, given 
pupil e great deal of freedom in the selection of learning experiences for 
he n ecent concern for the future of our way of life in a troubled world 
, however, caused serious questions to be raised concerning our decentral- 


ized : : ; ; SEES 
System of curriculum planning. *Can a curriculum conceived primarily 


b 
y the state board and the local school district and administered typically by 


E ace s a provide adequate foundations for the nation's strength 
fatis are?” 2 Since the imposition of a national curriculum design by federal 
i mL to American traditions, the alternative seems to be efforts by 
i T. itical, voluntary agencies to reach agreements as to what understand- 
‘on > skills, and appreciations should be the common possessions of all Amer- 

an children and youth. The pressure to use the schools as instruments for 


rational survival and the trend toward more centralization of curriculum plan- 
ing will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 16. It is sufficient at this 
lstudies program 


E to present a brief summary of planning for the socia 
Operates at the national, state, and local school levels. 
bs Social-studies projects at the national level have been much smaller in 
Ope than those in mathematics, science, and foreign language, primarily 
err ie funds from the federal government and from the foundations have 
» been available for projects dealing with the social-studies program to the 
oe that they have been for other fields. Nevertheless, several programs 
i E been under way at the national level that should provide useful guidance 
T activity at the state and local levels. 
The National Council for the Social Studies has for many years been 
mee: excellent information concerning trends, programs, and practices 
its € social studies through its official journal, Social Education, and through 
" yearbooks? A Guide to Content in the Social Studies, for example, pre- 
wa a comprehensive outline of the scope of a social studies program tor 
p dergarten through grade twelve, in terms of fourteen themes, as à guide 
Or curriculum committees in local school systems. The geographical, histori- 
Goals for Americans (Englewood Cliffs, 


1 Presi ; 
N President's Commission on National Goals, 


J+ Prentice Hall, Inc., 1960), p- 88 
1958. aul R. Hanna, “Design for 2 


3 f 
a Es Social Education of Young 
.C.: tudies (1960); and A Guide to 

«: National Council for the Social Studies, Nat 


` National Curriculum,” Nation’s Schools, September 

i h and the 
Children 1956); The Problems Approach ar 

Contest á the Social Studies (1958) (Washington, 


Soci 
ional Education Association) . 
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cal, political, economic, and social aspects of each theme are given attention 
at each grade level. The publication, therefore, offers an alternative to the 
familiar “ladder” system of grade placement in which history is taught at one 
grade level, geography at another, and civics at another. It provides instead 
for continuous growth of children in concepts and skills relating to the basic 
social-science disciplines. R 

Although the social-studies program has not shared in the funds provided 
by the federal government and the foundations to the extent that mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language have, several projects have been initiated 
that should provide a great deal of help for curriculum-planning groups at 
the state and local levels. These projects include the Greater Cleveland ed 
cial Science Program for kindergarten through grade twelve, Project a 
Studies, sponsored by the United States Office of Education, the Elkhar 
Indiana Experiment in Economic Education, the Curriculum Guide Oom 
mittee of the National Council for Geographic Education, and Elementary 
Sequence in Behavioral Sciences sponsored by the American Council o 
Learned Societies and Educational Services, Inc. am 

Scholars from the social sciences have joined with school personnel i 
these projects designed to improve instruction in the social studies. Attention 
has been given to developing concepts and main ideas drawn from the socia 
science disciplines, to teaching more content earlier, to methods of discovery 
and problem solving, to the development of basic skills needed for lifelong 
learning, and to learning to use the modes of inquiry employed in the soc! 
sciences, 


Planning at the State Level 


Teachers, principals, and curriculum directors need to be familiar with 
the reports, research, and recommendations coming from groups that at 
working at the state level. Most States have a voluntary organization calle 
the Curriculum Improvement Commission or the State Curriculum Program 
which works in close cooperation with the state department of educatio? 
and with staff members from universities and colleges. In some states, the 
organization has both official sanction and financial support from the state 
legislature. These organizations generally provide materials for local curricl 
lum-study programs, initiate experimental projects in local school apte 
prepare and distribute publications, conduct workshops, and in other W3) 
encourage statewide concern for curriculum improvement. 


* For more detailed information Concerning these projects see Association for s 
vision and Curriculum Development, Using Current Curriculum Developments (Washi 
ton, D.C.: The Association, 1963), Chapter 8. -.. School 

5 See Harold J. McNally and A. Harry Passow, Improving the Quality of Public Sc ity, 
Programs (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univers 
1960), Chapter 5. 
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Planning at the Local School Level 

the n planning at the national and state levels does not eliminate 
dios ia pn planning at the local school level. Social-studies programs 
udso pese systems improve as school personnel work continuously at the 
eol ing the kind of program they would like to have, evaluating the 
ani helene’ and making specific plans for improvement. Forming groups 
S ing their operations and the production of curriculum guides 
mittee is he typical pattern used in local school systems. The work of com- 
sitne usually coordinated by a council on instruction or a steering com- 
iion ee the entire school system. Committees have rather specific 
dels "» s such as formulating objectives for the social-studies program, 
Sisi, & a scope and sequence chart, preparing resource units, making sug- 
Potting fen: evaluating pupil progress, recommending improvements in re- 
Severi ai ate, and preparing a bulletin on the use of community resources. 
age hool systems have individuals or groups working on the actual writ- 

textual material for use by pupils. 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 


in problem of developing the overall fra 
Was a experiences in the elementary school was disc 
arou Uggested there that many schools use the social s 

E Which the unified program is organized. 
the he principal and his staff in an elementary school ar ronted w 
of pelei of developing the type of social-studies program which, in view 
o „Ocal conditions, will most effectively facilitate the achievement of the 
Jectives of the school. The following basic principles should be useful in 


eae 
Clping the staff develop a plan of organization: 
l. The program should be based upon a cooperatively developed list of 


Objectives. 

ith 2. The overall framework of the program should be developed cooper- 
i vely by the school staff, parents and resource persons who are specialists 
n the fig] a. , ? 

TN The plan should afford the teacher the 
peri ing and developing, within the agreed-upon iram q 
etiences that meet the needs and interests of pupils in specifi 


Situations, 
to 4. The plan should facilitate the use of the local communi 
1y for learning. 


mework or organization of 
discussed in Chapter 6. It 
tudies as the core 


e confronted with 


greatest possible freedom in 


on framework, learning €x- 
c classroom 


ty as a labora- 


ds in the Production of Curriculum Guides (Nash- 
oe Fades 1955); and McNally and Passow, p- 81. 


6 
See E. Merrit and H. Harap, 


Ville 
Tenn.: George Peabody College 
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5. The scope of the program should be comprehensive and well balanced 
in terms of significant aspects of human relationships, and should provide for 
continuity of learning as the child grows and develops. . 

6. The plan should promote horizontal articulation; it should make it 
possible for the teacher to draw upon other curriculum areas, such as lan- 
guage arts, science, and the arts, for materials and activities. 

7. The plan should promote vertical articulation; experiences in any 
grade should be related to what has already been studied and to what is to 
follow. ec, 

8. The plan should be flexible and subject to continuous revision Im 
terms of new developments in education and changes in conditions of living. 


Two general plans of organization are used by elementary schools: the 
separate-subjects type, and the unified program. In the separate-subjects type 
the pupil attends one class in history, another in geography, and sometimes 
another in civics; frequently the classes are taught by different teachers. The 
unified program takes many forms, ranging all the way from a fusion of me 
tory, geography, and civics to an integrated type of program operating ion t t 
basis of problems and using materials not only from the social studies bu 
from literature, art, music, science, and other curriculum areas. fie 

The opinions of specialists, as well as current practice, seem to favor th 
unified program over the separate-subjects type of organization, at least " 
grades one, two, and three. Fraser reports studies of existing patterns of or 
ganization as follows: 


l. A study completed in 1953 showed that fusion and integrative types 
of organization were employed by 91 percent of 113 city school systems i 
grades one and two and by 88 percent of 118 city systems in grade three. 

2. The same study found that 41.73 percent of the city school systems 
employed the separate-subjects type of organization in grade six. 

3. Data from this study and from similar studies involving teachers, -— 
departments of education, and elementary supervisors, indicate that the soc! 
studies are taught in the primary grades through a fusion or integrative tyP^ 
of organization, that the Separate-subjects type of organization is used to * 
greater extent in the intermediate grades, but that a majority of the schoo’ 
employ some degree of fusion or integration in organizing the social-studies 
program for the intermediate grades." A survey of trends in all fifty states 
made in 1963 revealed that in only two of the states were plans being ™4 4 
to go back to the separate-subjects organization.s 

? Dorothy M. Frazer, “The Organization of the Elementary-School Social-Studies Cue 


riculum," in Social Studies in the Elementary School (Chicago: National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1957), pp.129-162. 


T n- 
8 John D. McAulay, “What the States Are Doing: Elementary Social Studies, Per 
sylvania News and Views, March 1964, pus, 
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PLANNING THE SEQUENCE OF EXPERIENCES 


Stat ; j 
reet e n. dme n den systems prepare curriculum guides that 
odias den dard ms ions, a suggested scope. and sequence for 
veni tine d p nces. The scope and sequence chart is designed to pre- 
assist in the T ication, to provide proper balance in the program, and to 
leaming hs es ection of instructional materials. Efforts are made to relate 
ah ee be riences to the maturity of children at various levels, to capitalize 
inen af de s and resources of the community, and to promote the develop- 
fomi the oo behavior. The sequence of experiences usually moves 
iile remm 1 x signos environment toward places, events, and people 
munity are oved in time and space. Thus, home, school, and the local com- 
olier com emphasized in the kindergarten and the first and second grades, 
United ra in the third grade, the state in the fourth grade, the 

A Some in the fifth grade, and other countries in the sixth grade. 
^ Puts z of recent studies have shown, however, that the development 
l ecting ia and sequence chart does not necessarily solve the problem of se- 
Sade * n learning experiences for the child. Children in the primary 
aspects a pus have been found to know a great deal already about the 
the diate the community they are expected to study? On the other hand, 
ioc sd Pg may be as far away as the Amazon in terms of the experi- 
cation Bec fourth-grade child. The influence of mass media of communi- 
"a Acci trips, and the mobility of population make it difficult to set 
eur H -and-fast rule concerning what should be taught at various grade 
desirable rici cn influences are not sufficiently powerful to make it 
studies o eliminate efforts to develop an over-all framework for the social- 
the wae Rather, they point to the need for flexibility in implementing 
E rall design; for careful study of a particular group of children in order 
ixi derstand their previous experience, their out-of-school learning, and the 

tial they have already studied; and for cooperative planning by the school 


Staff s : : 
to prevent undue duplication and to foster readiness for information 
ence. Some schools organize 


a : 

s ae that come later in the child’s experience s org 
Specific. -studies program in such a manner as to include a combination of 
Cross. -purpose activities, such as carrying out a drive for the Junior Red 
and the center of interest such as transportation, communication, Or housing; 

€ study of a topic in an organized fashion2° The crucial factor is not 


€ arti : Ne. : à 
Sat armies of bits of content as such; rather, it 1s the articulation of con- 
with children’s experience. The scope and sequence chart does not guar- 
the Social Studies, 
(Wilmington, Del: Wilmington 


2 . B 
Cemb John D. McAulay, "What's Wrong with ” Social Education, De- 
i 1952, pp. 377-78. 
Public $56 Opening Doors: A Social Studies Bulletin 
Schools, 1954), pp. 15-16. 
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antee continuity in the learning experiences of children; rather, it makes it 
easier for the teacher to create such continuity. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING PROCEDURES 


Formulating objectives, developing an over-all framework or organization, 
and planning the sequence of learning experiences are some of the means by 
which the staff of an elementary school can provide a favorable situation E: 
teaching the social studies. The quality of the program is determined, int i 
final analysis, by the procedures used to make the social studies functiona 
and meaningful for children. - 

The social studies offer many opportunities for rich and meaning ns 
experiences. The extent to which these opportunities are utilized depends 
some extent upon the size of the classroom, the type of furniture in the room 
the amount and kind of instructional material available, and the type 
curriculum organization used in the school. It depends to a much greater ea 
tent upon the vision of the teacher, his understanding of the characterist! 
and needs of children, and his resourcefulness in adapting methods an 
materials to the needs of individuals. 

Curriculum planning in the social studies no longer consists merel s 
the selection of content to be covered. A unit on Latin-American neighbors 
for example, should suggest content to be studied, such as deserts, mountam 
rivers, lakes, groups of people, modes of transportation, education, a 
tions, and products, but it should contain a great deal more than an sig 
of content to be covered. Various approaches for stimulating interest 2 * 
unit should be described; activities should be suggested that involve the es 
guage arts, health, history, geography, science, construction, art, and mus 
and rhythms; suggestions should be made for evaluating pupil progress; 27 
lists of films, film strips, still pictures, books, and periodicals related to t 
unit should be provided. s 

If elementary school children regard the social studies as dull and un 


interesting, the cause can usually be found in one or more of the following 
conditions: 


y of 


l. The children are studying history or geography as separate subjects 
based on a single textbook. For example, one teacher of a fourth-grade group 
reported that the children had no interest in the Social studies. It was awe 
that the program consisted entirely of reading and reciting from a book ane 
far distant lands. g 

2. The material in the book is too difficult for the children to pee 
stand and deals with concepts, places, and events far removed from their P? 
experiences. " 

3. The children are forced to memorize isolated facts rather than eng? 
in activities that are meaningful at their level of development. 
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M a The teacher conceives his task to be merely that of passing along infor- 
ation rather than increasing social literacy, and improving social behavior. 


Major Characteristics of Effective Teaching Procedures 
A is no simple formula for effective teaching of the social studies in 
uteri a schools. The teacher who understands the principles of child 
life ar 24 development, the realities and ideals of contemporary American 
vi nd the broader objectives of the elementary school has the foundation 
x m which to develop teaching procedures adapted to the situation in which 
de dem "These bases of good teaching have been discussed in Chap- 
vede. 3, and 4, Chapter 7 contains suggestions for developing teaching pro- 
to ures in harmony with them. Though by no means inclusive, the following 
on will call attention to some of the major characteristics of effective 
ing in the area of the social studies. 
— PARTICIPATION IN MANY MEANINGFUL ACTIVITIES — Reading the textbook 
e reciting the contents to the teacher once constituted virtually the only 
oe the child had in the social-studies program. In recent years, how- 
m t, the number and variety of learning activities have increased greatly. It 
` assumed that if children are to become more effective in meeting social 
Situations they must participate in many meaningful activities involving hu- 
Mi, relationships. Merely reading about various methods of voting is not 
wl voting must become functional in the lives of children if they are 
i ecome intelligent citizens. Democratic citizenship develops 1n a classroom 
n which children practice living as citizens of a democracy. ; 
It is recognized, of course, that the activity program can be carried to 
Undesirable extremes. Activities are not ends in themselves; they are means to 
Carning, just as subject matter is a means to learning. It should not be as- 
Sumed that just any activity has educational value. Teachers spend a great 
eal of time in selecting and guiding activities so that they will contribute 
to the development of useful concepts, attitudes, and behavior traits. Unless 
his is done, the activity program can be much worse than the traditional 
Program based on a single textbook. In fact, one of the pitfalls that the mod- 
emn teacher must avoid is activity for activity 's sake. Teachers have sponsored 
Activities of little or no real educational value and have justified them “be- 
— the children are so interested" or because "they provide such wonderful 
PPortunities for working in groups" 
Tu are samples of activities Car 
ary schools: 
First grade: The children put on à health play 
memorize their 


tom a magagi . 
gazine for teachers. They s make 
tumes out of brown wrapping paper, and learn a song entitled “Making Our 


Teeth White and Strong.” The hero of the play is Mr. Toothbrush, who 
nally drives old Mr. Cavity right off the stage in a hilarious climax. 


ried on at different grade Jevels in ele- 


for their parents, taken 
lines, make little cos- 
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Second grade: Children build a little post office for the distribution of 
valentines. They bring in boxes to form a counter and build a stamp window. 
They cover the boxes with brown paper, paint a background and even A 
a roof. They plan and carry out the whole activity in committees. Each chi 
has a box in the post office marked with his name. The children take turns 
playing clerk and putting the valentines in the proper place. 2. 

Third grade: The community health officer comes to school by ma 
tion to talk to the class about the various ways in which his office safeguar S 
the health of the community. The class plans for his visit, writes him a D 
of invitation and a thank-you letter. No posters are made; no art work i$ 
involved. - 

Fourth grade: Children model an Eskimo village on the sand table. The! 
make pipestem figures dressed as Eskimos, build igloos, arrange dog sleds an 
other equipment. ” 

Sixth grade: Children stage an original play, “The Trial of Peter el 
growing out of their study of our basic freedoms. They write the script a 
studying various records of the trial, plan the scenery and the costumes, a? 
plan other aspects of the production. lo 

A critical analysis of these activities will enable the reader to deve T 
some criteria for evaluating activities. Putting on a health play for prm 
can be a very worthwhile educational activity. But there are a number 3B 
criticisms that can be made of this first-grade activity. In the first place, nai 
is little to be gained from having children memorize a play written by som e 
one else; when they create their own, they must use the concepts they «^ à 
acquired, thus providing for review and also a check for the teacher on sg 
accuracy of the children's information. In the second place, songs about 2 
teeth probably belong in the same category as singing commercials; tee’ i 
toothpaste, soap, and tobacco are not the kinds of subjects that normally : A 
spire one to song. In the third place, the study of health is really a scient! s 
subject of inquiry, and the scientist frowns upon anthropomorphisms. ts 
ferring to the toothbrush and cavity as if they had human qualities an 
from the scientific aspects of tooth care. And, actually, it perpetuates 4 an 
conception. Brushing the teeth does not rid the teeth of cavities; it helps 
prevent their formation. de 

The post-office activity actually has little educational value. It bears Rs 
relationship to what goes on in a real post office, But an additional critici » 
could be made, namely, that a good deal of pupil time is spent on construct 
work of a dubious nature. Activities ought to help children acquire concep is 
presumably the post-office unit was planned to help children acquire conce P 
relating to the functioning of our postal system. But rigging up a ier 
with cardboard cartons and brown paper does not help children acquire fed. 
desired concepts, and time spent on such an activity can hardly be just" i 

Assuming that the children have been adequately prepared, an activ 
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eee a visit from the health officer can add considerably to the third 
T = knowledge of what must be done to protect community health. If 
children are well motivated there is no need to add sugar-coating in the 
cem Fa posters or pictures. When the children are involved in solving prob- 

hat are real to them, such sugar-coatin only detracts f - 
2 eh g ing only detracts from more pur 


The Eskimo activity has little, if any, educational value. The children are 


[ i me H H . 
arrying on an activity based upon factual information that is out of date; 
nd of primitive life the children 


E modern Eskimo no longer lives the kit 
ini. E Furthermore, since the pupils do not have actual materials 
ies -— e, the makeshift igloos, sleds, and costumes will bear little relationship 
re med and may actually create erroneous concepts in the children’s minds. 
E: € ru that truly reproduce the experience of another time or place (such 
olier le making in a pioneer unit) will help the child better understand 
r ways of living, but imitations of reality, and too often imitations based 
upon erroneous information, are a waste of teacher and pupil time. 
e The sixth-grade children in their play production are involved in an ac- 
x d that is both creative and informative. They are having an opportunity 
© research on an important topic and, in so doing, to further their knowl- 
edge of one of our basic freedoms—freedom of the press. The writing and 
t aging of the play are highly creative activities, which also give them a chance 
© use what they have learned in their reading. Provided the children are 
held to high standards of accuracy in content and in staging, and that the 
Product is the children's, not the teacher's, this activity can stimulate intel- 


lectual and creative growth. 

that These examples of the unprofitab 1 
acti Pupil's in the modern social-studies progra 
" Vities rather than merely from reading the text c acti 
165 merely emphasize the fact that unit teaching, in which multiple activities 
are used, requires intelligent planning. Effective use of unit teaching (see 


Chapter 7) requires intelligent formulation of objectives in terms of under- 
intelligent planning of activities for the 


standings, skills, and appreciations; ! : i $ 
‘alization of these objectives; and comprehensive evaluation of pupil progress. 
Ndeed, these three dimensions have been called “the dynamic cycle of edu- 
Cation. . |, One dimension is the goals established. The second is the means 
Selected for achieving the goals. The third is evaluation." ** Careful listing 
9f objectives and careful planning for evaluation are, of course, futile unless 


Activities are also carefully selected and executed. edicit 
b Curriculum guides provided for teachers and resource units deve ope 
y 


groups of teachers or students preparing to teach are available eos 
ibrary or materials center of colleg d in the preparation of teachers. 
11 See George A. Beauchamp, Basic Dimensions © 


es engage 
B 
Oston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1965), pP- 30-31. 


le use of activities do not alter the fact 
m learn from many varied 
tbook; the described activi- 


f£ Elementary Method (second ed.; 
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Some of these will illustrate a close relationship among objectives, activities, 
and evaluation procedures; others will reveal an amazing lack of latini. 
A resource unit for the intermediate level of an elementary school dealing es 
the topic "Africa: Land of Contrasts" can be used here to illustrate a desira i 
relationship among objectives, activities, and evaluation. Only a few item 
under each heading are needed to illustrate the desirable relationship. 


AFRICA: LAND OF CONTRASTS 


Objective 


1. To make pupils 
aware of the rapid changes 
that have been taking 
place in Africa; 


2. To develop a vo- 
cabulary needed in reading 
about Africa; 


3. To develop skill in 
the use of maps; 


4. To help pupils 
understand the impor- 
tance of Africa's resources 
and products; 


5. To help pupils de- 
velop an appreciation for 
people who differ from 
ourselves in color, religion, 
dress, and customs; 


6. To help pupils de- 
velop skills for group 
living. 


Activity 


l. Have pupils locate 
on a map the countries in 
Africa that have gained 
their independence since 
1950; 


2. Have the class de- 
velop a glossary consisting 
of such terms as oasis, no- 
mad, Pygmy, fetish, Boer, 
Berber, Sphinx, Bushman, 
ergs, and so on; 


3. Have pupils use a 
recent map of Africa to 
locate important places and 
physical features; 


4. Have groups of pu- 
pils study and report to the 
Class on Africa's minerals, 
water power, plant prod- 
ucts, forests, ivory, fish, 
cattle, and sheep; 


5. Have a Peace Corps 
worker or a missionary who 
has just returned from 
Africa report to the class on 
religious beliefs, customs, 
homes, dress, and so on. 
Have a pupil report to class 
on why the native African’s 
skin is dark; 

6. Have pupils partici- 
pate in formulating objec- 
tives, planning activities, 
and evaluating outcomes of 
the unit. 


Evaluation 


1. True-false test ien: 
The Congo has gained i 


independence since 1950; 


2. Multiple-choice test 


item: A green, fertile p. 
in the desert where wa a ds 
found is called (1) an 


ish 

(2) a nomad (3) a fet 
(4) a Berber; e 
3. Have pupils rr, 


on an outline map: ied 
River, Sahara Desert, S 
Canal Egypt 
burg, and so on; ees 

4. True-false test E 
such as: Africa prov! € 
percent of the worl 
monds; 


5. Informal evaluat 
procedures to deter. and 
extent to which pup pe 
learning to appreci4 an 
ple who differ from Ei 
selves in color, ways 


ing, and so on; 


n ;viduals 
6. Have indin om 


tell what they lame ills 
the unit in terms : the 
for group living. * : 
class discuss ways in, ould 
the work on the uni tive 
have been more p10 


‘ the 

MANY TYPES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS Since the emphasis pan 

modern social-studies program is on living and understanding life in ey vents 
today, instructional materials include people, institutions, objects, and 
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as well as b a 
a m prin a e Experiences with the actual social 
modem dilasormonn, bak th p life in the total culture are to be found in the 
fencavctobie: , but the media for learning are not confined entirely to 
im ; e in the school. In contrast to the limited opportuni f 

g provided by a single textbook, the child Mosi oe am 
books; from maps, c} > fe dul teens Bom many ey 
for vitia à me harts, globes, and models; from using tools and art media; 
Stich as ani. ca aces in the local environment; and from audio-visual resources 

Books n pictures, film strips, radio, and television. 
social Caa iud -n an important source of learning in the 
concepts by providing a 1 ‘ s encourage the development of meaningful 
and by ret viding a less crowded page, by using larger and better pictures, 
is adem we the content and illustrations to the maturity level of the child. 

AU cad cae my: many interesting books, pamphlets, and periodicals 

The a d» s of difficulty play a part in the social-studies program. 
library E m procedures used in most elementary schools require a classroom 
vestigate anm with a wide variety of materials that pupils may use to in- 
clopedia; n attack their individual and group problems. A children's ency- 
botks ti different social-studies readers in sets of six or eight; children's 
San Tes a pertinent factual materials; and similar sets of books that 
mederi dere at low costs, exemplify instructional materials needed in the 
ples of iir iii dur program.” Pictures, charts, maps, pamphlets, and sam- 
if hore pa ucts can be obtained from many large commercial organizations 

Ih comme "es and local school regulations permit the use of such materials.’ 

ansis ra ool systems, curriculum materials are prepared by local teachers. In 
a period Da Missouri, two teachers were released from classroom duties for 
used in 2 time to prepare materials entitled The Story of Kansas City, to be 

e several levels of the school system. 

"ei elementary schools have their own motion-picture project; others 
usual] f machine from the office of superintendent. Films can 
Veni ise obtained from the visual-educ: of the state uni- 
me rom the office of the state super the state health 

ment. 

ate e Een communities, many valua 
foe 1 ES at little or no cost. In one se 
dins of all of the possible places that mg 
a ere children visit a session of court 
Sink visit the office of the mayor, the police de 
cais ent; and make surveys, with the help of the 

es and prevention of communicable diseases. Residents 


the county 
ducation department 
ntendent, or from 


ble instructional materials and resources 
hool system, the teachers made a 
ht be visited by classes. In other 
to observe procedures used in 
partment, and the fire de- 
health department, of the 
who have visited 


1 " . 
Bram i Social Studies Readers are published as a part of the Curriculum Foundation Pro- 

y Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Teacher's Guide to Free. Curriculum Materials 


13 Se 
(R e J. G. Fowlkes, Elementary 
andolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, published annually). 
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other countries are invited to talk to the class; local industries and occupations 
are studied; and children participate in community-improvement programs. 
LEARNING TO ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY The need for children to D 
to assume responsibility as rapidly as possible has been recognized for ei 
years. The work of the classroom, as well as the problems of group living tha 
children face daily in the school, provides many opportunities for children 
to plan, assume responsibility, and work together. Among the numerous op- 
portunities for worthwhile socializing experiences are the following: 


1. Developing objectives of a unit of work; 

2. Selecting committees for various phases of the unit; 

3. Planning activities, such as trips and work periods; 

4. Developing procedures for effective group work; T 
5. Taking care of equipment—tools, paint brushes, and playground toys; 
6. Making the classroom more attractive; 

7. Making a school flower garden; 

8. Serving as librarian; 

9. Participating in community drives; 
10. Planning and arranging bulletin boards; 
11. Making plans for improving the school lunchroom; 
12. Raising and lowering the school flag; 
13. Planning and conducting assembly programs; 
14. Caring for plants and animals in the classroom; 

15. Supervising the parking of bicycles; 
16. Developing a safety code; 

17. Evaluating behavior and seeking to improve it. 


The unit of work provides many opportunities for individuals and pee. 
to assume responsibilities and develop leadership abilities. The pupils n 
part in deciding what they shall learn and in planning their work. They oe 
a wide variety of lifelike experiences, find many outlets for selÉexpretm ve 
and participate in the evaluation of progress toward the objectives they " 
set up. i 

COMPREHENSIVE, CONTINUOUS, AND COOPERATIVE EVALUATION OF eaves 
PROGRESS For effective direction of the social-studies program, for acco ó 
plishing the goals of the program, and for discharging the responsibilities y- 
the school to the community, an adequate program of evaluation is nece 
Evaluation of pupil progress consists in determining what is happening 
boys and girls as a result of social-studies experiences. ; 

Many teachers consider evaluation to be synonymous with wr a 
aminations. From this point of view, pupil progress in the social sdi 1 
be evaluated merely by means of written tests. These examinations are nt 
in measuring the amount of information pupils have acquired and for = pot 
ing certain verbal reactions of pupils, but the social-studies program ? 


ave 


tten €* 
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concerned with verbal reactions alone. As a result of social-studies experi- 
ences, the pupil is expected to develop interests in social events, habits of 
Working cooperatively with others, attitudes favorable to social improvement, 
habits of critical thinking, and a command of useful information and skills. 
The program of evaluation is inadequate if it does not provide evidence of 
Pupil progress in each of these aspects of growth. Some of the means by 
which this can be done are discussed in Chapter 15. 

An adequate program of evaluation is carried on as a continuous process 
tather than being limited to specific periods just before report cards are given 
out. Evaluation is an integral part of the teaching-learning process rather than 
Something that takes place after teaching has been completed. 

Since there can be no evaluation until the objectives have been clearly 
defined, the first prerequisite in developing a program of continuous evalua- 
tion of pupil progress is a clear understanding of the major objectives of the 
Social studies. For example, if the teacher understands clearly that one of the 
Major objectives is to help the child develop responsibility, he is in a position 
to look for such specific evidence as the following: 


- Does the child participate in the selection of problems? 
- Does he stay with a task until it is finished? 

- Does he work well with others? 

- Does he follow group plans and decisions? 

- Does he help others when they need help? 


. Does he seek help when he needs it? — 
. Is he resourceful in finding and organizing information? 
. Does he take his share of the responsibility for care of the room and 


the Proper care of materials? 


ONAuAWNHE 


A An adequate program of evaluation is carried on as a cooperative enter- 
Ptise, Parents, teachers, and pupils are all concerned with the development 
of objectives, the planning of activities, and the selection of appropriate 1n- 
struments and procedures for evaluating progress. Parents need to understand 

hildren; teachers need to pro- 


Clearly what th is i do for c 
i e program is intended to do tor ; to 
vide leadership ian a knowledge and skill; and pupils need to participate 


actively in the program in order to become intelligent, self-directing citizens. 


THE USE OF CURRENT SOCIAL PROBLEMS | 
The social-studies program, ina period of ever-accelerating change, i 
undergoing change in direction of giving more attention to the great social, 
Political, and economic problems which face our people. Programs in many 
© mentary schools provide opportunities for pupils to study problems relat- 
Mg to family living, conservation, economic education, and world affairs. 


Social-studies programs almost universally make provisions for studying 
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home life in the primary grades. Typical problems and activities include get- 
ting along with members of the family, enjoying family life, sharing home 
responsibilities, getting along with other children, keeping well, playing safely, 
finding satisfaction in work done at home, conducting relationships with adult 
acquaintances and strangers, reading books about homes and families, and 
developing interests and hobbies that carry over to the home. 


Education for Family Life 

The first school was the home, and the first teacher was the mother. As 
the state has assumed more responsibility for the education of children, the 
gap between the home and the school has widened. In recent years such 
movements as parent-teacher associations and child-study programs have 
caused educators to plan school activities with the values and needs of home 
life in mind and have led teachers and parents to become partners in cur 
riculum making. Educators and laymen alike are realizing that strengthening 
family life will help solve many economic and social problems and provide 
a better basis for national defense against unsound ideologies. 

A number of books deal exclusively with family-life education—the need 
for it, the educational principles and practices used, and the specific school 
activities relating to the problem.!* Worthy home membership was one of 
the "seven cardinal principles" of education published by the commission of 
the National Education Association in 1918, and the 1938 list of purposes 
of education published by the Educational Policies Commission included 
appreciation of the home, conservation of the home, homemaking, and de 
mocracy in the home.!5 

Education for worthy home membership begins in the kindergarten OT 
first grade. To see how this purpose of education is translated into action, We 


turn to some generalizations growing out of a study of home and family life, 
planned for the primary grades. 


Generalizations Growing Out of a Study of Home and Family Life *° 
1. The composition of a famil i : 
‘ Y group differs from household to house 
is pea Ain Grosvenor School began work in the area of home an 
id ife with a group discussion, remarking on the pictures the children 
ad drawn, which were now hanging in the room and which illustrated vari- 
ous members of their households, She commented on the fact that their 
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families differed in many ways and asked the children to find some of the 
differences in the pictures. 


Dave: Tony's grandfather lives with him. 

Sanpra: My uncles live with me. 

Tow: Patsy’s mother's dead and she has a grandmother. 

Poste: I got six brothers and sisters and Martha don’t have none. 


Other differences were mentioned, and in each case the teacher, by her matter- 
of-fact way of handling differences, helped children to accept various types 
of family membership. The group had previously agreed that the pictures 
they had drawn would become part of a class book on family life. ‘To sum 
up the discussion, the teacher asked the children what they might say in the 


book to explain the pictures. The children finally agreed on the following 
text: 


Our families are all different. 

Some families are big and some are little. 

Some families have fathers and mothers and some just one and some 
none. 

Some families have different relations living with them. 

We have all got someone to take care of us. 


2. The composition of a family group does not necessarily determine the 
happiness of the family. Teacher A was not content to let the discussion rest 
with recognition of differences in family composition. She went on to pose 
the far more difficult question with her first graders, “Which kind of family 
is best?" The children answered with the characteristic braggadocio of six- 
year-olds, “Mine! Mine's best.” Then the teacher encouraged each child to 
tell the things he liked best about members of his family. From there the 
8toup was prompted to discuss the things they did not like, and the discussion 
Was summarized in the children's language, "Who lives with you doesn't mat- 
ter so much. It's what they're like.” 

Miss A did not want to give her children the impression that being from 
a broken home, being an only child, or having to share cramped quarters with 
too many relatives was the most desirable pattern of family living. But what 
she hoped to accomplish was to help her children see that differences in com- 
Position of families do exist, that these differences must be faced by children 
tom families that are different as well as families that are more "normal" for 
E culture, and that these differences need not jeopardize the happiness of 
amily members if they are accepted and dealt with intelligently. 
mE. The kinds of houses people live in vary considerably; some are very 
rin ortable houses and some are very poor, even dangerous to live in. People 
xe ot always live in the kind of house they prefer. This generalization is espe- 

y needed in schools attended by children from different social classes. 
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By first grade, children in such schools are conscious of differences in housing 
and, unless they are taught differently, tend to associate poor living conditions 
with “badness.” Thus, the person who lives in a "shacky" house (as they call 
it) is also a person who does not do the things that are "right." . 

The teacher may find that the opportunity to teach this generalization 
comes about in connection with other learnings. Miss X, for example, took 
her class on a trip to see a new housing project under construction. On the 
way, the bus passed through the Negro section of town. The children asked, 
“Why are all the people black?" “Why are the houses so shacky?” 

Back in the classroom, the teacher brought up these same questions, and 
an interesting discussion followed. During it, the teacher brought out the 
following points: 


The people we saw were colored, but not black. We call them colored 
or Negro people. It is only in things like their skin color and hair that = 
are different from you. Some white people do not know this. They thin 
Negroes are not as good as whites because they look different from whites. 
They pass laws which make Negroes live in only one part of town. 


Most of the houses in which the Negroes live are owned by white people. 


Some white people are trying to make better laws for the Negroes. In 
some housing projects whites and Negroes live together. (She shows pictures. 


We cannot judge people by the kind of houses in which they live. 


Because of the housing shortage, people live in many makeshift houses; 
including trailers. 


4. Patterns of family living vary considerably from family to family. This 
very broad generalization can be developed to include who works in the fam 
ily, what kinds of work they do, the different churches they attend, the rules 
and regulations they set up for family members, dnd the customs within each 
family. As with the other generalizations, the teacher begins first with a state 
ment acknowledging differences in the group. She may start in this fashion: 

“We've been finding out many ways in which families are alike an 
many ways in which they are different. They may differ, too, in who works 
in the family and in the kind of work they do. Let’s see if we can find out 
what some of these differences are." ; 

The area of work gives the teacher a very good opportunity to help chil- 
dren see that both fathers and mothers can work outside the home, that 
many, many different kinds of jobs are necessary in our modern world, an 
that some jobs require special competence and special training. She may also 
use this opportunity to help children become acquainted with different kines 
of workers. One first-grade class undertook to find out how many different 
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kinds of workmen it took to build a house. In the course of their study, they 
invited an electrician, a bricklayer, an architect, and a plastering contractor to 
the classroom to talk about their jobs. Because the plastering contractor was 
a Negro, the children had the experience of getting to know a worker from a 
different race as well. 

. In the area of work, the teacher will experience greater difficulty in find- 
ing stories that are true to real life. Too many of the readers include glam- 
Orous descriptions of the milkman and the fireman which give young children 
an erroneous impression of these occupations. ‘Too few readers include the 
industrialized worker, the miner, the unskilled laborer, and the social-service 
Worker. Teachers may want to supplement this thin fare by having children 
make their own picture books of work done by their parents or of work nec- 
€ssary to a specific enterprise, such as running a school or building a house. 
As children arrive at generalizations from their class discussions, they can 
dictate these to the teacher to form the text of their book. 


Conservation Education 

_ The responsibility of the public school for helping to check the exploita- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources illustrates the theme that has been 
emphasized throughout this book: problems of living with which our people 
are confronted must be taken into account in curriculum planning. The need 
Or conservation of natural resources was discussed in Chapter 3. It was 
Pointed out there that the public school has an important role in providing 
information, attitudes, and habits that will make conservation a way of living. 
The effort to use the powers of the federal government to conserve our 
natural resources began in earnest during the administration of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and has continued to the present. During the last two 
€cades many state legislatures have enacted laws requiring that conservation 
€ taught in the elementary schools; curriculum bulletins have contained sug- 
8estions for including conservation materials in the scince program and in 
€ social studies; and state, national, and private organizations interested in 
" € problem have published descriptions of what schools in the various sec- 

tions of the country are doing." 
Units on conservation of the soil, forests, minerals, wildlife, water, and 
uman resources are found both in our science and the social-studies parts 
of Many elementary school programs. Emphasis on conservation is found in 
Other units relating to the home, the school, the community, the state, and 

€ nation. 

M See the following references: Conservation Education in Oklahoma Schools (Okla- 
a City, Okla.: State Department of Education, 1945); Teaching Conservation in 
mentary Schools (Washington, D.C.: Federal Security Agency, U.S. Office of Educa- 


ir 1938); Large Was Our Bounty (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
riculum Development, 1948). 


hom: 
le 
tio; 
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ILLUSTRATIVE Activitizs Usep IN TEACHING CONSERVATION 


Conservation of Soil 


Taking excursions to see how soil is blown by wind and washed by water; 
Planting seeds and observing how plants hold the soil; : 3 A 
Showing films, such as Rain on the Plains, Soil and Life, and Soil Con 
servation; ^ l v 
Clipping articles from newspapers and magazines on soil sip 
Making piles of soil in the schoolyard and observing how they are wa 
away by rain; : 2 
Covering piles of soil with lawn clippings and observing how these less 
washing; ] et 
Making collections of different types of soil and observing the differen 
in color and texture between rich soil and poor soil; du 
Observing lawns to see what happens to soil where paths are ma pm 
Consulting farmers to find out how the soil is conserved and Speer 
Finding out what local, state, and federal agencies help in soil c 
vation; des 
Learning about the cost of erosion in terms of farms lost, homes 
stroyed, and the reduced prosperity of cities. 


Conservation of Forests 


Taking field trips to collect and identify leaves; 
Drawing leaf prints; 

Learning to identify trees in the community; 
Planting trees; 

Making booklets illustrating the work of the forest ranger; 
Making conservation posters; 

Drawing pictures of trees studied; 

Finding out how rapidly forests are being depleted; 
Studying the use of products from forests; 

Making booklets about national parks and forests; 
Learning songs and poems about trees, 


Conservation of Mineral Resources 


Learning how the nation’s coal and iron can be conserved; 
Collecting publications that deal with uses made of petroleum; 
Locating the principal oil fields in the nation; 

Learning what coal is used for; 

Making a survey of the uses of iron in the home and community; 
Collecting scrap iron; 

Writing articles about the conservation of minerals, 


Conservation of Wildlife 


Collecting pictures of birds; À ong 
Learning to identify different types of birds, such as game birds, 5 
birds, and predatory birds; 
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Taking a field trip to identify birds; 

Finding out where birds live, what they eat, and how they raise their 
young; 

Making birdhouses and birdbaths; 

Learning poems and songs about birds; 

Drawing pictures of different types of birds; 

Listening to phonograph recordings of bird songs and calls; 

Learning to identify different kinds of fish; 

Taking a trip to a fish hatchery; 

Collecting pictures of fish; 

Building an aquarium; 

Learning poems and songs about fish and fishing; 

Finding out what is being done to preserve the supply of fish; 

Learning the legal ways of catching fish. 


Conservation of Water 
Locating the principal rivers in the state; 
Finding out how water resources influence the industrial development 
of the state; 
Seeing films of the principal lakes of the state; 
Finding out where the city water supply comes from; 
Learning how reservoirs and dams help to conserve water; 
Finding out about methods used for flood control. 


Conservation of Human Resources 
Finding out what agencies in the community conserve the health of the 
people; 
Finding out whether all the children in a community are receiving as 
much education as they should; 
Learning about the best use of income; 
Studying and practicing ways of preventing accidents. 


Intercultural Education 
The Constitution of the United States guarantees the “equal protection 
Of the laws” for all persons; full respect for the worth of all individuals, re- 
Sardless of color, race, or religious belief, is a basic tenet of our democratic 
tradition, It is generally accepted, therefore, that government, education, com- 
Munication media, the home, and the church should do everything possible 
to remove prejudices against minority groups that divide us as a nation and 
Prevent many individuals from full participation in the life of the community 
and the nation. 
Intercultural education is the term used to designate a broadly based pro- 
gum designed to promote the full acceptance of all individuals on the basis 
A ichs merit. The school, as socicty's chief formal agency for the educa- 
ee i the young, is expected to assume a share of this responsibility. The 
‘akstudies program, as that phase of the curriculum which deals most 
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directly with human relationships, is expected to make a major contribution 
to this enterprise, although it is understood that the entire life and program 
of the school is involved in intercultural education. ] 
Although much has been written about intercultural education, p | 
little has been done about developing systematic programs in this fie L or 
elementary schools. An experiment conducted in six schools in Philadelp pu 
Pennsylvania, provides useful guidelines on which future programs can te 
built. The study was designed to determine the nature and sources of Ps 
dices held by young children and how the children's attitudes cou ien 
changed. It led to the conclusion that intercultural education must be : 
cooperative enterprise, involving the active support of parents, teachers, E 
community leaders.'^ Discrimination occurs most frequently in this voi 
with respect to Negroes.!? It occurs also with respect to Jews, Italians, to 
cans, and other racial minorities; it occurs with respect to farm children wr 
move to the cities and with respect to women who aspire to jobs usually me 
by men. Taba and Elkins have provided an excellent illustration of how in 
cultural education can be handled in a social-studies unit.?? : iced 
Some basic concepts that a program in intercultural education is desig! 
to develop are: 


1. Our interdependent society requires that we learn to respect others 
trust others, and learn to work with others. wey GF in: 
2. The success of a democratic society depends upon the capacity O 
dividuals to identify with their fellow men. ht 

3. Prejudices and discrimination have weakened our nation and broug 
suffering to many individuals. f our 
4. Persons from minority groups have made many contributions to 
society. im 

5. There is no scientific evidence that there is any such thing as 2? ! 
ferior or a superior race. iffer 

6. Growing toward maturity involves acceptance of others who di 
from ourselves in many respects. 


Intercultural education is a relatively new venture in elementary schools, 
It is not surprising, therefore, that methods and materials for this phase 
the social-studies program are not as visible as they are for other facets 9 i 
program. Indeed, the formal instruction in this area is perhaps less importa 


rk: 
18 H. G. Trager and M. Radke-Yarrow, They Learn What They Live (New = 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1952). & Row: 
19 Virgil A. Clift, and others, Negro Education in America (New York: Harper 
Publishers, 1962), pp. 96-111. . 
20 Hilda Taba and D. Elkins, With Focus on Human Relations (Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1950), Chapter 6. 


pc: 
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than the over-all life and program of the school. Kilpatrick and Van Til em- 
phasize this in the following statement: 


Unless his total schooling and his total living build up in some particular 
child a sense that he is an important person capable of doing many good 
things, that child inevitably must remain a poor bet in his intercultural be- 
havior.... They [schools] must seize every opportunity to build up in the 
child a faith in himself. By so doing, they will build up in him a trust of 
other people?! 


5 Nonetheless, the teacher who wants to do something constructive about 
intercultural education can obtain useful suggestions from many sources. One 
source reports that teachers have found that pupils develop values such as 
tolerance by being told, by reading, by talking, by writing, by dramatizing, 
and by constructive participation”? Another source explains how schools can 
assist children in developing the feeling of identification with others.” An- 


other source identifies the reading ladders for human relations.?* 


Economic Education 


Until recently the content for the socialstudies program in elementary 
Schools came primarily from history and geography. Although these subjects 
Still receive a great deal of emphasis in the social-studies program, there is an 
Increasing tendency to include materials from other social sciences such as 
Political science, economics, sociology, and anthropology. Although it is not 
feasible to teach separate courses in all six of these disciplines in the elemen- 
tary school, pupils study topics and work on units that deal with concepts 
and ideas which relate to these disciplines. 

Interest in teaching elementary school children the concepts of eco- 
nomics extends beyond professional education circles. Reader's Digest for 

ecember 1964 carried an article, “How Children Can Learn the Economic 
Facts of Life,” which described the pilot program in the Elkhart, Indiana, 
Tuon and other programs throughout the country. Look magazine for Jan- 
ne 28, 1964 carried an article by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, 
n which he maintained that the main bout in the current world struggle will 
© staged in the economic arena. “Since Sputnik,” he said, “we have made a 
Massive effort to step up science education; now it is high time we took similar 


Ste : é 5 "AES 
s PS to increase our economic understanding, and the place to start is in 
ur grade schools.” 


( ew y iliam H. Kilpatrick and William Van Til, Intercultural Attitudes in the Making 
S IM Harper & Row, Publishers, 1947), p. 41. 
(Wash; Ssociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Toward Better Teaching 
Se mean, D.C.: The Association, 1949), Chapter 6. 
Recent Ssociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Perceiving, Behaving 
ing (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1962), Chapter 11. , 


Hilda Taba, Readin uman Relation ashi 
C F a Ladders for Hum lations (Wast 
Ouncil on Ed ^ ad ( ington, D.C.: American 
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Emphasis on economic understanding as a prerequisite to see P 
zenship has been increasing for several years. The Purposes of E uc "E de 
American Democracy spelled out in considerable detail the behavior dap 
educated consumer and producer; about one fourth o£ this a dus 
ment is devoted to the objectives of economic efficiency.?5 The ons rs 
Force on Economic Education and the National Committee for voee 
in Family Finance provided leadership in recent years in identifying i x. id 
mum economic understandings essential for good citizenship. The a 700 
sponsored workshops in nineteen colleges and universities with PN " 
teachers and administrators attending since 1950. These workshops Wim 
together professional educators, economists, bankers, insurance T ae 
and other specialists. They have produced curriculum guides and ot pius 
rials for elementary and secondary schools. One of the most elaborate o n 
guides was produced at a workshop at the University of Pennsylvania 
summer of 1958.26 i 

A very useful set of instructional materials, called Our wake Wes 
has been prepared by Lawrence Senesh, basd on his work with the itt 
Indiana, schools.27 The materials available for the first grade consist of a i 
for each pupil, an activity book or workbook for each pupil, fourteen € 
a resource unit for the teacher, and two film Strips. Materials for subsequ 

rades are now being developed. 3 
$ State Hio mus and local school systems frequently Ps 
duce curriculum guides for economic education or include sections on 


l.A thorough understanding of money 


" r 
matters by each family membe 
Strengthens the family unit as the basic cult 


ural institution. 


Iposés of Education in American De 
V iC.: onal Education Association, 1938), pp. 50-108.. Uni- 
?5 Children Also Need to Know How to Manage Their Money (Philadelphia: 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1958), 
? Lawrence Senesh, Our 


28 See Illinois Curriculum Program, Teaching the Social Studies (Springfield, m 
Superintendent of Public 962); and Department of Instruction, Econom 
for the Primary School (Oklahoma City, Okla.: Oklahoma City Public Schools, 1964). an, 

5 Economics Conceptually Defined (Norm 
octoral dissertation, 1964) 
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2. Wise use of credit promotes personal and social economic stability 
and the democratization process by which the gap between economic and 
Social extremes in society is narrowed. . 
__ 3. Proper programing of insurance involves consideration of the economic 
risks and arranging coverage for these risks in order of their importance to 
family financial security. 

^. The savings plan should be tailored to the needs and desires of the 
family and stimulated by the drive to build something of value for the future. 


Education for World Understanding 


Elementary schools have for many years been teaching children about 
Other lands, other cultures, and other people; this has been regarded as an 
“ssential phase of a basic liberal education. Since World War II, however, 
a more compelling motive for teaching world understanding has emerged. 

ur Country has assumed a new role in world affairs, science and technology 
ave reduced distances in terms of travel time, and the community in which 
We live has become global in scope. The teaching of world understanding is 
HOW regarded as an instrument for building a stable world order. The late 
Tesident John F. Kennedy said, “Civilization, it was once said, is a race be- 
Ween education and catastrophe—we intend to win the race for civilization.” 
rameld maintains that the overarching purpose of schools and colleges, the 
Purpose to which all others are of subordinate importance, is “the creation 
Of a world Civilization—a world civilization capable both of preventing de- 
Struction and of providing the peace and abundance that men everywhere 
crave,” 80 He quotes, in support of this position, the recommendation of 
Ommittee E, which was appointed by the United States Commissioner of 
ducation in 1962 to consider pressing problems confronting American 


Schools in the years ahead. 
The National Council for the Social Studies devoted its twenty-fifth 
V arbook (1954) to suggestions for teaching, at all levels, an understanding 


i World affairs. Again, in 1964, it published a bulletin, Improving the Teach- 
"id of World Affairs: The Glens Falls Story, which suggested activities and 
‘uments of evaluation for use in teaching this important area.?! The bul- 
E 1n also lists 32 organizations that provide free materials, publications lists, 
on other useful information, including the Division of International Edu- 
oe n 9f the United States Office of Education, the World Confederation 
"ganizations of the Teaching Profession, and the American Council on 
catio; » Theodore Brameld, "World Civilization, the Galvanizing Purpose of Public Edu- 
Ind p Stanley Elem (Ed.), New Dimensions for Educational Progress (Bloomington, 
Sa n Delta Kappa, Inc., 1962), pp. 3-4. 
Phe cd Harold M. Long and Robert N. King, Improving the Teaching of World Affairs: 
tional Ea Falls Story (Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, Na. 
23 


‘ucation Association, 1964). 
bid., PP. 90-92. 
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Education. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
included a section on world understanding in its 1947 yearbook; its Com- 
mission on International Understanding encourages the development of 
resource materials to foster international understanding. State curriculum 
commissions and local school systems have produced several guides for teach- 
ing this area of the social-studies program; some of these are given in a sepa- 
rate section of the selected readings at the close of the chapter. . 
Introducing children to a study of world affairs does not necessarily nean. 
that disciplines of history, geography, and political science will be neglected; 
it means that basic generalizations from these and other social science disci- 
plines will be deepened and broadened as the pupil proceeds from grade one 
through grade twelve. The bulletin of the National Council for the Social 
Studies * lists generalizations that are essentially geographic in nature, gen- 
eralizations that are essentially economic in nature, generalizations that are 
essentially social in nature, and generalizations that are essentially political 
in nature, with appropriate activities through which pupils develop an under- 
standing of these generalizations. . 
Objectives for the program in international understanding generally ine 
clude (1) belief in the worth of people of all races and nationalities, (2) an 
understanding of the likenesses and differences between various cultura 
groups, (3) an understanding of the services performed by the United Na- 
tions organizations, (4) an understanding of world economic and social inter- 
dependence, and (5) an understanding of the importance of world peace and 
unity. Activities that teachers use to help pupils achieve these objectives 
generally include (1) dramatization, (2) the study of great men and women 
representing various countries, (3) reading books of many kinds, (4) learning 
about the music, art, and recreations of people of other countries, (5) mak- 
ing a list of words derived from other languages, (6) correspondence with 


children in other countries, and (7) comparing the wealth and resources 9 
other countries with those of our country. 


SUMMARY 


1. Without losing sight of the value of acquiring useful information, the 
modern social-studies program helps each child to grow continuously in the 
abilities needed for effective participation in the life of a free society. 

2. The social studies are concerned with human relationships, with the 
development of social literacy, and with the improvement of behavior. 

3. The primary objective of the social-studies program is the improve 
ment of group living. ! 

4. The opinions of specialists, as well as current practice, favor the unr 

33 See footnote 31. 
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fied social-studies program over the teaching of history, geography, and civics 
aS separate subjects in the elementary school. 

5. The sequence of units in the social-studies program generally moves 
from the child’s immediate environment toward places, events, and peoples 
further removed in time and space. 

6. The quality of the social-studies program is determined, in the final 
analysis, by the procedures that are used to make social experiences func- 
tional and meaningful for children. 

7. Some of the major characteristics of effective teaching procedures are 
as follows: (a) children participate in many meaningful activities, (b) many 
types of instructional materials are used, (c) children learn to assume re- 
Sponsibility, and (d) evaluation of pupil progress is comprehensive, con- 

uous, and cooperative. . 

f 8. Newer emphases in the socialstudies program include education for 
amily life, conservation education, intercultural education, economic educa- 
‘on, and international affairs. N 
9. The modern social-studies program provides opportunities for chil- 
to develop an understanding of our economic system, of our form of 
Bvernment, of the history of our nation, of the differences and similarities 
Of peoples, of the contributions made by individual citizens to the general 
we fare, and of the rights and duties of citizens in a democracy. 


dren 


SELECTED READINGS 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Using Current Cur- 
Ticulum Developments. Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1963. Chapter 
reviews national projects in the social studies that have been launched in 
Clif tecent years, . . 
t, Virgil A., and others, Negro Education in America. New York: Harper & 
Ow, Publishers, 1962. Reviews the evidence concerning superior and in- 
erior races. 
nog, Helen, Children’s Books to Enrich the Social Studies: For the Elementary 
Tades, Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, National 
ducation Association, 1961. Provides a well-annotated list of children’s books 
Dior Our world, times past, people today, the world’s work, and living together. 
18 Curriculum Program, Teaching the Social Studies, Bulletin C-7. Spring- 
field, Ill: Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1962. Explains how the 
‘sciplines of history, geography, economics, political science, and others can 
Jag? Tovide content for the social-studies program of elementary schools. 
mek, John, Social Studies in Elementary Education. Second ed.; New York: 
he Macmillan Company, 1963. An excellent college text, which presents 
. € point of view that in order to teach successfully the teacher must (1) 
now children, (2) know content and be able to translate it for children, 


and (3) know materials and teaching procedures. 
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Long, Harold M., and Robert N. King, Improving the Teaching of World Affairs: 
The Glens Falls Story. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Education Association, 1964. Suggests goals, activities, 
evaluation procedures, and materials for the study of world affairs. : 

Michaelis, John U. (Ed.), Social Studies in Elementary Schools. Washington, 
D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1962. An up-to-date treatment of trends, content, organization, ma- 
terials, and evaluation in the social studies. . 

National Council for the Social Studies, A Guide to Content in the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958. Explains how the 
content of the social studies can be centered around significant themes, with 
the various disciplines being emphasized in connection with the theme. 

Ragan, William B., and John D. McAulay, Social Studies for Today's Children. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964. Part 3 deals with vitalizing the 
teaching of the social studies. 


RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS ON INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Anderson, Howard R. (Ed.), Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Organizing the Ele- 
mentary School for Living and Learning. Washngton, D.C.: The Association, 
1947, Chapter 5. " 

Committee on International Relations, Resources for Teaching about the United 
Nations. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1962. 


The Development of Resource Units about India. Bellevue, Wash.: Bellevue 
Public Schools, 1963. 


Kenworthy, Leonard S., Introducin 


g Children to the World: In Elementary and 
Junior High Schools. New Yor 


k: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1956. ‘ 

Long, Harold M., and Robert N. King, Improving the Teaching of World Affairs: 
The Glen Falls Story. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Education Association, 1964. 

Preston, Ralph C. (Ed.), Teaching World Understanding. Englewood Cliffs, N.J- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 

Toward Better International Understanding: A Manual for Teachers. New York: 
New York City Board of Education, 1960. 


The United States and the World from 1700-1900. Bellevue, Wash.: Bellevue 
Public Schools, 1963. , 


RESOURCES FOR PUPILS ON INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Huus, Helen, Children’s Books to Enrich 
Grades. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, 1961, 


the Social Studies: For the Elementary 
Council for the Social Studies, National 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Are You a Good Citizen? An eleven-minute sound film, presenting a check list 
of citizenship essentials. (Coronet Films) 

Common Fallacies about Group Differences. A fifteen-minute sound film. Ana- 
lyzes seven common notions about races, heredity, and group differences in 
the light of scientific evidence and shows that they are all fallacies. (McGraw- 
Hill, Inc.) 

Our Living Constitution. An eleven-minute sound film, illustrating the im- 
portance of the Constitution in everyday life. (Coronet Films) 

chool: The Child's Community. A seventeen-minute sound film, illustrating 
the problem-centered activities of a modern elementary school. (Wayne 
State University) 

Socia] Development. An eleven-minute sound film, dealing with social develop- 

ment at different age levels. (McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 


Photo Comment 


REFORM IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Cognitive psychologists like Bruner have been advising that vie 
riculum reform for any subject should be based upon an analysis of : x 
structure of that subject. Key concepts must be identified, concepts tha 
can be used over and over again to order a multitude of data. The success 
of “new math” and “new science” Programs is due in large part to bec 
fact that the structure of the disciplines involved was first identified, ie 
then broken down into sequential units ranging from simple to comp f» 
The simpler, appropriate for school beginners, nevertheless is respecta 
subject matter. 

| Reform in the social studies has been slower to come, partly acum 
of the large number of disciplines involved. Concepts from i 
sociology, anthropology, economics, geography, and political science is 
all a part of elementary school social studies. Someone must make n 
cisions as to what is important to teach in each field, and a grand pla 
must be created which will include all the social sciences in some manage- 
able way. -— 

So far, the most successful and thorough reform has been in 
area of economics. Dr. Lawrence Senesh of Purdue University has de- 
veloped a curriculum in which basic economics is introduced in the primary 
grades. The photos show how the fundamentals of international trading 
can be taught to young children in a meaningful way. The key conche 
in the lesson is that it pays for a country to specialize in the production o 
one commodity, even if the country can produce many things better than 
other countries. Involyed here is the theory of comparative advantage; 
by virtue of differences in climate, raw materials, skills, availability of 
tools, and accessibility to markets, one country may be in a particularly 
advantageous position to Produce a certain commodity. While it is a far 
cry from complete curricular reform, the economics curriculum offers 
Promising leads to what should be done in other social science disciplines. 


By permission of Lawrence Senesh and The Instructor 
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Th j " 
teen two little islands in the middle of a lake. 
lived on me family lived on one island. The Baker family 
sideof th he other. Each family grew potatoes on one 
eir island and tomatoes on the other sìde. 


Each year Adams har- 
vested 12 baskets of 
potatoes and 4 bas- 
kets of tomatoes. 


g SEB ie 

Baker Said, «y, 

ind ald, “Yo " 

bota c, times produced 3 times as many potatoes 


s 
nesitoes best, any tomatoes as I. Since you grow 
can tr ason, [| g don't you specialize in potatoes 
ade," mp; SPecialize in tomatoes, and then we 

is is what they did” 


Adams was happy to see his 
neighbor Baker coming with 
the 5 baskets of ripe tomatoes. 
He thought, “I need only 15 bas- 
kets of potatoes for my family. 
I can now trade the other 15 
baskets for Baker’s tomatoes.” 
He had never had so many toma- 
toes before. 


Baker harvested 4 bas- 
kets of potatoes and 2 
baskets of tomatoes. 
Both families wished 
for more potatoes and 
tomatoes. Baker vis- 
ited Adams. He had an 
idea to talk about. 


Baker thought, “I need only 3 bas- 
kets of tomatoes for my family. I 
will take 5 baskets to Adams and 
trade for some of his potatoes.” 
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Problems and Projects 


1. A typical curriculum in social studies for the third Lome qd i 
study of the local community and, by way of contrast, Indian life gree fi 
other communities at the time of the arrival of the first settlers. | i lied 
study are the topics: ways of earning a living; how the community is supp "e 
with food, water, and other necessities; local government; early me d 
cluding Indian life. These topics draw upon subject matter in the oo 
ences, in the disciplines of economics, political science, history, m E oe 
pology. In this text, the point of view has been presented that acade » 
today are concerned about the structure of their subject, and that curri an 
makers seek to base elementary curriculum upon structure as it rl 2 
identified by academicians. The structure consists of the key concepts 
discipline. 3 

Dr Lawrence Senesh has Proposed a new curriculum for the acre! 
grades based largely upon the discipline of economics. Read his Our ig 63). 
World: Families at Work (Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., ate 
Make a list of the key economic concepts in the book. How could these 
cepts be used in the typical third-grade curriculum described above? 


connection with which un 
be included? 


metimes argued that com 


It is so life 
ing have no place in the primary grades, If young children are to study ^! 
in a city community, the topics ought 


velopment. At the present ti 
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Write your criticism or justification for each of the following activities. 
Does each include enough subject matter to warrant the activity? Are there 
Possibilities in each for social learnings as concomitant learnings? What 
changes can you suggest to make each a more worthwhile learning experience? 


a. Second-grade children decided to set up a play grocery store in the 
classroom. A committee was appointed by the room chairman to 
measure and find a space for the store. Then, after a planning ses- 
sion, a building committee was set up to construct the store, an 
art committee to decorate the store, and a health committee to see 
that the store was stocked with foods essential to health. Apple 
boxes were brought in for shelves and corrugated cardboard for 
the walls, to be decorated by the art committee. The janitor helped 
with some of the harder construction problems and the finished 
store was an impressive-looking building. Every child in the class- 
room participated in the activity and all worked enthusiastically 


and persistently. 
b. Fifth-grade pupils, working in committees, constructed a model of 


a satellite out of papier-mdché. 

c. A group of sixth-grade children made a relief map of South Amer- 
ica, modeling it on a large sheet of plywood out of wood putty. 
They included, among other features, the two largest lakes, the 
Andes, plateaus among the Andean peaks, the Guanian and Bra- 
zilian highlands, important passes in the Andes, the coastal plain, 
the important rivers and some of their tributaries. 


. 1. In their study of geography, pupils need to learn certain map-reading 
Skills. They need to know how to use the grid system for location of geo- 
Braphica] features, and how to read and use the key. List other skills necessary 
OT map reading. Then plan a sequence of activities, grades one through six, 
to teach the skills. In your planning it will be useful to examine J. Piaget and 
: Inhelder, The Child's Conception of Space, so that you can fit your se- 
uence to the child's developmental stage. . . 
LE The good social-studies teacher is very often faced with making a 
decision regarding the study of controversial issues. Such is the problem of a 
fth-grade teacher in Centerville who does not know whether her class should 
Study the United Nations as the course of study requires. Teachers in a neigh- 
ig community have run into difficulty with community groups for includ- 
mg the United Nations in the curriculum. What should our fifth-grade 
teacher do? Should she avoid the controversial? If she includes the United 
‘ations, what should be her approach? Is the best solution presenting both 
Sides (as if there were only two) and letting pupils make up their minds, or 
065 a teacher have a responsibility for helping pupils evaluate decisions from 


t š 
€ standpoint of democratic values? 


Understanding | | 
Quantitative Relationships: 


Elementary School Mathematics 


If one were to look for the most significant 
development in education over the past decade, it 
would be reasonable to single out the wave of 
curriculum reform which has swept the school 
system, and appears to be maintaining its vigor 
undiminished. Beginning with mathematics and 
the physical sciences, it has spread in scope until 
almost every discipline represented in the primary 
and secondary school curriculum has been in some 
degree affected. 

— Francis Keppel, Goals for School Mathematics 
(Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1963), p. vii. 


=a O 
=< 


to his intelligence.” 1 The revol 
come so widespread, however, 
elementary curriculum examine and understand it, 

Changes in the mathematics Program in elementary schools have emerged 
from many sources: from societal changes that have resulted in a need for 
more mathematical competence, from advancements in learning theory that 
make possible more effective instructional procedures, from the fact that more 

1 W. C. Brownell, "Psychological Considerati 


Arithmetic," The Teaching of Arithmetic (Wa 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1935), p. 10. 
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shington, D.C.: National Council 0 
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won mathematics have been made during the twentieth century than 

B omn history of the world, from the fact that mathematicians 

schedi E y acquired an interest in improving elementary and secondary 

ens Programs; and from the fact that developing the rational powers of 

er Rel nay recently received increasing recognition as the central purpose 
ion.” 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS ? 


for 2 bmi Mec of all the experimental programs in modern mathematics 
videris pe schools would be next to impossible; every publisher of ele- 
ais es hool textbook series as well as many of the larger school systems 
al Yr I program. The section that follows contains an analysis of some 
le Pa mental programs in elementary school mathematics that have 

subsidized partially or totally by the National Science Foundation or by 


Private foundations. 


The Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program 

a ire school districts and two private schools in the 
rake hn organization known as the Educational Research Council of 
fátios T leveland. This organization created the Greater Cleveland Mathe- 
curricu] rogram in 1959 as an instrument for developing the most effective 
he um possible for mathematics in kindergarten through grade twelve. 
wa Lise was designed to present mathematics to all children in a logical 
and E lig fashion so that mathematical concepts would be understood 
ie di Sequently used in developing computational algorisms. Emphasis on 
iem approach shifted the interest m teaching mathematics as a way 

Ing something toward teaching mathematics as a way of thinking. 
he sequential development of mathematical concepts characterized the 
he project sought diligently to provide 
al background before introducing them 
ls became proficient in the use of 
roceed from concept to concept 


Cleveland area 


€ntire 


renam: i 
with g 5 numbers, and expanded notation. 
2845— , although he doesn't know the sum, he is able to reason 


D. ; Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purpose of Education (Washington, 
R ional Education Association, 1961). et 

this chapte author is indebted to Perry Lamier for many contributions to the remainder of 
er. 
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from his previous experience that 8+ 5=8+(2+3) =(8+2)+3= 
10+ 3= 13. 

The Greater Cleveland Mathematics Program now has a complete set 
of materials for teachers and pupils that is published commercially. Pe 
unique characteristics of the program include (1) an instructional aid calle 
the counting man, (2) no formal notation of sets, (3) very little reading mate- 
tials for pupils, and (4) rationalization of the operations of multiplication 
and division, respectively, as repeated addition and subtraction. 


The University of Illinois Arithmetic Project 

The University of Illinois project was an outgrowth of the University of 
Illinois Committee on School Mathematics. As a member of this commi en 
David Page became interested in exploring the possibility of using novel an 
effective methods of presenting mathematical concepts to pupils; later he 
began exploring the possibility of organizing more sophisticated mathemati 
cal concepts in such a manner that they could be both understood by an 
interesting to pupils in the elementary school. : 

The project developed materials including units of work on number lines, 
frames, negative numbers, properties of the rational number system, estima- 
tion, and lattices. The unit on frames is an informal approach to the concept 
of variable. Frames of the same shape in a given mathematical sentence indt 
cate that each frame represents the same number. For example, cà X 7 
X c = 8 indicates that o = 2 or Ox O=O indicates that O = O OF I 

The priority given to the method of presentation of a concept is a unique 
Characteristic of the University of Illinois Arithmetic Project. The project 
does not attempt to present a fully developed curriculum in elementary scho? 
mathematics and there is little emphasis on computation or the development 


of a precise vocabulary; the emphasis is on thinking, oral work, and concep 
development. 


The Madison Project 


The Madison Project, directed by Robert Davis of Syracuse University» 
is primarily a behavioral study concerned with learning how people LS 
mathematics. Stated purposes include (1) to promote greater interest in 
mathematics, (2) to stimulate children to think more creatively about mathe 
matics, and (3) to provide a sounder background for future mathematics. Th¢ 
project has made no attempt to develop a complete mathematics program 
for elementary schools; instead the materials produced are regarded as €? 
tichment materials. The content of the materials is primarily algebraic a” 
geometric, and the writing is easily understood by pupils in grades thre? 
through seven. The program includes the use of demonstration centers, tape? 
and films to be used in in-service education programs for teachers. 
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The School Mathematics Study Group 

The SMSG, under the direction of E. G. Begle of Stanford University, 
Was instituted in 1959. A mathematics curriculum for kindergarten through 
gtade twelve was completed in 1965. Materials were written in unit form by 
mathematicians, psychologists, and educators. The units were used in class- 
mee evaluated, arranged in grade-level sequence, and published in a pre- 
Iminary edition. The preliminary edition was again used in classrooms for 
One year, evaluated, revised, and published in final form. 


The major objective of the SMSG project was to provide direction to 


Commercial publishing companies, schools of education, and school systems 
for elementary and secondary 


9n the scope of the mathematics program 
Schools. The project emphasized the study of (1) grade placement of topics, 
e the development of concepts and mathematical principles, (3) the intro- 
eis of new topics, particularly from geometry, (4) programs for abler 
carers, (5) teacher education, (6) the relation of elementary school mathe- 
matics to future study of the subject, (7) methods and materials for effective 
Classroom instruction, and (8) the application of findings on concept forma- 
tion from child psychology to the learning of mathematics. The structure of 


Number systems is emphasized and presented in terms of sets; concepts of 
8ometry, measurement, and functions are presented in terms of sets of points, 
cts have given more attention 


Tegions, and ordered pairs. Although other proje 
ng of mathematics, the SMSG program has 


t ; é 
E Certain aspects of the teachir 
ade the most useful contribution in terms of the nature of an overall pro- 


Bram, 


The Stanford Project 
S The Stanford Project, titled Sets and i 
Uppes of Stanford University. The primary objective is to develop and test 
Materials for a mathematics program for kindergarten through grade six. The 
Intention is to develop a program that is mathematically sound and peda- 
80gically feasible. The underlying assumption is that all mathematics can be 
developed from the concepts of sets and set operations. Hence, the concept 
2 number is developed as a property of sets early in the formal school ex- 
Petiences of the child. From the outset, sets are presented in conventional 
notation, The sequence of concepts 8065 from individual objects, c3 or O, 
to sets containing those objects { 5, O }, to the cardinality (number prop- 
eu) of the set n { =, O }, to the name (numeral) of the number, 2. In a 
Similar manner, the operations of number are introduced in terms of sets and 


Set operations, 

list 4 For additional information relating to elementary school mathematics projects and 
5 of materials that can be obtained, sec Bowen C. Dees, Science Improvement Projects: 

1962) alics Science Engineering (Washington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 


Numbers, is directed by Patrick 
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Although each of the mathematics projects has had its unique goals and 
areas of major emphasis, several common characteristics are found in the pror 
ects dealing with mathematics for elementary schools. One of the most notable 
characteristics is the effort to use precise and mathematically acceptable vo- 
cabulary—to use the right term to designate a concept or process. The dis- 
tinction between number and numeral is a case in point; the Hindu-Arabic 
system is a system of numeration, not a number system. 

Moving content so that topics and processes are taught earlier in the school 
experience of the pupil is another significant characteristic. Multiplication 
and division of whole numbers is introduced in grades one and two, and by 
the end of grade three most pupils have developed reasonable facility with 
all the facts, and understand the algorisms of these operations. Operations 
with fractions are introduced from one to two years earlier, and by the end 
of the sixth year many pupils are performing operations on negative numbers 
and using exponential notation when studying systems of numeration with 
bases other than ten. Pupils are also introduced to algebra and geometry 
the elementary school. 

Other common characteristics of these mathematics projects are use of 
the discovery approach to learning, emphasis in the importance of under- 
standing the structure of mathematics, concern for the achievement of un 
derstanding and concept formation, and the acquisition of skills through use 
in meaningful situations. Finally, the directors of the projects regard the 
present as a period of transition in the mathematics program; they do ai 
believe that the programs developed constitute fixed and final solutions; and 
they expect the tempo of change in the m increase 


‘ athematics curriculum to 
rather than decrease in the years ahead, 


THE CONTENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic, which may be regarded as the study of number systems, still 
plays an important role in the modern elementary school mathematics pr 
gram. Children are still taught to count, add, subtract multiply, and divide; 
they are still taught to work with fractional numbers fractional numbers 
expressed as decimals, percent, measuring, and solving word problems. 
However, new content and new procedures have been introduced. The cor- 
tent of modern programs is generally presented in terms of eight strands, 
representing unifying themes that permeate the entire mathematics curricu- 
lum in elementary and secondary schools: number Systems, geometry, meas- 
urement, problem solving, sets, logic, mathematical sentences, and functions 
and graphs. The basic operations are included under the heading of number 
systems. The first four of these strands represent areas of mathematics that 
are taught systematically in elementary schools; the last four may be regarde 
as aspects of mathematics with which teachers need to be familiar in order 19 
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work effectively in guiding learning activities. The order in which these strands 
are presented here should not be taken to mean that this is the order in 
which topics are to be presented to pupils; rather, some general aspects of 
mathematics are presented first so that the teacher can better understand the 
terminology used when more specific topics are presented later in the chapter. 


logic: The Grammar of Mathematics 
. Conclusions must be derived and decisions must be made in mathematics 
as in other areas of study and in life situations, Conclusions drawn in mathe- 
matics are generally known as answers, solutions, or truth sets. These conclu- 
Sions are justified only by the proper use of laws within the particular branch 
of mathematics under consideration. The proper use of laws to justify each 
Sequential step leading to a conclusion is known as logical reasoning; conclu- 
Sions derived from such a procedure constitute a proof. Hence, by the very 
nature of the content, it is imperative that a student of mathematics under- 
Stand and be able to use the basic tools of logic. 
Logic is basically the language of mathematics: It provides a way of 
Organizing mathematical ideas and of clarifying their meaning. This may be 
illustrated by reference to concepts of quantifiers, counterexamples, connec- 
tives, rules of inference, the nature of proof, identity, and definition. Precision 
E Vocabulary is illustrated in the use of quantifiers "all" and “some.” Pupils 
iy early to distinguish between such statements as “Some children erase 
the chalkboard” and “All children erase the chalkboard.” The quantifier 
some” means at least one; the quantifier “all” means every member of the 
Broup. A counterexample is sufficient to disprove any generalization or theo- 
tem. For example, “All prime numbers are also odd numbers." Identification 
Of 2 as being prime and not odd is a counterexample that disproves the state- 
ment, Experiences of this type develop an understanding of what constitutes 
Proof. Informal experiences with the connectives of logic— and," “or,” “not,” 
and "ithen" enable pupils to make a distinction between statements such 
as, “A number is divisible by two and five if...” and “A number is divisible 
Py two or five if... .” “Not,” the term used for negation of a statement in logic, 


" helpful in illustrating the fallacy of using the double negative in everyday 
Conversation, “If-then” statements are used often in mathematics. For exam- 
e equidistant from a given point, 


xS “If all points in a geometric figure at 
€n the set of points represents a circle." 


Sets 

" As logic is the underlying concept in mathematical reasoning, so is the 

inet of set the underlying factor in the communication of mathematical 
Cas. It provides a precise and consistent means of communicating mathe- 

ul ideas from the primitive concepts of number and point to the most 
Ophisticated studies of abstract mathematics. The fact that pupils enjoy 
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working with sets does not, however, constitute the reason for iene 2 
Strand in the mathematics curriculum; instruction involving sets is mE 
unless the activity conveys some mathematical ideas. A set means a sen 
simply a collection of objects. An important aspect of the tisse en ai 
Cept of a set is the well-defined property. This means that once a cer gin 
is described we can determine whether or not a given object is a mem sie 
the set. If set x is defined as the set of odd numbers between 2 and e ould 
we know exactly the members (elements) of set x. Precisely, then a set sh 
be regarded as a collection of well-defined objects. . — 
Pupils develop the abstract concept of number in the following E 
They are presented with three sets which apparently have no common 
among the various set members, as: 


MA: 577, à 

However, the members of each set in the group (set of sets) can be neq 

one to one with the members of each other set in the group. ris 
common property of all the sets is number; each set has three members. 

cardinality (common Property) of these sets is three. - avolves 
The pupil will find that the modern mathematics program 1n 


Number Systems 


ith 

The elementary school mathematics Program is primarily concerned ES 

two mathematical systems: the system of whole numbers and the rati uim 
number system, The System of whole numbers includes the naming of n Jti- 
bers (numeration) and operations on sets of numbers—addition and mu 
plication and subtraction and division. Fraction 


ementary school progra 
The pupil counts the num 
f the set with numbers. 


r of 
members in a set by pairing the members o 


PEKS E U v, w 

12, 3, 4 5 6 Z 8 
Thus, there are eight members in 
groups, the pupils in each group ca em- 
how many Pupils are in that group. A cardinal number tells how many miat 
bers are in a set. A similar process may be used to help pupils learn 
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cardinal numbers are used to identify members in an ordered set. Thus, Mary 
may be first and John second. 

The process of addition begins when the pupils find that by counting 
the members of two sets they obtain a third set. Thus, from {+, x, y} and 
{0, M, &, 9} they obtain a new set {+, x, y, 0, M, &, 9}. The first set has 
2 members, the second set has 4 members, and the third set has 7 members. 
Seven may then be said to be the sum of 3 and 4. Addition has been called 
the union of disjoint sets. The term disjoint means that the two original sets 
do not contain any common members. Thus, if member M appeared in both 
the first and second sets, the sum would not be 7 but 6. 

Subtraction can also be approached from the framework of sets. It is 
Benerally regarded as the inverse of addition. When the mathematical sen- 
tence is considered in terms of addends and a sum, the sequence of steps may 
Proceed as follows: 


l. If c +3=5, then find the missing addend. After the pupil has 
experienced this type situation, he is asked if the sentence might be restated, 
Using a different operation so that the sentence would still have the same 
Meaning, 

2. If 5 — 3 — c, where c represents the missing addend as in (1), 
then © is a placeholder for the number 2. The mathematical sentences 
‘3 +355” and “5—3= c" are equivalent, and illustrate the con- 
Cept that subtraction is the inverse operation of addition. PV 
, In terms of set theory, the pupil starts with a set of objects, partitions it 
"to two subsets, takes away one of the subsets, and finds how many members 
Temain in the set, : 

Multiplication may be introduced as repeated addition, as jumps on the 
number line, as the Cartesian product of sets, or as arrays. Let us illustrate 
the last-named approach, using only rectangular arrays. 


(3,3) (3,4) (2,5) (4,5). The first 
he rows (horizontal) in the array 
ber property of the columns. For 


The arrays may be represented as follows: 
numeral names the number property of t 
and the second numeral indicates the num 
example, the second array is a three-by-four (3 x 4) array, where the num- 
€I property of the rows is 3 and columns, 4. Finally, the number property 
the arry itself is 12. Hence, the mathematical sentence, “3 x 4= 12 
Where 3 and 4 are factors and 12 is the product. . . 
With this type of introduction, the pupil is able to visualize a geometric 
*epresentation of any multiplication problem. The accepted premise is that 
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the pupil can acquire a clear pur of the multiplication operation 
by using arrays to picture a given problem. S ^ 
i Division i the inem miis of multiplication. The pupil S fes 
fronted with finding a missing factor, for example, 6x o= 24. this 
practice with this, the pupil becomes aware of the convention of mi Sa 
operation division, and constructs the appropriate mathematical sen Fx 
24 6— ci. In east sentence œ represents the missing factor. In s : 
traction and in division sets and arrays may be used to rationale the operatio : 
However, it is assumed here that the relationship existing between the an 
ations is sufficiently understood by using the concept of inverse Pape) 
An understanding of operations with whole numbers involves fin ees 
out in what respects these operations are alike and in what respects they bi 
different. Those who are concerned with these relationships have aes 
such terms as closure, commutative property, associative property, by 
element, and distributive Property. These properties may be explained b] 
raising a series of questions. 


1. If I select any two whole numbers and add them, then is pe " 
answer? If so, is it the only answer? Is the answer a member of the pr 
whole numbers? If the response to each of these questions is affirmative, a 
it appears that the operation of addition is closed in the whole um i d 
tem. Another way of Saying this is that the set of natural numbers is wal 
under addition because the sum of any pair of natural numbers is a na 
number. Is this true for other operations? . ult 

2. If I select two whole numbers and subtract them, then is the res si- 
Changed if I invert their order? For example, does 14 8 = 8 — 14? A ON 
tive response indicates that the operation is commutative. How many coun o 
examples must you show before you can assume the operation is not CO 
mutative? es 

3. If I have an addition problem with three addends 8, 9, 6, then aed 
the sum change if I group them as (8+9) +6 oras 8+ (9 + 6)? The ass 
ciative Property is accepted if the result a 
three whole numbers. Is this Property true 


: d 
4. If any whole number is selected as a factor, then is there a secon 


B . . E B i ‘O- 
5. The question relating to the distributive Property can best be intr 
duced by using a number of mathematical Sentences. 


a. (5+4) x 6— (5x 6) + (4x 6) ys no 
b. (9-3) x 4— (9x 4) — (3 x 4) yes "v 
e (9x 3) +5= (9+5) x (345) yes 
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d. (12+ 6) + 3 = (12 + 3) + (6+ 3) yes no 
e. (12+6) —2= (12-2) + (6-2) yes no 
f. (16— 12) +4= (16 + 4) — (12 + 4) yes no 


Briefly, if these sentences appear to be true for any three whole numbers, 
then (a) indicates that multiplication distributes over addition; (b) indicates 
that multiplication distributes over subtraction; (c) indicates that addition 
distributes over multiplication; (d) indicates that division distributes over 
addition; (e) indicates that subtraction distributes over division; and (f) in- 
dicates that division distributes over subtraction. 
. The following represents a summary of the properties of various opera- 
tions for whole numbers. The operations of addition and multiplication are 
1) closed, (2) commutative, (3) associative and (4) each has an identity 
clement. Neither (1), (2), nor (3) is true for subtraction and division, but 
™ a restricted sense (4) could be justified. The distributive property—multi- 
Plication distributes over addition—is a generally accepted property. With 
?PPropriate interpretations the following are also acceptable: multiplication 
Istributes over subtraction and division distributes over addition as well as 
Subtraction, i 
Fractional numbers are introduced early in the school experience of chil- 
ren because children encounter the idea of fractions even before they enter 
School and because growth in understanding concepts involving fractions is a 
Bradual process, The set theory applies to the introduction of fractions as it 
does to other topics. Children learn to recognize commonly used fractions 
Such as 4 as subsets of a given set of objects, by comparing the number of 
Members in two sets. If there are three members in one set and two in an- 
Other, pupils find that three fifths of the members in the two sets are in the 
Ist set. Pupils learn that, in the language of mathematics, the denominator 
Dames the number of parts into which a physical object is separated, and the 
numerator names the number of parts being considered. 

A decimal is a symbol that names a fractional number when the second 
number (expressed in the form of a fraction) is a power of 10. Thus, 0.06 
May also be expressed as 6 over 100. Pupils can be helped to understand deci- 
RN by understanding that places to the left of a decimal point are inter- 
Preted as ones, tens, hundreds, and thousands, while those to the right of the 

Scimal point are read tenths, hundredths, and thousandths. Pupils are taught 

1€ meaning of terminology and repeating decimals, addition and subtraction 
9 decimals, and multiplication and division of decimals. 
The importance of learning the uses of percent can be seen by reference 
và any newspaper, whether it is the editorial page or the sports section. Pupils 
lean that a given ratio can be expressed in three ways: as a fraction, as a 
decimal, and as a percent. The program in learning about percent consists 
of three phases: developing the meaning of percent, developing computational 


skills, and solving problems using percent. 
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Geometry 


Geometry is introduced in the elementary school mathematics popan 
for the purpose of helping pupils understand and interpret the physical wor. 
in which they live and for the purpose of helping them acquire basic concepts 
and vocabulary that will be used as they continue to study mathematics. p 
child’s first contact with geometry occurs before he enters school; it shou 
continue as long as he is in school. The geometry studied in the elementary 
school, however, is not the same type as that which has traditionally been 
taught in the tenth grade. The intuitive approach is generally used; pupils a 
encouraged to formulate precise language and to use logical thinking as they 
deal with objects in the physical world about them. . 

Many of the properties of geometry can be discovered as pupils "e 
engaged in activities involving familiar objects and ideas. Pupils can be pt 
to make important generalizations about sizes, shapes, and relationships wi 
objects in the physical world. Their curiosity about such phenomena as t d 
spiral of a snail's shell, the symmetry of a snowflake, the paths of planets, an 
the hexagonal structure of a beehive, provides an opportunity for bringing 
their observations together in the form of underlying principles such as sy™ 
metry, parallelism, perpendicularity, congruence, and similarity. ith 

The geometry program in the elementary school is not concerned W! ! 
complex vocabulary or formal proofs; it is concerned with intuitive pues 
tions, freedom of thought, and sufficient vocabulary to enable pupils to dis 
press their ideas. Geometry, like other subjects, has certain foundation i uie 
that must be laid before serious study can begin. These blocks or concep : 
can be developed intuitively by pupils in elementary schools. The basic con 
cepts relate to point, line, curve, plane, and space. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE GEOMETRY PROGRAM 


1. To develop an understanding that a point may be described as a p 

tion in space; also that a point has no size or shape; il 

2. To develop an understanding that a line can be represented by pam 

or chalk streaks, that our lines will be straight lines, Since lines go on Bee 

in both directions, you can only draw a picture of a part of a straight line; - 
3. To develop an understanding that a part of a plane is the set of po” 

in space that are on flat surfaces, such as a sheet of paper lying flat; — to 

4. To develop an understanding of intersection and union as applied 5 

points, lines, and planes; to define Segment, ray, and angle; and to develor 

an understanding of basic principles, such as: 


a. Through any two points in space, there is exactly one line. 
b. If a line contains two different points of a plane, then it lie 
the plane. 


s in 
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? Any three points not on the same line are in only one plane. 
. If the intersection of two different planes is not empty, then the 
intersection is a line. 


5. To develop the following understandings of simple closed curves: 


a. A simple closed curve is a path whose points all lie in a plane. 
b. A polygon is a special type of simple closed curve that is a union 
of line segments. 
C. A circle is a simple closed curve with all its points the same dis- 
tance from the center, and all its radii equal in length. 
d. The interior and exterior are not parts of the simple closed curve. 
e. The union of the simple closed curve and its interior is a plane 
region. 
du To develop some understanding of special features of polygons and 
; 5 and some understanding of relationships such as congruence and sim- 


llarity, 


a. A line segment is a special c 
between two points. 
b. A simple closed curve separates a plane into two sets: the points 


of the interior and the points of the exterior. The curve itself is 


the boundary and is contained in neither the interior nor the exterior. 
lar if and only if they have 


c. Two or more geometric figures are simi 
the same shape. 
d. Two or more geometric figures 
have exactly the same size and shape. 
zu Geometric construction, involving the use of the straightedge, compass, 
tite Se is also emphasized in the elementary school program, as 1s the 
i the number line to provide an appropriate intuitive foundation for the 
Ntual identification of the Euclidean line with the set of real numbers. 


urve thought of as the most direct path 


are congruent if and only if they 


Measurement 
y society is a system of standard measure- 


t. Indeed, measurement is such an integral part of living that we are 


oft. P : 
*n not cognizant of its extensive use and involvement in our thoughts, 


Observati s n ; 
Servations, other experiences, and the making of decisions. Since measure- 
it is the connecting 


ine ru a key process in the application of mathematics (it 

Pupil etween mathematics and our milieu), it 1$ vitally important that all 
Pils engage in an analytical study of the measuring process. 

niča Intuitively, everyone seems to have an acceptable operational concept of 

ol 3 meng however, in the new math and therefore in this discussion the 

con wing statements serve to delimit the concept. The process of measuring 
sists of choosing the proper unit and comparing with that unit; compan- 


A first itati 
men quantitative need of an 
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son is usually made with some known or accepted reference unit. Measure- 
ment is a process whereby numbers are assigned to certain quantitative facets 
of a culture, namely those facets concerned with magnitude rather than mul- 
tiplicity. More precisely, a measurement is expressed by a combination of two 
things: the measure that shows “how many," and the unit of measure that 
shows the unit with which the quantity to be measured is compared. It should 
be noted that a measurement is not a number. For example, the measurement 
100 meters shows the measure “100” in the unit *meters." 

One of the more interesting questions that arises from this view of meas- 
urement is: What does equality mean in measurement? For example, is the 
Statement "two yards equal six feet" true? Recall that "six feet" and "two 
yards” are measurements; “6” and “2” are measures; and “feet” and “yards 
are units of measure. If there is equality, what is equal? The measures? The 
units of measure? To avoid the apparent lack of meaning in the sample state 
ment the following convention has been accepted by most mathematics edu- 
cators: two yards ? six feet. The statement is read as “two yards has the same 
measure as six feet.” 

Perhaps the reader feels this is being a bit too precise. However, when 
one considers that the relation of equality is an equivalence relation, he knows 
that two objects are equal if and only if one is a mirror image of the other. 


the convention “has the same measure as” symbolized by 2. 
_ A second set of questions emanates from the idea of the unit of measure 
which is often accepted as being all standard units, but even today one often 


improvises when the need for measurement arises and he is without a standard 
on- 


]so 


> s in- 
Be is reached teachers can readily assist pupils in ascerta 


1 
: that is precisely define“ 
and legally established. For instance, the legal sta Rel oF i in the 


Case, results in associating a number 
Any measurement made by a direct comparso? 
. object is a direct measurement. Contrasting!y: 
measuring time, velocity, and temperature result in indirect associations ° 
number and quantity and are therefore identified as indirect measurement? 

Other concepts of this strand (that is, measurement) developed in t 5 
elementary school program are: all measurements are approximate; the UP! 
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Is determines the preciseness of the measurement; relative error—the 
Pr greatest possible error to measure—determines whether one measure- 
nant more accurate than another; and there are two systems of measure- 
in widespread use—the English and the metric systems. 
a Been the pupils are provided activitis that are designed to develop 
oe TS gi the different quantitative physical objects or concepts to be 
lean in € as liquids, solids, area, weight, time, and so on. Too, the pupils 
smi select the appropriate standard unit dependent upon the system of 
urement being employed. 
len E "y example, consider a metric geometry concept: the perimeter or 
ei Bi E: a polygon. Note that metric geometry differs from nonmetric geom- 
m in that the former is concerned with measurement and the latter is not, 
€ in the sense of congruency and similarity. 
giv The pupil has acquired the concept that a polygon is the union of a 
en number of line segments; for example, ^ ABC — AB U BCU CA. 


C 


A B 

ecting a unit of measure and measuring 

the d. Actually all that remains for developing 

Sedet re of perimeter is that one begin at a given vertex, end at the same 

ihe ex after completing the circuit, and the length of the polygon is called 
€ perimeter. It is easy to see how this approach can be analogously used to 


evelop the concepts of area and volume. 


De the pupil has experienced sel 
€ segments as precisely as requeste 


Algebra 

tele the elementary school the 

sis T with which teachers are mos 1 

ies will center around the mathematica 

ilias entary school program is an example of m. 

int attention to mathematical sentences has normally been reserve! 

toductory course in algebra. 

Since language is the primary 


mathematical sentence is the aspect of 
t concerned. Thus the discussion of this 
] sentence. Its appearance in the 
oving content downward in 
d for the 


means for the communication of ideas, a 


Pupil should develop skills in using language to express ideas with clarity and 
Precision. The language of mathematics is particularly suited to this purpose. 
= A mathematical sentence is a statement about numbers, points, sets, and 
ae The usual parts of speech used in a mathematical sentence are: nouns— 
egg points, and sets; conjunctions—the operations; and verbs—the rela- 
ior s. Concisely, each mathematical sentence contains two or more names 

numbers, points, or sets joined together by a relation symbol. For example, 
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2+4> 5. Note that “2 +4” and “5” are names for numbers and > is a 
ion symbol meaning “greater than.” 3 
dd tom ina prs can be classified as true or false. Is this ms 
case with mathematical sentences which we have classified as ap cue 220" 
mathematical elements? Consider the mathematical sentence, “12 T Ee is 
or “6 X 5 = 8 x 4.” Is either true? Are they both true? ile the 
an inequality, it is true, while it is obvious the latter sentence is fa = ae 
An interesting situation arises when a mathematical sentence 1s xe 
with an indicated unknown—an unknown element, operation, or P - 1X 
Each of the following is accepted as a mathematical sentence: cà + T z 
4x40 =17; 5A9=15 x 3; but as they are stated can the han tee 
falsity of each be determined? Mathematical sentences that are wee h sci 
nor false are labeled open sentences. Inversely then, sentences in whic Mr 
or falsity can be established are closed sentences. If he has not er bul 
reader should note from this discussion on truth or falsity of mathe 
sentences the interrelationship of this strand and the logic strand. "m 
Open (mathematical) sentences are similar to incomplete peti 
puzzles in their magnetism. That is, one is inclined to make the s "aie 
true and therefore closed. For example, if an individual attended the sen ^s 
c X 5 > 100 = 4, he would have difficulty in keeping his mind from 
serting solutions that would make the sentence true. 1 s 
Me attending an open sentence in this way the observer a dh 
there is more than one solution, further he considers the limits within aie 
he must think. That is, in this example, if the domain (or replacement de 
the set of numbers from which the solution may be taken—is the set of w in 
numbers, the solution set would differ from the solution set if the doma 
was the set of rational or real numbers. AV'S 
By now the meaning of "solution set" is perhaps apparent, but for clari 1 
sake it is defined as “the set of all numbers that make an open sentence ane 
For example, if the replacement set for the above was the set of whole as 
bers, then the solution set would be the set of whole numbers greater t 
five: (6, 7, 8, ---). Because the set of solutions make the sentence true 
some writers refer to this set as the "truth set." d the 
Mathematical sentences have been Classified as open or closed an ible 
closed sentences have then been categorized as true or false. It is also Pe 
to classify mathematical sentences according to the indicated relation 1D I 
sentence (reecall that each mathematical sentence contains a relation). ie 
the child’s terms the relation is either balanced or unbalanced. Balanced cen 
tions are called "equations" and of Course are symbolized by an equal an 
Unbalanced relations are therefore “inequations,” commonly called "inequ 


ities,” and may be symbolized by any of the following: (Note that a slas 
negates the relation.) 
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is not equal to Æ 
> greater than 
> greater than or equal to Æ% 
< less than 
< less than or equal to É€ 


PA The following are examples of activities in which pupils might participate 
en working with mathematical sentences: 
T 1. Translate this work problem into a mathematical sentence: Lincoln 
- ool has 70 third-year pupils and University school has 28 third-year pupils. 
ow many fewer pupils does University school have? Is there only one mathe- 
matical sentence you can make from this? 
2. Label the following as true, false, or open mathematical sentences: 
ae BES SZ. c. 64-4 & 10. 
b. (3x 0) 4 47 19. d. OG A29. 


th 3. Translate each mathematical description into an English expression, 
en solve. The universe is the set of whole numbers. 


a. (x/x 27 —4)- Read as “The set of all x such that 
x27—4" 
b. {A/A 7-6). Read as "The set of all ^ such that 


Az 6." 


4. Solve these problems: 
a. (3-4) x 22 [^ 
b. 34+ (4X2) =a. a. (3-2) + (7 
that solutions were not requested 


tant aspect of all of the new math. 
hat a numerical answer is the 


(a x2)*3- 1 
—-1)2a. 


far Fp ipae of these activities shows 
Such e first two activities. This is an Impor 
Sul an approach destroys the traditional idea t 
y worthy objective in problem solving. 
The alert teacher has, no doubt, identified many places where he can 

use the concepts of this strand to help pupils establish skills. Indeed, mathe- 
matical sentences, especially inequalities, can be used to provide novel and 
exciting activities for children. Contrast a page of work with inequalities with 


the objective of developing proficiency with multiplication facts to a page of 


Vertically stated multiplication exercises in à traditional arithmetic work- 


book, 

1 Also the alert teacher has noticed the i 
al the others so far discussed. Therefore, it is easily seen why algebra (mathe- 
matical sentences) can be implicitly taught although not receiving primary 
emphasis in the elementary school mathematics program. 


nterrelationship of this strand to 
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Functions 


The function concept is a powerful idea that permeates most of mathe- 
matics and has many applications. In the elementary school, teachers should 
utilize every opportunity to provide a background of readiness experiences 
upon which the pupil can develop a correct understanding of the function 
concept. At this level the concept can be identified and probably named, since 
the ordinary usage of function in conversation is very close to mathematical 
usage of the term. For example, we say that the time it takes to drive from 
Dallas to Tulsa is a function of the speed at which we travel, or that wheat 
yield is a function of rainfall. By providing intuitive experiences, the way will 
be paved toward the mathematical concept of function as a set of ordered 
pairs in which no two pairs have the same first clement. 4 

The idea of a mathematical function has its beginning in the very basic 
experience of pairing, common in most primary programs. In the early begin- 
nings of arithmetic, the child also learns to associate a number with a set of 
objects, and to count by pointing to the objects in sequence and pairing them 
with the set of ordered number words. He learns that counting is a way O 
determining what number is to be associated with a certain collection O 
objects; thus counting numbers may be considered a function of sets. 

Possibilities of pairing situations are found in abundance throughout the 
elementary school. There are pairing of pupils and their ages, pupils and their 
names, time and temperature, cities and their populations, mountain peaks 
and their altitudes, and so on ad infinitum. The pairing of geometric figures 
with numbers, which occurs in measurement and mensuration, involves the 
function concept. A line segment, for example, can be paired with a numbet 


that denotes its length. All of these pairi ; t is basic to 
the idea of a function, pairings are of the type that i 


The introduction of sim 
an opportunity for a deeper experience with the function concept. An equa 


ations. Pupils have encountered binary operations in learning the number 
facts although the terminology “binary operation” is probably new to them 
mple, describe the binary operation + on the 
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set of whole numbers, Thus a binary operation on numbers, such as addition 
or multiplication, is a special way of pairing two numbers with one number. 

From these several points of view one observes that functions may be 
described as sets of pairs, sets of points, tables, graphs, correspondences, or 
as mappings. In some instances the rule is emphasized; in others, the set. 
Historically these different aspects have received stress to a varying degree at 
different times. (That is, stress is a “function” of the era.) In the new math 
these views are not contradictory but unified since each view is accepted as 
a different way of talking about the same thing (sets of ordered pairs). 

To illustrate the function strand more clearly, consideration will be given 
to the novel and useful bracket function. Professor David Page of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Arithmetic Project used this function to assist pupils in 
developing skill in estimation, and as he stated, “an intuitive appreciation for 
Some other important mathematical subtleties.” . 

In order to show its (the bracket function's) meaning the following 
examples are given. 


[24] = 2 [123] =12 [21 
[45] =6 pl-8  D6]-5 
=o B= [3] =2 


The first example [24] = 2 is read. as “bracket of two and one third equals 
two.” Formally, the mathematician would read it as “the greatest integer in 
two and one third is two.” Notice how the bracket function affects the fol- 
lowing: 

[14 + 14] =3, pg + Dg]=i+i=4 

The examples given thus far have been to develop the concept of the 
bracket function, but now look at the application of this function in esti- 
mation, , 


i i i ts— 
Three sixth-year pupils are collecting all the different arrangemen 
45 Mester ta There's No Business Like Show Business." If the 
first pupil has $1.75, the second $2.00, and the third $2.10, and the average 


Price per record is $0.59, how many records can they buy at the present? 


175+ 2004 210) <9, 
[ 0.59 


There ar er lications of this funct f 
and edi ds amd of postage on first-class mail. However, the 
Teader is perhaps convinced that this strand is an integral part of an elemen- 
taty school mathematics program, but for the sake of emphasis the opening 
Sentence of this section will be repeated. The function concept 15 a powerful 
idea that permeates most of mathematics and has many applications. 


ion such as relating one's age 
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Problem Solving 


This final strand is one that, although it is best taught implicitly and 
continuously through example, receives concentrated emphasis in the ele- 
mentary school mathematics program. Emphatically, teaching pupils to solve 
their problems is a primary responsibility of the school. b 

Specifically, the mathematics Program in the elementary school must be 
concerned with developing the child's skill in solving his everyday problems 
that are quantitative in nature. Further, attention is given to solving mathe- 
matical problems for the present and for the future. Finally it is imperative 
that pupils acquire an adequate mathematical background, which includes 
proficient problem-solving techniques, that can be used to build on when oe 
are confronted with environmental or scientific—physical, biological, social, 
or technological—problems in the future, . lē 

From these remarks it is obvious that applications play a significant ro 
in the new math programs. Applications are an essential part of the Muni 
of mathematics in two ways. First, it is through applications that the pupi 


f £ 
Mathematics educators, then, have a responsibility to be concerned aba 
the criteria for selection of problems and the identifiable stages of the pro 


Although there is no consensus on the stages or levels of problem solving 
and there is eyen less agreement that pupils should be given a sequential step- 
by-step plan for solving problems, the following are listed and described 2$ 
being among the more Prominent and acceptable stages, 


l. Presentation. Selection of the 
sented are factors that Tequire the clo 
velopment of the thinking process. 

2. Attention. The stage that follows the presentational level should pt 
vide further stimulation to the child’s Curiosity. It is here that the teachet 
can and should encourage an attitude of inquiry, d 

3. Observation and exploration. Here reference is made to a listing a? 
examination of numerical and factual data that have been obtained from 
experiment and/or from calculations. 


Problem situation and how it is E 
Sest attention in preparing for the 
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" 4. Classification. At this stage a better understanding of the solution of 
€ problem may be attained by logically organizing observations. 
- 5. Further exploration. At this point the problem solver may query him- 
elf about results if the problem's initial conditions are slightly modified. 
e Formulation. This is the period in which various conjectures are sug- 
" 7. Generalization. This level may appear in different forms as a function 

the learner's experience, but teachers should ever encourage the pursuit 
of generalization. 

8. Verification and application. A demonstrative or inductive mathemati- 


Cal proof of every generalization is desirable. 


; _ Certainly not every problem needs the depth and diversity of thought 
ndicated by these stages, but there are those problems that are complex 
os to warrant such an approach, hence the attempt to prepare pupils 
or reflective thinking. It must not be forgotten, however, that reaching the 
Various levels of learning is a maturing process that cannot be hurried beyond 


the limits provided by nature. 


Concluding comments on this strand are threefold. First, it is conceded 


that mathematics does not have a monopoly on the achievement of develop- 
Ing problem solvers, however it does have two unique contributions to make: 
many important problems in everyday life involve quantitative and geometric 
ttern for the mental activity required in 
pee solving. Second, there is t 
tails and the study of the application material 
mathematical understanding becomes su 
amount of time available for the study 
School, Therefore, a proper balance is nee 
mathematics itself and to its applications. 
Solving is, in the final analysis, the same concem exp 
Olicies Commission—the developm 
vidual, 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


. The term “pedagogy” may be defined as systematized instruction relat- 
ing to principles and methods of teaching. It is used here instead of the more 
Commonly used expressions such as “teaching procedures” and “instructional 
Practices” to emphasize the notion that effective teaching in the area of ele- 
Mentary school mathematics requires systematized preparation on the part 
Of the teacher. 
" A critical examination of experime 
5 €n reveals that these programs go far 
everal publications dealing with the new ma 


THE PEDAGOGY OF 


ntal programs in mathematics for chil- 
beyond the selection of new content. 
th have called attention to the 
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error involved in regarding the programs as merely the selection of new con- 
tent. One of these publications states the problem as follows: 


Those who view mathematics for young children in these terms pe 
missed the spirit and intent of the new programs. They view content E 
terminology as being synonymous with modern mathematics programs W! "s 
in actuality these are but vehicles enabling young children to enter in 
experimentation, discovery and creativity.5 


Another publication states: 


Enthusiasm and knowledge on the part of mathematicians have vin 
important in the development of new programs. However, this same idi 
thusiasm can be a weakness if it is not tempered and directed by persons W 
knowledge and experience in teaching pupils. 


Our society, as Chapter 4 has pointed out, is committed to the puo 
fostering the maximum development of the powers of the individual. E 
school is the chief formal agency for achieving this objective. Hence, dg 
school curriculum, including the mathematics program, must be designe E 
help pupils achieve this objective. A mathematics curriculum SE a 
sound and meaningful mathematical concepts is not sufficient; pupils ™ 
learn to use these concepts in problem-solving situations. f the 

Attention was focused in the preceding section on the content 0 s 
mathematics program in the elementary school, with a minimum of atte " 
tion to teaching procedures. This section is concerned with the identification 
of significant features of the approach to instruction used in the d 
mathematics program. Space is not available for detailed suggestions 
directing learning activities in cach of the content areas identified in the S 
ceding section; the references listed at the close of this chapter, the pits 3 
manuals that accompany recently published series of mathematics texts fO 


pupils, and in-service education programs in local school systems supply ex 
need. 


Concept learning 

One of the most strikin 
mathematics in elementa 
development. This emph 
textbooks on the teachi 
the National Council of 


g features of the modern approach to en 
ry schools is the increasing emphasis on eine. 
asis is evident to anyone who has examined. ange 
ng of elementary mathematics, the publications e 
Teachers of Mathematics, or other recent literatu" 


^ ec à H i n 

5 Ronald C. Welch, “New Mathematics in the Primary Grades," in Primary Bau 
Changing Dimensions (Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education 
national, 1965), p. 44 


6 John L. Marks, C. Richard Purdy, and Lucien B. Kinney, Teaching Elementary 


School Mathematics for Understanding (second ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1965), 
‘p: LL 
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dealing with the subject. Nor is this trend confined to the area of mathematics: 
It is evident also in science, social studies, and other areas. It is not difficult 
to discover the rationale for the recent emphasis on concept development. 
One obvious reason lies in the explosion of knowledge in almost every field; 
knowledge in the field of mathematics is said to have doubled since the be- 
ginning of this century. Since it is not possible for pupils to acquire all the 
information available in the field of mathematics, the role of the teacher has 
become increasingly one of helping pupils develop the skills, understandings, 
and concepts that will enable them to become increasingly self-propelling 
during a lifetime of learning. 

The twenty-fourth yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (1959) made an interesting effort to identify basic mathemati- 
cal concepts and to illustrate how pupils can be helped to grow continuously 
in their understanding and use of these concepts from kindergarten through 
grade twelve. The chapter that presents a flow chart to illustrate this notion 
15 titled “Promoting the Continuous Growth of Mathematical Concepts." 
The authors state thirty-two mathematical ideas, which they evidently regard 
as synonymous with concepts, and illustrate how pupils deal with these con- 
cepts at each of four educational levels: kindergarten through grade three, 
four through six, seven through nine, and ten through twelve. The authors 
explain, “Although the examples are grouped under four educational levels, 
there is no distinct line of demarcation among them. An example given for 
8tades 7-9 might even be more appropriate for the superior child in grade 6." * 

There can be no question about the importance of identifying the basic 
Concepts that provide the common structure of the field of mathematics. 
his, however, is only the first step; the next step is to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the process through which the concepts of mature mathematicians 


come the concepts of children—how children come to own concepts. Cog- 
itive theorists have been giving increasing attention to this problem. Jerome 
“What is most 1mpor- 


us Bruner, one of the most quoted of this group, Says, 
ant for teaching basic concepts is that the child be helped to pass progres- 
Sively from concrete thinking to the utilization of more conceptually adequate 
Modes of thought.” § 
Jean Piaget has conducted extensive experiments on how cl 
mathematica] concepts. He says, for example, “At age seven, on the average, 
a child can build a strait fence consistently in any direction across the table, 
and he will check the straightness of the line by shutting one eye and sight- 
ing along it, as a gardener lines up bean poles. Here we have the essence of 
€ projective concept; the line is still a topological line, but the child has 
1 Ke a i inuous Growth of Mathematical 
Cote a T pondere: dg nudes A ‘Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
ashington, D.C.: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1959), p. 480. — 
Bus Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
55, 1962), p. 38. 


hildren form 
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grasped that the projective relationship depends on the angle of vision, or 
point of view." ? y hil 
There is evidence from research on concept formation that most c : 
dren follow a somewhat similar pattern of sequential development in pond 
formation. Bruner, for example, identifies three stages. During the first i 
ending at ages five or six, the child is concerned with manipulating o pow 
on an intuitive level, by trial and error rather than by taking Bugs, ds 
second stage, which occurs after the child has entered school, is calle ae 
stage of concrete operations—getting data about the real world and Lp 
them so that they can be used selectively in the solution of problems. 4 
third stage, which occurs between ages ten and fourteen, is called the soe 
operations stage—the child acquires the ability to operate on hypothe cid 
propositions rather than being limited to what he has experienced or w 
is before him. » EB 
Although research indicates that most children follow a similar Mum of 
in concept formation, it must be remembered that there is a wide rang tx 
difference in the rates at which individuals progress through this sequen si 
The following suggestion directed to intermediate-grade teachers applies 
well to other levels of the school program: 


r R T ; time 
Expectations of every child learning the same thing at the same ind 
must be modified. Flexible classroom organization and differentiated ins 


" E : A er's 
tion and assignments must become part of the intermediate-grade teach 
thoughts and planning.19 


The Structure of Mathematics and Readiness for Learning 


Another significant feature of the instructional approach in elementary 
school mathematics is the increasing amount of attention given to the yo 
ture of the discipline. When Pupils learn the structure of mathematics, th dy 
learn how its various phases are related and they begin to see that the stu oe 
of any given topic is related to the total structure of mathematics. The = 
portance of mathematical structure is emphasized in the following statement 


It is easier to memorize words than nonsense syllables. It is easier E 
memorize numbers expressed with digits in a systematic pattern Ru " 
random sequence. In like manner, learning in mathematics is accompli E 
most economically and effectively when the emphasis is on structure an 
relationships and organization in what is learned,11 


n 

9 Jean Piaget, “How Children Form Mathematical Concepts," in Richard C. Ande 
and David P. Ausubel, Readings in the Psychology of Cognition (New York: Holt, 
hart and Winston, Inc., 1965), p. 409. Mathe- 

10 Ronald C. Welch, “Developing Rational Powers in Intermediate-Grade jation 
matics,” in Intermediate Education: Changing Dimensions (Washington, D.C.: Assoc 
for Childhood Education International, 1965), p. 55. 

11 Marks, Purdy, and Kinney, p. 50 
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Rr boris has been called in previous chapters of this text to the ab- 

* we : certain notions about readiness for learning such as (1) the child 

bis "s e at six years of age, (2) he is not ready for economics until he 

np t school or college, and (3) the study of fractions should be post- 

E eus il the fifth grade. Developments in learning theory add a new 

agen n to the study of readiness for learning—the structure of the subject. 
agné calls attention to this dimension as follows: 


The planning that precedes effective design for learning is a matter of 
specifying with some care what may be called the learning structure of any 
subject to be acquired. In order to determine what comes before what, the 
Subject must be analyzed in terms of the types of learning involved in it.!? 


Gui D ERR programs dealing with elementary school mathematics have 

Pig à revision of notions about the inherent difficulty of topics and sub- 

than end children have been able to handle much more difficult material 

ns | previously been supposed, when these materials were presented ina 

dis natic and challenging manner. Burner has called attention to the futility 
tying to assign specific content to certain age levels as follows: 


Precisely what kinds of materials should be used at what age with what 


effects is a subject for research—research of many kinds. . ..Nor need we 
wait for all the research findings to be in before proceeding, for a skillful 
teacher can also experiment by attempting to teach what seems to be in- 
tuitively right for children of different ages, correcting as he gocs.? 


how children learn tends to support 
The spiral plan of placement of con- 
organization, and other inno- 


the Thus, recent evidence concerning 
A i taken throughout this text: 
vatio: he nongraded plan of elementary school 1 
fos ns are merely steps in the right direction, which make it more feasible 
for an intelligent teacher to take the pupil where he finds him and to provide 


individual; ea ; 
ndividualized instruction and guidance that will assist the pupil to grow con- 
ho plan the instructional pro- 


ti 8 
Seri in the directions intended by those w 
Bram, This most difficult of all instructional tasks must still be performed by 


individual teachers. 


Di 
'Scovery by Pupils 
S Another characteristic of the new mathematics programs is the emphasis 
n discovery methods. Referring to the work of the new curriculum projects 


t , 
hat have grown up in America during recent years Bruner stated: 
physicists or historians, 


athematicians Or 
the powerful effects that 


For whether one speaks to m 
sion of faith in 


one encounters repeatedly an expres 


Wi 1? Robert M. Gagné, The Conditions of Learning (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Inston, Inc., 1965), p. 25- 


18 Bruner, p. 53. 
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come from permitting the student to put things together for himself, to be 
his own discoverer.14 


When pupils are encouraged to discover principles and ideas for themselves, 
they appear to remember them longer, to relate them to other principles and 
ideas more readily, and to enjoy learning activities more. 

Tt should not be assumed, however, that the discovery method has cus 
tirely replaced the expository method; the task that confronts the teacher is 
to determine the amount of emphasis to be given to each method. When the 
teaching style consists primarily of exposition, the teacher is manipulating 
the content, making decisions as to what comes next, and presenting the 
pupils with ready-made solutions to problems. The pupil is a listener; he has 
no active part in deciding how to put things together to arrive at a solution 
of a problem. A familiar criticism of this style of teaching is found in the 
statement, “Telling is not teaching.” On the other hand, when the alae 
method is used, the teacher and the pupil are in a cooperative position; t i 
pupil is not a passive listener, but an active participant in manipulating ers 
tent, in deciding what Steps to take next, and in discovering solutions to pO 
lems. It is, no doubt, true that pupils profit from both these styles of teachin 
but it is equally true that more opportunities need to be provided for puP! 
to learn by discovery. 7 

The value of discovery by pupils has been recognized for many years a 
competent teachers and by specialists in learning theory. One reason for t ë 
wide recognition it is receiving today is the fact that our technological He 
requires more than mere mastery of mathematical information and skills; bi 
requires the application of knowledge and skills to unsolved problems "x 
industry, in government, and in family living. Although space is not availa 1 


here for a detailed description of the discovery method, a few examples V! 
Serve to illustrate what it means. 


EXAMPLE A The kinder, 


; ed 

EXAMPLE B The teacher of a fourth-year class in mathematics guo, 

to use the discovery approach in teaching addition, The problem in the t P 
+4 Jerome S. Bruner, “The Act of Discovery,” in Ri and David P" 
Ausubel, Readings in the Psychol ty (Nene C. Anderson d wir 
ston, Inc., 1965, p. 607. °8Y of Cognition (New York: Holt, Rinehart an 
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is Nue. +8= 16, then 8--9 2 o. The author of the text was aware 
s : les are easier to learn and recall than other combinations, and was 
ia ps to get pupils to use this more easily acquired fact in obtaining a 
mue. Tees fact. With this in mind, the teacher asked Tim to relate the 
I wis is thinking in arriving at the sum of 17. Tim's response was, “Well, 
ple ght 8 +9 =8 + (2+7) =10 +7= 17.” Tim missed the mark com- 
o y according to the author's intent, but his answer was correct and his 
S es was sound. What does the teacher, using the discovery approach, 
is i ^ € asks Tim, “Would it be possible to use 8 + 8 = 16 to help you arrive 
€ sum of 8 + 9?" Then he reinforces this by providing similar examples. 
TU er: C During preceding sessions the class had been engaged in 
bes E designed to teach the meaning of multiplication with whole num- 
mi T purpose of this session was to discover the properties of multipli- 
Siders he device used was the construction of a chart, using the reversed 
of the elements. 


x19 8 7 6 5 43 2 1 0 
981 
8| 72 64 
7| 63 56 49 
6| 54 48 42 36 
5| 45 40 35 30 25 
4| 36 32 28 24 20 16 
3/27 24 21 18 15 12 9 
2/18 16 14 12 10 8 6 4 
1 
0 0 


wi The diagonal was completed first, beginning with 9 times 9 and ending 
ith 2 times 2. This was followed by computing the products below the 


diagonal through the 2 row. By this time most members of the class were 
ScOming more confident because the task of finding products was becoming 
Progressively easier. One pupil remarked, "Everyone knows that one 9 is 9." 
am the teacher went step by step from 1 times 9 tol times 1, then 
te ed the pupils to compare these products (in row 1) with the elements 
age sented on the top of the grid. This they did without noticeable enthusi- 
™ until Gary exclaimed, “Hey! One acts just like zero does in addition.” 
nn responded, “Yeah.” Dick said, hesitatingly, “It does, doesn’t it?” This was 
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the essence of pupil discovery; Gary had not only made a discovery; he "E 
led others along with him. The discovery method helps pupils deve op 
sense of satisfaction in achievement and a fascination for the study of mat S 
matics; it gives them experience with a way of working, a way of thinking, an 
an approach to problem solving. 


Motivation for Learning 


Motivation, in terms of the teaching-learning process, has at least ote 
meanings: it may refer to the nature of the motivated state or it may r€ b- 
to what the teacher does to motivate pupils.!5 An examination of recent m 
lications in the field of learning theory reveals a tendency to view motiva $ » 
in a less deterministic fashion than the classic view of stimulus-response P 
chologists. There is considerable evidence that the child does not te of 
respond automatically to stimuli from the environment; that his herd lay 
self, his emotions, and particularly the goals that he has set for himself P 
an important part in motivation.16 

Teachers have understood for many years that pupils will put forth pw 
effort, organize their activities into more definite channels, and persist s ent 
efforts longer when the activity is related to goals that they have set for th “al 
selves. The term “instruction” is used to denote the control of the ne 
events in the learning situation, Gagné has stated, “These are the events dd 
are manipulated by the teacher, the textbook writer, the designer of oe 
television lessons, the developer of self-instruction programs.” 1? The mo the 
program in mathematics is designed to assist teachers in satanipulstind, to 
external events in the learning situation in such a fashion as to lead pup! 
regard achievement in mathematics as something worthwhile for its own 52 


It, 
15 See John M. Stephens, The Psychology of Classroom Teaching (New York: Ho 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965), Chapter 4. Graw- 
1° See Daniel A. Prescott, The Child in the Educative Process (New York: eit) 
Hill, Inc., 1957), p. 392; and Rudolf Dreikers, “Do "Teachers Understand Chil 
School and Society, February 28, 1959, pp. 88-90. 
17 Gagné, p. 215. 
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3 papig and in recent publications dealing with the psychology of classroom 
ching. Some principles that are generally emphasized are: 


- l. Each new mathematical concept or process is introduced in a way that 
ses it to be significant and interesting to the pupils. 
- E Knowledge of progress is generally recognized as effective in motivating 
Pupils. A test score or a program chart may be useful in this respect. 
^ 5 Pupils may be motivated to study abstract concepts by showing the 
Pplication of these concepts to activities in daily life. 
the : Pupils are generally motivated to study mathematical concepts when 
y have an opportunity to explore, to discover, and to verify hypotheses. 
Se hs The need for recognition by their classmates may serve as motivation 
provi me pupils; oral reports and the opportunity to display their work may 
Ovide the occasion for such recognition. 
m The order of concept formation is generally from concrete objects to 
fens oncrete representation to abstract ideas; taking objects apart and putting 
mod together, using the number line, using the abacus, and using geometric 
els are useful in helping pupils understand mathematical structure. 
DN The teacher may start with a situation with which pupils are already 
$ iliar and in which they are interested and extend this interest to mathe- 
atical processes; the topic of percent may be introduced by using their in- 


terest in seasonal athletics. 

ro A wise use of encouragement or pra 
atie pupils. People generally work better w 
l noticed their achievements. There is som I 
i meni is a more effective motivational device than 


ise may be effective in motivating 
hen it is known that someone has 
e research data that indicate 
discourage- 


Practica ; 
ractice in Learning Skills 


The development of skills has always held a high priority in tasks involved 


a teaching mathematics. It would be a mistake to assume that recent em- 
b on concept development and pupil discovery has meant that less atten- 
n n has been given to the development of skills. The aims of the modern 
d cthematics program have been stated as follows: development of concepts; 
t velopment of mathematical understanding; development of skills; ability 
9 Solve problems; and development of appreciation and favorable attitudes.'® 
iie Research dealing with the learning process and experimentation in class- 
e have, however, brought about changes in the prevailing concept of the 
a Ure of a skill and in methods of teaching skills. The mathematics program 
an become more effective when teachers understand certain principles that 


ha * P 
ve emerged from research and experimentation: 


75 Marks, Purdy, and Kinney, pp. 23-37. 
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1. A skill is more than an automatic response; it is an Deus 
Specific responses into patterns of behavior that are appropriate to a I. 
situation. A skillful football player is not merely one who has mastere and 
tain mechanical responses; he is one who can analyze each yer iow 
decide what response is appropriate to that situation. Skill in mat ide it 
involves more than knowing how to add, subtract, multiply, and divide; 
involves how to use these processes in the solution of problems. T 

2. Understanding should come before practice. When a pupil - the 
plored a process, when he understands when and why it is used, he diia 
importance of practice and the practice is regarded as a means of ach 
a purpose. f 

d ; Pupils need guidance as they practice skills. If left entirely a ne 
selves, pupils may merely reinforce wasteful or incorrect habits. The o consent 
that “practice makes perfect” applies only when pupils are practicing 
and economical methods of learning skills. +» the mas: 

^. Practice should be based on diagnosis of individual status in pa all 
tery of skills. It is wasteful to have the whole class practice on facts ce 
but a few have already learned, It is a relatively simple matter for the d the 
to construct a chart, listing the facts to be learned across the top | bot 
names of the pupils from top to bottom of a piece of paper, which "€ s Hie 
at a glance what Pupils have yet to learn what facts. This practice ha 
virtue of being diagnostic and individualized, . otion 

5. The systematic teaching of mathematical skills is essential., DRUM 
that skills are learned most economically through use in meaningfu ecific 
tions should not be taken to mean that it is not necessary to set aside sp sible 
Periods for practice on skills. Research has indicated that it is not fea 
to teach mathematics effectively 


t 
; ! : La ning interes 
ty of resources 1S essential to maintaining 1n 


s zzles 
duplicated materials, games, and p" 
are among the resources frequently used, 


Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress 


ne yhich 

The central Purpose of evaluation is to determine the extent to i pur 

pupils are achieving the objectives of the mathematics program. Othe a 

uv Progr?” 

na, Opportunities for the Use of Arithmetic in an Activity Pe 20- 
N: 


19 Paul R, Han 8 
Wash ational Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1935), pp. 


( ington, D.C.: 
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— providing a basis for planning learning activities, for the selec- 
cated oriens materials, for determining the effectiveness of the cur- 
These : or grouping pupils for instruction, and for reporting to parents. 
ce Pae are achieved through the use of teacher observation, teacher- 
Ge i 5, standardized tests, and other instruments and procedures. Report- 
ke "pcs on the progress of pupils in various subject-matter areas, 
discs e not required by law in any state, is almost universally practiced in 
et ry and secondary schools. The practice has one major objective: to 
child s more effective home-school cooperation in the interest of giving the 
he best possible opportunities for learning. 
- - detailed treatment of purposes, procedures, and trends in 
iet wenn pupil progress at this point would duplicate much 
nd hapter 15. However, since more drastic changes have taken place 
inb eNe program than in other areas of the elementary school 
tond it. special problems relating specifically to this area need to be men- 
- Among these problems are: 


evaluating 
of the con- 


ven serious consideration 
the teacher needs to be 
what activities 


in de Because subject matter readiness must be gi 
He introduction of new topics and processes, 

ifeto ig the structure of mathematics in order to find out 

€ introduced next in promoting pupil progress. i - 

idis Because the interest of pupils plays an important role in motivational 

» ess, the teacher must observe pupils closely to determine each pupil s 

gree of interest and attention and to decide upon those procedures which 


Clp to motivate each. 
nc Because psychologists have thrown new light on the stages in concept 
t iopment that children at various stages of maturity normally pursue, the 
ing er needs to be familiar with research in this arca m order to be proficient 
1€ evaluation of pupil progress in concept development. 


4. Because the modern elementary school mathematics program is de- 
f the individual pupil, the teacher 


the use of standardized tests has 


SN considerable concern on the part of teachers and administrators, 
amely the extent to which available standardized tests are in harmony with 
t ou content and objectives of the modern elementary school mathe- 
the uS Program. More precisely, the concern has been expressed in regard to 
sd eura validity" of available standardized tests in the field of elementary 
conte, mathematics. Smith made a study of this problem by investigating the 
gra ee of state-adopted mathematics texts for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 

in Oklahoma and Texas in comparison with items contained in five 
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achievement test batteries most commonly used in these states. His study 
indicated that the over-all differences between the contents of the mathematics 
textbooks and mathematics achievement tests used in these two states "— 
not substantial, but that there are certain areas in which they differed su ^ 
ciently to hinder their most effective use with the same pupils. These a 
included geometry, the concepts of sets, and number systems with bases ot I 
than ten.? This would indicate that standardized tests will become mor 
useful in the field of elementary school mathematics as soon as these tests si 
revised to conform more closely to the content and objectives of new pro 
grams. -— 

Reporting to parents takes on additional importance in schools using he 
new content and procedures. Parents need a clear explanation of ig i 
new program differs from the arithmetic that they took when they atten " 
elementary school. This requires more in the area of home-school p ne 
cation than merely sending out report cards periodically. It requires vo Qm 
meetings with Broups of parents, clearly written pamphlets or bulletins E 
plaining the program, and lists of books and articles written expressly for no i 
mathematical readers. The book by Evelyn Sharp, listed in the readings T 
the close of this chapter, is an example of materials that can be used to help 
parents gain a better understanding of the program. 


SUMMARY 


: e 
1. Societal changes that call for more mathematical competence, Pe 
explosion of knowledge in the field of mathematics, advances in learning 


d 
Programs in elementary school mathematics, finem 
nce Foundation and by private foundations have iem. 
T commercial publishing companies, schools of et o 
concerning changes needed in content and methods 


2. Exp 
by the National Scie 
vided guide lines fo 
and school systems 
teaching. 


. m 
3 The content of the modern elementary school mathematics pee 
generally includes the following strands: number systems, geometry, ee 
ment, problem solving, sets, logic, mathematical sentences, and functions 
graphs. 


em 
4. The pedagogy of the elementary school mathematics program 

A , ic Text 
20 Lee A. Smith, “A Comparison of the Contents of State-Adopted ArithmettC ent 


: e 
books with Contents of the Arithmetic Sections of Selected Standardized Ach iov tion, 
a (Norman, Okla.: University of Oklahoma, unpublished doctoral disse 
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NE 

— concept development, the structure of mathematics, readiness for 

"^ CE, discovery by pupils, intrinsic motivation, the development of skills 
eaningful situations, and effective use of evaluation of pupil progress. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Bruner, Jerome S., The Process of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
vanity Press, 1962. The Preface gives a résumé of the Woods Hole Con- 
erence held on Cape Cod in 1959, sponsored by the National Academy of 
Science. The book grew out of the deliberations of the Conference and the 
correspondence that followed it. The central theme of the book is that school 
programs should emerge from the joint efforts of eminent scholars, wise and 
skillful teachers, and those trained in fields related to teaching and learning. 
ia importance of structure, readiness for learning, intuitive and analytic 

SE es motives for learning, and aids to teaching receive detailed treatment. 

> On Knowing: Essays for the Lefthand. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1962. These essays on discovery and structure illuminate the 
"ri of the modern mathematics program. 
; E., Elementary School Mathematics: New Directions. Washington, D.C.: 
US, Government Printing Office, 1963. A brief treatment of the reasons for 
increased emphasis on mathematics; changes in content and method; and a 


Summary of experimental project 

El ry of experimental projects. 
a Stanley (Ed.), Education and t 
and McNally & Company, 1964. This book deals w 


Ford Plications of the structure of knowledge. 
» G. W., and Lawrence Pugno (Eds.), The Structure of Knowledge and the 


Curriculum. Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally & Company, 1964. The sections on 
the Structure of disciplines and structure of mathematics are particularly 
Significant to students who are interested in the elementary school mathe- 


The [is program. 
rowth of Mathematical Ideas: Grades K-12, Twenty-fourth Yearbook. 
Washington, D.C.: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1959. 
Identifies basic mathematical understandings that should be continuously 
developed throughout the mathematics program; illustrates classroom pro- 
cedures; suggests a sequence for the placement of topics within the over-all 
H themes, 
eddens, James W., Today’s Mathematics: 
“lementary School Mathematics. Chic 
1964. This guide is designed to help 


Concepts and their relationships, how these conce 
Maturity level, and how they are expanded and reinforced at successive levels. 


Y, J. Frances, Teaching Primary Children. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1965. Chapter 10, “Developing Competencies in Mathe- 
matics: Concepts and Skills,” contains a concise treatment of the modern 


Marke thematics program for the primary department. 
5, John L., C. Richard Purdy, and Lucien B. Kinney, Teaching Elementary 


School Mathematics for Understanding. Rev. ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill, 


he Structure of Knowledge. Skokie, Tl.: 
vith the educational im- 


A Guide to Concepts and Methods in 
ago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 
the teacher understand mathematical 
pts are taught at a given 


Hue 
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Inc., 1965. A comprehensive treatment of the modern mathematics PE 
for elementary schools; contains detailed treatment of topics to be bed 
effective learning activities, and examples of lessons used by succes 
teachers. 

Report of the Cambridge Conference on School Mathematics, Goals for ere 
Mathematics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1963. A bold pape 
for overcoming the “lag” in educational practice. Most teachers ae aed 
prepared to comprehend the content of the proposed program, and ar 
capable of teaching it. : 

The Bii in School Mathematics. Washington, D.C.: National Council = 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1961. This booklet is designed to explain the cause 
of the current revolution in mathematics, what has been done to implemen 
the revolution, and what administrative decisions are involved for local schoo. 
systems. . odi HO 

Sharp, Evelyn, A Parent's Guide to the New Mathematics. New or J ao 
Dutton & Co, Inc, 1964. An informative book, written expressly oe 
parents, which explains the mysteries of the new mathematics being in 
duced to American children at all levels in the schools. : . edi 

Swain, Robert L., and Eugene D. Nichols, Understanding Arithmetic. Wet 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1965. This revised e : 
treats clearly and concisely the language and concepts of sets and provi 
thorough treatment of the theory of arithmetic and nonmetric geom a 

Ward, Morgan, and Clarence E. Hardgrove, Modern Elementary MaD S 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1963. Pres 


; : izes the 
elementary mathematics Organized in terms of set theory. Emphasizes 
thinking processes involved, 


Wooten, William, SMSG: The Making of a Curriculum. New Haven, ie 
Yale University Press, 1965. Covers the history of the School eas m 
Study Group since the summer of 1958: the writing session at New Hav of 
Ann Arbor, and Boulder; the process of developing textbooks; the use 


T w 
textbooks in Schools; and the reactions of teachers and parents to the ne 
program. 


SELECTED FILMS 


The following represents only a few of the fi 
of arithmetic. The teacher should consult tl 
materials for suggestions regarding films and 


ject 
Ims that are available on the le 
1€ nearest distributor of audio-vis 
film strips. 


PRIMARY GRADES E 
Addition Is Easy. An eleven-minute sound film, demonstrating methods 9 
teaching addition. (Coronet Films—other Coronet films for the paman 
grades are The Calendar, Let's Count, Let's Measure, Making Change for 
Dollar, Subtraction Is Easy, and What Time Is It?) f ces 
What Is Four? A twenty-minute sound film that pictorializes the differen 
between numbers. Illustrates the “4 family.” (Young America Films) 
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Willie and the Mouse. An cleven-minute sound film showing the difference 
between the old and the new methods of teaching arithmetic. (Teaching 
Films Custodians) 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 

Decimals Are Easy. An celeven-minute sound film, showing. the meaning of 
decimals and their importance in daily living -(Coronet Films) —  — 

Division Is Easy. An eleven-minute sound film, showing why division is im- 
portant, and what must be done to master it. (Coronet Films—other Coronet 
films for the intermediate grades are Measurement, Multiplication Is Easy, 
The Story of Our Money System, Story of Weights and Measures, and We 
Di E i E + 

stil oes te Arithmetic. A twenty-minute sound film, illustrating 
techniques used to diagnose individual differences and difficulties ge iie 
pupils in the mastery of arithmetic. (Encyclopaedia oe s une m 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films dealing with arithmetic include ean g 


Long Division and Meaning of Percentage) 


Photo Comment 


THE NEW MATH 


Adults walking into a classroom where a lesson in modern math is in 
Progress may be mystified at the notation on the chalkboard and have 
difficulty following the oral work. But it is obvious that something very 
important is going on, not only in terms of the mathematical concepts 
children are learning, but also in terms of the training in mathematical 
thinking. As children work with the number line, they engage in a group 
of operations that enter into all logical thinking. They learn that one can 
combine two jumps on the line with three more jumps, to end up at five; 
that it is possible to arrive at five on the line by combining jumps of 
various lengths, and that one can reverse the operation and arrive back 
at the starting point. Combinativity, associativity, reversibility, and 
identity operations can all be illustrated with the number line. Activities 
with this device also help to develop in the child’s thinking the relationship 
between geometry and number. Eventually pupils learn to locate a point 
in space by the use of an ordered pair of numbers. 

Clear thinking is also encouraged by the insistence upon answers 
that will make a statement “true,” Emphasis is not placed upon whether 
an answer is right or wrong, but whether it will make the statement true or 
false. Gradually children become aware of what it means to make “true” 
statements, and of what is involved in the 

According to the doctrine of “mental discipline,” certain subjects like 
mathematics and Latin were to be studied to make the student more logical 
in his thinking. This doctrine became unfashionable when Thorndike did his 
transfer of training experiments. However, it may well be that the “new 


math” can make a contribution to logical thinking, provided its potenti- 
alities are maximized. 


nature of proof. 


Educational Services, Inc., Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Problems and Projects 


1l. As Piaget has shown, the principle of conservation is only gradually 
acquired by the child. At the preoperational level, the child lacks x 
tion of quantity, length, area, and volume; he thinks, for example, as 
change in the arrangement of objects changes the total quantity. It : 1 a 
portant for first- and second-grade teachers to know whether their pupi s 
conserving or not, for without conservation the child has no notion of ca 
dinality or set. l » 

Following is a simple task that can be presented to children to ass is 
their grasp of conservation of quantity. Present the task to two ors r 
pupils. Have half of your class test middle-class children, while the other = 
tests in a lower socioeconomic group. Pool results by social class and compare. 


CONSERVATION OF QUANTITY 
Material 
Eight paper cups, ten paper flowers in a basket. 


Presentation 


Arrange eight paper cups on the table so that there are two inches D 
tween them. The basket containing the flowers should be placed © 
the table in front of the child, Tell the child to imagine that the cups 
are vases, and that there is to be one flower in each vase. 


Part I 


"Take just enough flowers from the basket for each of the vases, no more 
and no less: one flower for each vase." 

Do not let the child put the flowers into the cups. Direct him to place 
each flower in front of the paper cup. 

Justification: “How did you decide . . . »" 


Part II 


Put the flowers close together and leave the paper cups in place. 

"Are there as many flowers as there are vases? Or are there more flowers, 
or are there more vases?" 

Justification: “Why? How do you know that... ?” 

Part III 

The flowers are now separated, but the paper cups placed close together- 

“Are there now as many flowers as there are vases? Or are there more 
flowers or are there more vases?” 

Justification: “How do you know . . .?" 
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2. As you found out from collecting data in problem 1, there are many 
first-grade children who deny that ten equals ten when physical correspond- 
ence between objects no longer exists. Suggest what a teacher might do to 
help children achieve conservation of quantity. Keep in mind, as you plan, 
Bruner's stages in concept acquisition, beginning with enactive followed by 
iconic, and then by symbolic (see p. 348). 

3. In the normal course of development, children acquire the notion of 
"all" and "some" relationships by eight years of age. Conceivably the logic 
of such relationships can be understood at an earlier age, if the proper founda- 
tion for the concept is laid. However, if logical thinking is to be accelerated, 
the teacher must be aware of the difficulty young children meet in dealing 
with such relationships and take steps to overcome the difficulty. The teacher 

the child finds it difficult to think that a boy 


must know, for example, that 
is a boy and a girl is a girl, and that both are also children. Consequently, 


when asked whether there are more children or more boys in the room, he 
may say, “More boys because there aren’t so many girls.” He forgets that all 
of the pupils are children, while only some are boys, and that, logically, all 
is greater than some. He does not yet realize that one can belong to a sub- 


group and the total group at the same time. 
Examine some of the new math materials for primary grades discussed 
in this chapter. Look to see whether the program takes into account the 
young child’s difficulty with “all” and “some.” Is the child prepared for these 
concepts, or merely tested on them? If there 1s no foundation laid, suggest 
some activities that might aid the development of all-some relationships. 

4. In addition to helping pupils acquire an understanding of operations, 
the teacher also strives for speed and accuracy in computation. Not all pupils 
are successful in meeting this goal, as the following case illustrates. 


Mike is a brighter-than-average pupil in the upper primary of A. ra 
School. Edgemont believes in : pee - m progress, with children 
; is of reading level. 
mco c4 eh 2 s ihme: He has never mastered the addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication facts, and now his accelerated group is 
supposed to be learning multiplication by wore Han Ge aee = dis 
completely lost. His teacher says, "He is in the slowest group 1n xs metic 
and I go very slowly with these pupils." However, alth ough MP cn 
sents the new material slowly, it is still the same material he is giving to the 
; ; 
E pov. represents what happens all too often in the elementary 
school. Along with a policy of nongrading, Or of promoting pupils regularly 
regardless of achievemen fixed body of content and skills in 
subjects like arithmetic to be mastered at each grade level. Con sequently, i 
y have pupils who do not know the basic number 


fourth-grade teacher ma i : ; en AU 
combinations but nevertheless will begin teaching division and justify it by 
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saying that he takes care of individual differences by grouping and by covering 
new material slowly. What he does in effect is to deny the principle of con- 
tinuous growth. 


What can be done to help the Mikes in our elementary schools? Should 
Mike be sent back to a low-level group to master some of the fundamentals 
he has missed, even though he is an excellent reader? Should his teacher give 
him extra work to do at home? Should his teacher give him some diagnostic 
tests to find out his weaknesses and then plan the instruction accordingly? 
What self-teaching devices might be used? Evaluate each one of these steps 
in terms of possible consequences to Mike. 


y: 


Exploring 
the Natural Environment: 
Science 


To Science, pilot of industry, conqueror of disease, 
multiplier of harvest, explorer of the universe, 
tevealer of nature’s laws, eternal guide to truth. 
—Inscription on the National Academy of Science 


SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Science and technology present both the greatest promise and the most 
direful threat to man’s survival and well-being. They can be used for raising 
the standard of living, reducing disease and illness, and enriching and pro- 
longing human life. On the other hand, they can become the handmaidens 
of destruction, oppression, and brute force. The schools are expected to make 
contributions to the development of great scientists and to help all citizens 
understand the influence of science on their daily lives. 

Although certain aspects of science have been taught in elementary 
schools for more than a century, the systematic effort to give the subject a 
definite place in the elementary school curriculum has been alive since 1940. 
Science books for children were written as early as 1750; it was not until 1932, 
however, that the first complete series of science textbooks for children was 
published. At least seventeen states published curriculum guides for elemen- 
tary school science during the 1940s and the number of guides produced 
during 1951, 1952, and 1953 nearly doubled the output of the preceding three- 
year period. í 

Much has been written about the reasons why the study of science, par- 
ticularly in terms of exploring the natural environment, has been slow in 
gaining a foothold in the instructional program of elementary schools. Caswell 
and Foshay, for example, have stated, “Study of the physical environment, 
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as we think of it today, is a recent social invention. Until recently, one did 
not study the physical environment; one studied Sciences.” £ People hay 
thought of science as an area reserved for only the most highly trained; teach- 
ers have entered elementary schools with inadequate preparation in the area 
of science; and, until recently, college and university scholars have been more 
concerned with specializing in one particular branch of science than with the 
preparation of teachers for elementary schools. 

Since 1957, a massive curriculum reform movement (see Chapter 16), 
motivated at least in part by the desire to use the schools as instruments for 
national survival, has centered attention on the content and procedures of the 
elementary school science program. Several projects, supported by funds Em 
the federal government and private foundations, and using the talents o 
scientists, science educators, and curriculum workers deserve mention. The 
Commission on Current Curriculum Developments of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development has established liaison with me 
tional curriculum projects, kept curriculum workers informed about the ind 
tributions of these projects, and suggested guidelines for evaluating program 
developed.? 

National science projects at the elementary school level include: 


1. The Elementary Science Study, Educational Services, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, Sample units are available for examination and tryout; i 

2. Project on Science Instruction in Elementary and Junior High Schoo m 
National Science Foundation and American Association for the Advancemen 
of Science, Washington, D.C. Scientists and science educators have devet- 
oped working papers which Suggest alternative programs in science; " 

3. The Science Manpower Project, Teachers College, Columbia yov 
sity, New York, New York. The monograph, Modern Elementary Schoo 
Science, can be useful in planning the over-all science program; t 

^. University of Illinois Elementary School Science Project, Departmen 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, An effort to identify 
content that astronomers consider basic to the Subject and to organize an 
test teaching materials; i 

5. The Elementary School Science Project, Department of Mathematics, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. Units developed under the 
direction of various scientists and experimentation in public school classes 
have been the principal activities of this project; ; 

6. Science Curriculum Improvement Study, Department of Physics, ed 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. Lessons are designed to lead pupi'$ 


1 Hollis L. Caswell, and Arthur W. Foshay, Education in the Elementary School 
(third ed.; New York: American Book Company, 1957), p. 165. ‘culum 

2 Commission on Current Curriculum Developments, Using Current na 
Developments (Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Deve! 
ment, 1963). 
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to discover the significance of certain science concepts. The scope and se- 
quence of the science program is to be determined by the structure of science, 
by the increasing maturity of pupils, and by the pupils’ preconceptions. 


__ Although each of these projects is somewhat unique, it is possible to 
identify some common characteristics: instead of trying to patch up existing 
courses, they offer a new approach to science teaching; instead of merely pre- 
senting known facts, they emphasize the processes by which new facts, prin- 
ciples, and techniques are developed; they have been more concerned with 
developing specific materials for teachers and pupils than with developing a 
total science program, and the materials developed for teachers and pupils are 
more concerned with the basic structural concepts of science than with the 
technological applications of science. The National Science Foundation, which 
Sponsors many of these projects, does not recommend any specific text, course, 
or curriculum for elementary school science. “Decisions on what to teach 
remain, in the healthy American tradition, the exclusive responsibility of in- 
dividual schools and teachers.” * 


CHILDREN AND SCIENCE 

A great deal of research has been done on children’s interests in science. 
Using these findings, the staff of the elementary school has an opportunity 
to develop a science program that utilizes some of the most universal and 
spontaneous drives of children. Some of the characteristics of children that 
need to be considered in planning the science program are discussed below. 


1. It is normal for a young child to investigate. Young children like to 
investigate, to explore, to try to find out how things are put together and 
what makes things go. There is overwhelming evidence that curiosity and the 


urge to explore are powerful drives in children from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. The fact that children, as they grow older, seem to lose some 
of this enthusiasm for discovery is well known to teachers. There can be little 


doubt that the school’s emphasis upon accepting the word of the teacher and 


the t rge part of this loss. 

ee oe eet 8 P rure of the child in mind, the modern 
teacher of science in the elementary school is depending less upon facts about 
Science presented through a textbook or through his own words. a m 
takes living plants and animals into the classroom for children to han : ix 
Observe and he takes children out of the classroom to observe the world o 
Science 
i of interests. From the child’s 


2. Children’s questions reveal a wide range : biological 
point of view, there are no artificial divisions of science, such as biologica 
> 


. 3 Bowen C. Dees, Science Course I 
Science Foundation, 1962), p- 1- 


mprovement Projects (Washington, D.C.: National 
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and physical. Children’s questions in science cover a wide range of interests 
relating to astronomy, biology, chemistry, geology, and physics. Hence, it is 
no longer necessary or advisable to confine the work in the lower grades to 
aspects of biological science. Continuity and balance in the curriculum can 
be attained by providing experiences in each of the broad scientific areas at 
each grade level. This procedure makes it possible to take advantage of strate- 
gic opportunities for learning in connection with children’s questions that 
do not fit into any rigid system of grade placement of topics. 

3. Children should be encouraged to use imagination. Teachers are gen- 
erally aware of the imaginative nature of children’s activities. Contrary to 
popular opinion, imagination is not unrelated to scientific thought. The devel- 
opment of many new and useful products has come about through imaginative 
thinking that advanced far beyond existing knowledge. Children, therefore, 
need to be encouraged to develop their imaginative impulses in formulating 
hypotheses to be tested later by observation and experiment. Dramatic play 
is used very effectively in the primary grades to help children understand the 
physical properties of things and to develop fundamental concepts about size, 
weight, time, and Space. 

4. Children learn through cooperative planning. The science program 
provides many opportunities for learning through cooperative planning. Many 
teachers have found through experience that children learn more rapidly 
and enjoy the process more when given an opportunity to participate in plan- 
ning. Research in the field of child development also supports this principle. 
The evidence is overwhelming that from almost any angle, including sheer 
learning efficiency, 
lasting results than 
for example, that in 


Democratic 
of the teacher as well as a flexible class schedule that permits children to 


5. Children differ in rate of growth. Many studies have shown the tre- 
mendous difference in rate of growth of children. Croxton reported that the 


* This fact has been substantiated by Craig in a study of 6806 questions asked by 
children. Gerald S. Craig, Certain Techniques Used in Developing a Course of Study 1n 
Science for Horace Mann Elementary School (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927). š 

5 K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. W., White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in P 
mentally Created Social Climates," Journal of Social Psychology, May 1939, pp. 271-97. 

6J. Y. West, Techniques for Appraising Certain Observable Behavior of Children. bs 
Elementary Schools (New York: Contributions to Education No. 728, Bureau of Public 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937). 
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ability to apply generalizations possessed by most ninth-grade pupils is some- 
thing that even a few kindergarten children have attained. Haupt showed 
that children at each grade level generalize in terms of their experience, and 
that the generalizations in the lower levels differ from those in the higher levels 
by being less complex. 

"These facts relating to the 
gether with the facts previously pres 
the science interests of children, are ta 
sequence of science experiences. In gene 
tem of grade placement rather than th 
Pupil achievement in terms of the child's o 


in terms of minimum grade standards. 
6. Children learn through many types of experience. Science teaching in 


the elementary school offers many opportunities to capitalize on the natural 
tendency of children to be active. Such experiences as manipulating objects, 
collecting and constructing simple apparatus, caring for pets, raising plants, 
dramatizing, questioning, experimenting, and planning appeal to children far 
more than studying and reciting from a textbook. This is not to deny the 
value of good science books for children. Williams reported that children 
make varied and spontaneous uses of science books and that learning about 
Science from books is for many a natural and enjoyable process? Bergen re- 
ported that children commonly and spontaneously use books and other factual 
sources, in contrast to empirical sources. She points out, however, that chil- 


dren seem to recognize the appropriateness of observation and experimenta- 
in using them, and that the teacher 


tion and probably get too little practice : t t 
may influence the children’s choice of sources of information by his own 
remarks and by arranging apparatus, books, and other materials in the class- 
r00m.!? Greene found a considerable gain in the measurable factual learnings 
in science as a result of marionette plays and plays partly written by children 
themselves.1 

_ Scott and Myers reported that many children have woefully vague and 
incorrest notions of terms they use rather glibly in their routine school work.” 


difference in rate of growth of children, to- 
ented concerning the wide distribution of 
ken into consideration in planning the 
ral, these facts argue for the spiral sys- 
e ladder system and for valuation of 
wn pattern of growth instead of 


TW. C. Croxton, "Pupil's Ability to Generalize," School Science and Mathematics, 
June 1936, pr 7634 . "AM 

8G. gee j^ Experimental Application ofa Philosophy of Science Teaching in 
an Elementary School (New York: Contributions to Education No. 633, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, T Jumbia University, 1935). i : 

s AS WA ‘Children’s Choices in Science Books (New York: Child Develop- 
ment Monograph No. 27, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1939); i entice 

10C, Si £ Children's Science Information (New York: Contribu- 
tions to Education He append of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943), ` j . f 

ALR. A. G , A Com parative Study of the Efficiency of Dramatic Methods in 
Teaching eee perde Children. (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1937). 

12 F, Scott and G. C. Myers, “Children’s Empty and Erroneous Concepts of the Com- 
monplace," Journal of Educational Research, November 1923, pp. 327-334. 
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One reason for these misconceptions is the practice of introducing children 
to abstract terms and symbols before they have had sufficient firsthand ex- 
perience. The subject matter of science lends itself well to providing children 
with excellent opportunities to learn through doing. 

7. Science teaching should utilize pupil purposes. Every teacher knows 
that learning is more rapid and more lasting, and has more valuable concomi- 
tants, when it is in line with pupil purposes. It is fortunate for the teacher 
of science that children come to school with an unusual assortment pond 
poses related to science. Some of these purposes may be narrow and trivial, 
and the teacher will need to stimulate worthier purposes or broaden those 
already held, but it is scarcely necessary to resort to artificial incentives in the 
field of elementary school science, since its objectives correspond to so impos- 
ing an array of children’s interests and needs. . he 

The science program should recognize the following basic needs of th 
child: the need to explore; the need for intellectual stimulation; the need to 
understand the physical world; the need to have outlets for his imaginative 
life; and the need to be recognized as an individual. 


Social Need as a Guide for Developing the Science Program M 
Since the curriculum maker is concerned with the improvement of living, 
the science Program must be closely geared to persistent problems of Baar 
Many of these problems—especially those involving health, safety, peel 
tion, and the elimination of superstitions and ignorant practices—requite a 
understanding of scientific principles. “dren 
HEALTH Probably the most important aspect of living that ais 
Can study is health. It is not only an important concern for the individua 
but it enters into the study of such community problems as sewage disposal 


children to help them to adjust to the environment in which they live. N 

To teach health and safety effectively, the teacher must turn to the ros 
ence fields for the concepts and attitudes he wants children to acquire. T f 
safe use of bicycles, for example, requires some knowledge of the concept 9 
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friction; tules for riding the school bus are based partly upon the concept of 
inertia; knowing what to do when a person faints stems, in part, from an 
understanding of the concept of gravity. Bacteriology helps children to under- 
stand why they should stay home when they have an infectious disease; physics 
contributes to their safe operation of the seesaw. Without content drawn 
from science, the teaching of health and safety degenerates into the teaching 
of rules, the reasons for which are not clearly understood by children. And 
the scientific approach to health and safety is so persuasive as to promise 
Significant changes in pupil behavior.'? 

THE ELIMINATION OF SUPERSTITIONS AND IGNORANT PRACTICES In the 
Past, science objectives have consisted largely of statements of specific facts 
to be learned from the study of science. Such objectives were frequently re- 
Earded as ends in themselves with little or no application to problems of 
living. Ample evidence that they did not function in the lives of children and 
youth is to be found in the persistence of superstitions and ignorant prac- 
tices in an age when the findings of science are readily available. 

Examples of superstitions that have persisted from one generation to 
another, largely because the application of scientific principles to problems of 
living has been neglected, include the belief that thunderstorms will sour 
milk, that a bee sting will cure rheumatism, that breaking a mirror will bring 
Seven years of bad luck, and that some crops must be planted only when the 
moon is full. 

Closely related to these superstitions are the implicit confidence that 
many people have in the efficacy of certain patent medicines, faith in many 
get-rich-quick schemes, and prejudices against race and color founded in part 
on ign ienti d principles. 

ignorance of scientific facts and princip "—" 


It is not the intention here to suggest that the tea 
Superstitions up one by one and teach children that they are not based on 


Scientific facts. There is too much danger that such a procedure may lead to 
a conflict between what the child is taught at home and what he learns at 
School. What is being suggested here is that science teaching that involves 
firsthand experiences, experimentation, and observation will help the child 
build his own defenses against superstitions, prejudices, and false beliefs. 


Problem-Solving Behaviors 

The problem-solving behaviors t à 
need special mention. Problem solving as a method is r r 
tary school. Teachers have used this approach for years in teaching many 
different subjects. But it is particularly important in science teaching to keep 
children’s curiosity alive; they must want to search for answers and to discover 
that finding out about things through the use of their own powers of obser- 

13 J. D. Barnard, Celia B. Stendler, and Benjamin Spock, The Macmillan Science-Life 
Series (teachers ed.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1962). 


hat children use as they work in science 
not new in the elemen- 
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vation and thinking can be a very exciting experience. Teachers also want 
children to form the habit of hypothesizing, of searching for evidence, of 
evaluating evidence, and of arriving at generalizations and changing precon- 
ceived notions of what is truth when the evidence disproves their hypotheses. 

Consider the children in a third grade, who had been growing their own 
plants on the window ledge for Mother's Day gifts. The problems arose as 
to how the plants might be kept on the ledge, yet protected from the heat 
of the afternoon sun. One boy suggested that each plant might be sheltered 
with a black paper hood; a second thought that green might be cooler. Some 
children suggested the remaining colors in the spectrum, while others thought 
color would make no difference. How to settle the question? The teacher 
might have said, “No, white will reflect more of the sun’s rays and will be 
the coolest.” In fact, there are times when the learnings growing out of pupil 
solution would be so trivial that such a statement would be the best proce 
dure. But in this case the teacher recognized an excellent opportunity for 
problem solving and so she said, “How can we find out which color, if any; 
would be best to use?" The children suggested various ways to test their 
hypotheses and eventually an experiment was planned to measure the tem 
perature under paper shelters of different color. When the evidence was m, 
the children generalized from their data. Then the teacher helped them to 


see that, when the evidence is reliable, they must be prepared to change their 
minds if need be. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 


The present age is one of Spectacular changes brought about by science 
and technology. The past fifteen years have witnessed more scientific and 
technological discoveries than had been witnessed in all previous recorde 
time. The achievement of many of our national goals, at home and abroad, 
depends upon a strong and growing science and technology. New insights into 
the processes of investigation, new knowledge in the various areas of scienc® 
new information concerning what pupils at given levels of development ca? 
learn, require a rethinking of the objectives of science in the elementary 
school. Science is included in the elementary school curriculum for the con- 
tributions it can make to the intellectual, physical, social, and emotional de- 
velopment of children and for the contributions it can make to the achiev 
ment of our national goals. It can cause some pupils to want to share the 
excitement and satisfaction of a career in science; it can help all of them EO 
comprehend the kind of world in which they live and to participate effectively 
in an increasing number of local and national decisions that require an under 
standing of science. f 

Curriculum guides for elementary school science and texts dealing with 
the teaching of science usually list many objectives of the science prog"a™ 
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The point of view emphasized in the previous paragraph suggests that the 
following goals should be included: an understanding that the achievement 
of our national goals, at home and abroad, depends upon the use of science 
and technology; an understanding of the methods of investigation used by 
Scientists; an appreciation of the excitement and satisfaction involved in a 
career in science; an understanding of the contributions of science to the 
achievement of optimum physical health; preparation for effective participa- 
tion in local and national decision making on issues that involve an under- 
Standing of scientific information and principles. 


SCOPE AND SEQUENCE IN THE SCIENCE PROGRAM 


A few decades ago the scope of the elementary school science program 
was determined by the broad areas of content that pupils were expected to 
Study: living things, earth and universe, matter and energy, and so on. The 
trend in recent years has been toward the identification of basic generaliza- 
tions relating to the various branches of science. These generalizations may be 
stated in a number of ways: (The list that follows is illustrative only.) 

1. The Earth is only one part of the universe; the universe contains other 
planets, stars, and celestial bodies. 

2. Men and other living things 
and the sun for their existence. 

. 3. All objects are composed of matter; although matter can be changed, 
it cannot be created or destroyed by ordinary means. 

4. All materials and organisms found on earth experience an evolutionary 
Process of change with time. 

5. Environmental factors usually determine the distribution and abun- 
dance of organisms. 

6. Through a growing knowledge of scienc 
manipulating natural forces for the purpose of 

eing. 


depend upon the Farth, its atmosphere, 


e, man can devise methods of 
promoting health and well- 


ence experiences involves an understanding 
t and the structure of the various science 


disciplines so that what pupils are expected to learn at a given time is based 


upon what they have already learned.!* A scope and sequence chart is not 
intended to serve as an exact blueprint of what pupils are expected to learn. 
Most school systems, however, accept the responsibility for continuous study 
and planning of the over-all program, leaving teachers free to make adapta- 
tions in terms of individual differences among pupils. 


Uni "d See Jerome S. Bruner, The Process of Education (C: 
niversity Press, 1962), Chapter 3. 


Planning the sequence of sci 
of child growth and developmen 


ambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
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Continuous, Cooperative Study and Planning 


The sequence of science experiences need not be either rigidly nee 
or completely planless. What is needed is continuous, cooperative panning v 
the local staff to keep the sequence of science experiences in harmony edem 
the developmental needs of children. The sequence cannot be arrived - bs 
and for all or at any given time. No school can borrow and use uncritically * 
sequence of science experiences used in another school. Rather, the leaders E: 
in the local school must provide, as the basis for planning the sequence F 
Science experiences, opportunities for the study of the local environment an 
the characteristics and needs of the children living in that environment. 


Continuity in Learning 


In accordance with the psychological principle that learning wo dae 
growth rather than the mere accumulation of knowledge and skills, pe 
experiences in the modern elementary school follow the spiral system of s 
placement rather than the ladder system. This means that, instead of ta a ss 
up one area, such as “living things," in one grade and completing it be zs 
going on to another area, such as "the Fart ," in the next grade, attenti s 
is given to each area at all grade levels. These topics cannot be mastered qe 
and for all at any one grade level. Instead, they must be planned so that ie 
child moves gradually from what is familiar and concrete to what is remo 
and abstract; from what is simple to what is complex. 


Beginning with Children Where They Are 


All children do not grow at the same rate in understanding the her 
aspects of the environment. Because of differences in ability, interest, m 
tudes, and the availability of materials in his environment, one child x us 
far ahead of another in one aspect, such as weather, but far behind in ano ee 
aspect, such as the stars. Furthermore, children's interests do not reflect 2 is 
artificial boundaries, such as physical science and biological science. T 
no advantage, therefore, in arbitrarily assigning problems relating to he scie 
logical sciences to one grade level and materials relating to the physica e 
ences to another. The interests of children furnish a better clue to p 
placement of topics in the science program of the elementary school than 2 
artificial allocation based on the fields of subject matter. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF AN EFFECTIVE SCIENCE PROGRAM 


The effectiveness of the science program in an elementary school is poen 
mined, in the final analysis, by what the pupils actually experience. Do ums 
day-by-day experiences actually help pupils to grow in the ability to Es ical 
stand and interpret the phenomena that occur in their physical and biolog 
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environments? National science projects have received liberal financial sup- 
port; they have been staffed with competent scientists and professional edu- 
cators; and they have produced excellent materials and procedures for the 
Science program in elementary schools. State and local school systems have 
provided curriculum guides, and a specific time has been set aside for science 
instruction in the school day. These developments represent merely excellent 
beginnings. The quality of children’s actual science experiences in 85,000 
public elementary schools in the nation can continue to improve only as 
school people and parents participate in defining the kind of science program 
they would like to have, in evaluating the current program, and in making 
Specific plans for improving the program. The following analysis of an effec- 
tive science program provides some guides for this procedure. 


1. Children’s interests in science are identified and nurtured. If science 


in the elementary school is not an exciting adventure for both teacher and 
pupil, the fault must lie in the approach to teaching, for surely there can be 
g about exploring the physical and 


nothing inherently dull or uninterestin, 
biological environment. When the child comes to school, he is interested in 
many aspects of the environment—in animals and plants, in butterflies and 
frogs, in the earth and the sky, in clouds and rain, in heat and cold, in light 
and darkness, in airplanes and rockets, and in countless other things related 


to the broad field of science. It is left largely to the teacher to determine 
whether the child's enthusiasm is dampened through formal, standardized 
Procedures or kindled for this fascinating realm of discovery and exploration. 


If the teacher brings to the task an understanding of children, a broad un- 
derstanding of science, and a willingness to let children observe, experiment, 
and read to find answers to their many questions, the science period can be 
a joyous quest not only for the pupils but for the teacher as well. Some of the 
most fruitful science activities grow out of the questions and problems raised 


y pupils. LT 
2. The teacher has a good background in basic science and in approaches 

to the teaching of science. One of the weaknesses of science programs in ele- 
mentary schools can be traced to inadequate preparation of teachers in the 
asic sciences. The adage "teach the child instead of the subject does not 
make sense, for obviously one must teach the child something. The child's 
pM for learning science may » con restricted E tec. 
t ý i ‘ect, Specialists in science i - 
Penes bapan d à school teacher take at Jeast 


erally recommend that the prospective elementary 
two years of science during the undergraduate college years. If prospective 


teachers are to learn the new content and procedures developed by the national 
Science projects, they must, of course, be taught the new content and methods 


of inquiry by professors in liberal departments; more than two thirds of the 
courses taken by prospective elementary school teachers are taught by liberal- 
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arts professors. According to some reports, increasing numbers of high school 
graduates are entering college with a better grasp of the basic sciences and 
many of the most highly qualified college freshmen want to major in mathe- 
matics and science.!? Perhaps, as high school courses in science improve and 
as college courses in science become more attractive to students, new teachers 
coming into elementary schools will have better backgrounds in the basic 
sciences. 

Effective teaching in the elementary school, of course, involves a great 
deal more than having an adequate background in academic disciplines. (See 
Chapter 7.) The teacher must be resourceful in developing a variety of ap- 
proaches to teaching and learning. Jacobson and Tannenbaum have stated 
this point emphatically: 

It is not enough to know the basic generalizations of science; the 
teacher must also provide a variety of ways that children can be helped to 
learn something about them. Professional courses in teaching elementary 
school science are designed to help teachers develop this resourcefulness. 


. Another aspect of teacher preparation is that of preparing teachers already 
in the school system to handle the new content and procedures in science. 
Van Til has called attention to this problem as follows: 


7 ick 

Even the substantial help of the National Defense Education Act, a 

now amounts to $181,000,000 for the first five years to strengthen instruc 
in science, mathematics and modern foreign languages, could not provi 


4 a ate 
sufficient summer offerings for all of the present teachers of the many separa 
subjects.17 


In view of this discussion, it seems inevitable that for several years are 
will have to be taught in elementary schools by some teachers who have ee 
inadequate Preparation. Rather than depriving their pupils of instruction 
science, these teachers can attend workshops and conferences and take cours a 
dealing with the teaching of science; read articles in educational journals; ye 
the teacher's manuals that go with the series of textbooks used in the schoo = 
get help from a science teacher in the junior or senior high school; do som 
of the experiments suggested in curriculum guides for teaching science; 2? 
in other ways become better qualified. 6 

3. Direct teaching is supplemented by unified experiences. Cha a 
presented the point of view that curriculum organization should provide bo 
for direct teaching of subjects and for unified experiences. The preceding 
section of this chapter suggested a scope and sequence for the direct-teachin& 


Taa 
15 See Martin Mayer, Where, When, Why: Social Studies in American Schools (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1962), p. 164. 
16 Jacobson and Tannenbaum, p. 20. m 
17 William Van Til, “In a Climate of Change,” in Association for Supervisio" te 0 
Curriculum Development, Role of Supervisor and Curriculum Director in a Clima 
Change (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1965), p. 24. 


a and 
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phase of the science program. Many elementary schools provide a definite 
lie in the daily schedule for instruction in science, but these schools may 
a provide opportunities for pupils to relate science to arithmetic, language 

8, the social studies, art, music, and health while working on units that draw 
materials from many fields. 

, Aerospace education, for example, deals with significant aspects of the 
environment in which children have a compelling interest. How important 


is the air in which we live? What keeps an airplane up in the air? Why is 


weather so important to the flyer? At what point does outer space begin? 
hitless? How does a satellite over- 


Why does a man flying in space become weig 
come gravity? What information about the Earth can the orbit of a satellite 
give us? The search for answers to these and other questions has enriched the 
Sclence program in many elementary schools, and has provided opportunities 
to relate science to other curriculum areas. Resource units and suggestions for 
teaching children about this important aspect of the environment are avail- 


able from many sources, for instance: 


Aviation Education Bibliography 
Aviation Council, 1959); 

Aviation Education and the Space Age ( 
State Department of Education, 1960); 

ion Education: Selected Activities for Ele- 


Demonstration Aids for Aviation 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Civil Air Patrol, Bolling Air Force 


Base, 1957; also from this source, Education—Aviation and the 


Space Age: A Handbook for the Modern Teacher; 
H. E. Mehrens, Navigation and the Weather, Civil Air Patrol, Ellington 


Air Force Base, Texas. 

emphasize learning by discovery. Helping pupils 
requires a different conception of the 
from that held by many teachers. The 
y are tools used in problem solving 
ey recognized this years ago when 


(third ed.; Washington, D.C.: National 


Sacramento, Calif.: California 


j 4. Teaching procedures 
earn to use the method of discovery 
tole of facts in the educative process 
facts of science are important, but the 


rather than ends in themselves. John Dew 
he defined subject matter as anything that helped a child solve a problem. 


Science teaching in elementary schools has frequently been ineffective because 
(1) it emphasized “ready-made” answers, (2) it placed too much emphasis 
on the products of science and not enough emphasis on the processes and, 
(3) it did not provide enough opportunities for pupils to engage in investi- 

Bative activities. 
_ Renner has explained in some detail the method of discovery that is re- 
ceiving so much attention in current curriculum projects.^ He points out 
n the Elementary Schools of 


18 John W. Renner, “A Design for Science Education i t 
Oklahoma," in The Elementary School in Oklahoma Today (Oklahoma City, Okla.: De- 
partment of Elementary School Administrators, Oklahoma Education Association, 1963), 


PP. 64-68. 
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that, in the process of problem solving, teachers will arrive at the — 
that telling is not teaching and that hearing is not learning. When the Pi 
covery method of teaching is used, the discussion method, the question-an a 
answer method and all other methods become subsidiary to the process te 
discovery. The most basic principle of the discovery method is that the “> 
learns in terms of his observations and in terms of experiences that he T 
had. The teacher and the pupils work together to isolate and define the ioi 
lems to be solved. Many of these problems may come from a num mn 
bulletin that the school has provided; others may come from suggestions TO » 
pupils. Pupils are encouraged to state trial answers as to what the aur pir 
solution might be; the formal term for this step is formulating an hypot a -— 
The teacher must, of course, refrain from imposing “ready-made a ne 
Any trial answer to a problem must be tested; procedures must be aee * 
through which pupils can make the necessary observations and pps "i 
to prove or disprove their hunches. Each pupil must be allowed, in € re 
couraged, to interpret the data as he sees them. Without this pues. d 
pupil will accept (not necessarily learn) only what has been predetern ee 
that he should learn. The teacher has, of course, the responsibility to see ds 
erroneous ideas are not accepted. This frequently entails having the pom 
repeat a given experiment or seek additional data that will lead them to 
correct concepts. . . ful in the 
The steps in the method of discovery, which have been fruitfu 1 Fa 
work of outstanding scientists, are (1) identification and "eren en 
problem, (2) statement of an hypothesis, (3) experimentation and gat eat 
of data, (4) selection of a tentative solution, and (5) subjection of the t shat 
tive solution to the rigors of disproof. But the teacher must remember s" 
no two minds function exactly alike; each pupil will arrive at his own eii zi 
and the teacher must not be alarmed if the pupil's steps differ from thos 
others. will 
Pupils must be encouraged to share their ideas with others; they that 
learn much from each other, and will frequently identify other problems t it 
they would like to explore. The very nature of discovery learning 15 E 
is self-perpetuating. The complexity of discovery learning will vary mon Gol 
maturity level to another as pupils progress through the elementary pe 
but discovery learning is not confined to any maturity level; children ? s 
been learning by discovery from the day they were born. This method 1$ 
natural that pupils find it fun and teachers find it rewarding. hing 
5. The school provides adequate equipment and materials for teac die 
science. The suggestions provided in Chapter 7 relating to resources for pw 
ing and learning apply to the science program as well as to other curricu o 
areas. A central library and a qualified librarian are as essential for the oe 
program as they are for other curriculum areas. Textbooks, reference books, 
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films, filmstrips, slides, radio and television programs, and programmed learning 
materials should be available. Some of these materials should be available in 
classrooms; others may be made available as needed from a science equipment 
center in the building. The school program should be flexible enough to per- 
mit classes to go on field trips to study scientific phenomena. Resource persons 
—veterinarians, electricians, scientists—should be invited to participate in the 
instructional program when their information and skills can make a contri- 
bution to the problem the pupils are studying. 

Many useful materials for teaching science can be obtained free, if the 
teacher knows where to write for them.'? Yet, as Renner points out, science 
requires equipment and equipment costs money. There must be a financial 
commitment to the program if it is to succeed. For the teacher to build the 
necessary equipment takes time—time that could be more efficiently spent in 
lesson preparation or in giving individual help to pupils. Mediocre equipment 
usually produces mediocre results.?? i . : 

6. Leadership for the improvement of the science program 1s provided 
by a science consultant. The role of instructional leadership in curriculum 
improvement has been treated in Chapter 8. The new content and procedures 
that are being developed by national science projects and the rapid changes 
that are taking place as a result of developments in science and technology 
Create a need for continuous revision of the science program 1n local school 
Systems. Many school systems have found it desirable to place a science con- 
Sultant in charge of program planning and in-service education. The — d 
consultant has extensive preparation in the physical, biological, an go 
Sciences, in professional education, and in child growth and development. E e 
consultant is well acquainted with outstanding science programs a other 
school systems and with techniques for involving principals and teac en 
decision-making processes. He provides leadership in the deri o P 
Continuous series of science experiences for the school's kindergarten-t den 
Brade-twelve program; in making certain that the program 1s pons e: ^ 
the developmental characteristics of children; in the Lue prin m 1 = 
tive use of equipment and materials; in providing instruction t oad = on 
Pupils learn to use some of the broad generalizations of science to m apr 
phenomena in their environment and within themselves; and in assis wi 
teachers with instructional problems. Through workshops, oos a 
Cooperative evaluation, he helps administrators and teachers keep abreas 


developments in elementary school science. 

19 Mary H. Saterstrom (Ed.) Educators Guide to Free Science Materials (fifth ed; 

R is.: 5 Service, 1964). A be 
M WE E Ung Elementary School Science Program, is da in 

the Elementary School (Oklahoma City, Okla.: Department of Elementary School Adminis- 

trators, Oklahoma Education Association, 1964), P- 33. 
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SCIENCE FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 


It is a truism that the scientists of the future are in the schools today. 
It follows that the schools have a responsibility for identifying pupils who 
have exceptional talents for high-level work in science and for helping them 
develop their talents. It cannot be assumed that the objective of helping all 
children understand science precludes the possibility of providing special 
opportunities for gifted children. 

Two general approaches can be used to identify gifted children: stand- 
ardized tests and systematic observation. Intelligence tests, tests of special 
abilities, interest inventories, achievement tests, and personality tests are used 
in the identification program. Teachers can also observe a wide variety of 
talents as pupils engage in many kinds of activities in the classroom. French 
has listed twenty-one characteristics of gifted children that the teacher may 
find useful. These include: longer attention span, enjoyment of learning, learn 
to read more rapidly, recognize relationships, ask more questions, show O16" 
inality and use unusual methods, and not easily discouraged?! Although m- 
telligence is one factor in the ability to do high-level work in science, it is not 
the only factor. Getzels and Jackson have reported studies that raise serious 
questions about the tendency to use the term “gifted child” as synonymous 
with the term “child with a high IO." ?? Techniques that the teacher can use 
to supplement information gained from standardized tests have been reporte¢ 
from many sources,?3 These include anecdotal records, tape recorders, an 
check sheets that reveal the extent and nature of pupil contributions. — 5 

The identification of pupils who have exceptional interests and abilitte 
in science is, of course only the first step; differentiated assignments and ac- 
tivities must be provided for these pupils. Modifications are made in assig® 
ments, in resources used, in methods of attacking problems, and in Longe 
organization. Gifted pupils are encouraged to work on individual projects; 
Carry out experiments, and to report the results to the class. The school Te 
provides in-service education programs, the services of a science consultan 5 
and bulletins suggesting procedures for offering enriched opportunities for 
able and ambitious pupils. 

The Denver (Colorado) public schools, for example, have developed ? 
number of bulletins Suggesting appropriate content and procedures for usc 
in the education of gifted pupils. One of these bulletins provides suggestion, 
for developing twenty-five projects in science to meet the needs of gifte 

?1 Joseph L. French, Educating the Gifted (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston; 
Inc., 1959), Chapter 2; pp. 74-81. k ald 

?? Jacob W. Getzels and Philip W. Jackson, “Educating for Creativity,” in Row 


& 
Gross and Judith Murphy, The Revolution in the Schools (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
World, Inc., 1964), pp. 170-183. 


23 National Society for the Study of Education, Rethinking Science Education 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), pp. 144-149. 
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pe grades four, five, and six. The bulletins suggests procedures for using 
these "topics of study" when the entire class, or a large part of it, is gifted, 
and also for using them when only two or three gifted individuals are in the 


group.?* 


EVALUATION OF PUPIL PROGRESS 
e teaching in the modern elementary school is 


Shifting away from an approach that emphasizes only mastery of content to 
one that places considerable emphasis upon the development of scientific 
attitudes and methods. Similarly, the emphasis in evaluation of pupil progress 
from the exact measurement of the mastery of 
content toward an effort to evaluate progress toward the achievement of the 
broader objectives of science education. A review of the objectives of science 
in the elementary school presented earlier in the chapter will reveal that evalu- 
ation in terms of these objectives is far more complicated than merely meas- 
uring the degree to which pupils have mastered the content in a given area. 
Factual knowledge as a basis for intelligent behavior is more important today 
than ever before, but evaluation in terms of the broader objectives of the 
Science program involves not only an accumulation of data regarding the 
information pupils can recall but also procedures for evaluating growth in 
understanding, attitudes, and skills. Paper-and-pencil tests may suffice for 
Measuring pupil progress in terms of factual knowledge, but the evaluation 
Of pupil behavior in actual situations involves the use of other instruments 
and procedures. 

_ The following procedures are commonly used to evaluate pupil progress 
In science: 


The philosophy of scienc 


M science is shifting away 


Essay-Type Examinations 
Essay-type tests have some va 


ing in the upper grades. The questi [ 
Should be designed to test the child's comprehension o 


ability to apply the information to actual situations. 


lue in the evaluation of science understand- 


ons should be simple, clear, and specific and 
f principles and his 


Obiective Tests 

Teachers should be able to construct several types of objective tests de- 
Signed to measure the ability to use knowledge in the solution of problems 
and to apply scientific principles to life situations. 


Problem-Situation Tests 


Problem-situation tests confront the pupil with an actual situation and 


€xpect him to decide upon an intelligent course of action in terms of the in- 
Instruction, A Program in Science for Gifted Pupils: Grades Four, 


24 Department of 
olo.: Denver Public Schools, 1955). 


Five and Six (Denver, C 
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formation provided. They are well adapted to the science program = 
they test the ability to evaluate data, to apply given facts to the solution o 
problem, and to check judgments against evidence. 


Observation of Pupil Behavior 


More can be learned about the interests, attitudes, and behavior p 
of children through daily Systematic observation than through papera 
pencil tests. Teacher observation handled systematically in terms of iiir d 
defined objectives can be very useful in evaluating the growth of children à 
the area of science. The methods of making systematic observation of pup! 
are discussed in Chapter 14. M 

Forms for recording observations of pupil behavior relating to the obje 


4 $ ] ch 
tives of the science program are intended to provide answers to questions SU 
as the following: 


it 
1. Is the child improving in his ability to attack a problem and solve ! 
satisfactorily? 


: t 
2. Is he becoming more capable of taking responsibility for carrying OU 
plans? 


3. Is he improving in his ability to approach a discussion with an ope? 
mind? 
4. Is he critical of his own ideas and those of others? 


r ient 
5. Is he improving in the ability to withhold a decision until sufficien 
evidence has been obtained? 


Other Methods of Evaluation 


Samples of the child’s work both 
case studies, and interviews all h 
of evaluation. 


" es, 
at home and at school, self-rating to 
ave their place in a comprehensive prog" 


SUMMARY 


1. The schools are expected t 
of great scientists and to hel 
ence on their daily lives, 

2. The study of Science, in terms of ex 


has been slow in gaining a foothold in the 
mentary school. 


H . n- 
3. Several national projects, supported by funds from the federal inim 
ment and from private foundations, have pointed the way to an impro 
Science program for elementary schools. 


à w 
4. Research on child development has provided new insights into hes 
children learn science most effectively. 


: Fal : on- 
5. Science is included in the elementary school curriculum for the C 


" 4 ent 
o make contributions to the develop aie 
Ping all citizens understand the influence o 


] nt 
ploring the natural environ" i» 
instructional program of the 
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tributions it can make to the growth and development of children and for 
the contributions it can make to the achievement of national goals. 

6. The scope of the science program is determined by the identification 
of generalizations relating to the various branches of science; the sequence is 
determined by the nature of child development. 

7. Science is taught most effectively in elementary schools when (1) 
children’s interests in science are identified and nurtured, (2) the teacher has 
a good background in science and in methods of teaching it, (3) direct teach- 
ing is supplemented by unified experience, (4) children are taught the meth- 
ods of science, (5) teaching procedures emphasize learning by discovery, (6) 
the school provides adequate equipment and materials for teachng science, 
and (7) leadership is provided by a science consultant. 

8. Many school systems provide differentiated science programs for 
Pupils with exceptional interests and abilities in science. 


9. The evaluation of pupil progress in science involves a great deal more 
Is can recall; it involves proce- 


than finding out how much information pupi 
dures for evaluating, understanding, concept development, attitudes, and 


skills. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Curriculum Materials. 


Washington, D.C.: The ‘Association, 1965. Lists fifteen general curriculum 
guides for science in kindergarten through grade twelve and fifty-six science 
guides for the elementary school produced by state and local school systems. 
Blough, Glenn O., and Julius Schwartz, Elementary Science and How to Teach It. 
Third ed.; New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964. Outlines the 
content to be taught in four important areas and gives suggestions for teaching 


each area. 


Commission on Current Curriculum Developments, Using Current Curriculum 


Developments. Washington, D.C.: Association for Supervision and Cur- 
ticulum Development, 1963. Chapter 7 characterizes the work of several 
national curriculum projects dealing with elementary school science. 

Dees, Bowen C., Science Course Improvement Projects. Washington, D.C.: 
National Scienés Foundation, 1962. Characterizes the work of several ele- 
mentary school science projects supported by NSF. 

Ford, G. W., and Lawrence Pugno (Eds.), The Structure of Knowledge and the 
Curriculum. Skokie, Ill.: Rand McNally & Company, 1964. Explains the sig- 

$ he major disciplines for curriculum planners. 


nificance of the structure of t 
ture of the natural sciences. 


Pages 31-49 deal with the struc 
Jacobson, Wi d Harold E. Tannenbaum, Modern Elementary School 
ug c ola: New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Science: A Recommended Sequence. | 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1961. This Science Manpower 


lines the characteristics of an effective science program 


Project monograph out! : 
for elementary schools and suggests content and materials to be used. 
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P School. 

i . Potter, Teaching Science in the Elementary of 
i ree [^ Prentice-Hall, = 1961. pe spice eig de- 

euim solving and methods of helping children grasp vocabulary 

, ientific concepts. p^ . — 
National Posi for the Study of Education, Rethinking zd wee dable 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. This yearboo a eer ony 

guidance in the interpretation of significant trends in € os Fifth ed; 
Saterstrom, Mary H., Educators Guide to Free Science Ma eri Ts of films, 

Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1964. Contains 


ęs that are 
filmstrips, slides, charts, bulletins, pamphlets, posters, and books 
available free. 
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A thirteen-and-one-h 
we need the components of 


as on the moon if there wer 


ining how 
1n; 
alf-minute sound film, es Barren 
air to live; how life on earth would be 2 
€ no air. (United World Films) 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


film, 
5 nd 
Adaptations of Plants and Animals, A thirteen-and-one-half-minute sou 


foo 
é or 
illustrating the adaptation of living things to the environment 

getting and for protection, (Coronet Films) tilt of the 
Causes of the Seasons, An cleven-minute sound film, illustrating the 


Earth’s axis, the 


rotation of the Ea 
Earth about the 


sun; the effect of t] 
and night and on changing seasons, 


What Is Science? An eleven-minute Sound film, presenting the 


7: n sis; 
method"— curiosity. Observation, hypothesizing, testing the hypothe 
arriving at a conclusion. (Coronet Films) 


s : xp 

Work, Time and Power, A thirteen-and-one-half-minute sound film, es defines 
how man has made Progress in bringing himself to the “power age * 
Power and explains how it is measured. (United World Films) 


\ r tion O ; 
rth on its axis, and the revolu ths of d? 
hese factors on comparative leng 


ific 
«scientif 
an 


jaining 


GENERAL 


Karplus-Stendler Film S 


eries on the Develo 
tion Tasks (Film 1 


d 
met; Conse 
pmental Theory of Piaget: © 
) and Logic (Film 


2). (Davidson Films) 


Photo Comment 


EXPERIMENTATION IN SCIENCE 


When science first became part of the elementary curriculum, the 
major focus of the successful lesson was an experiment, which we might 
more properly call a demonstration. Children were captivated by these 
often quite dramatic demonstrations. For example, a peeled hard-boiled 
egg might be shown to sit on top of a milk bottle, and then removed while 


pressure in the bottle was reduced by burning paper; the egg was then 
h a resounding pop into the bottle by the 


replaced to be pushed wit! 
such demonstrations were demon- 


greater pressure outside. Unfortunately, 
strations by the teacher, with children playing a passive role. 
Demonstrations still have their place in science teaching, but more 
often the lesson includes pupil activity or experimentation which need not 
en's interest. One activity suggested for the 
fifth grade in connection with a study of properties of materials involves 
identifying objects hidden in boxes. Children discover as much as they can 
about the objects by manipulating the boxes in various ways. Since pupils 
are actively involved in discovery, this simple activity can yield a great 
deal of information about weight, volume, density, and other properties 


of objects. 


be dramatic to engage childr 


Photo by Herbert Thier, Science Curriculum Improvement Study, University of California, 


Berkeley 
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COGNITIVE PROCESSES UNDERLYING SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


According to Piaget, two kinds of mental operations are involved in 
acquiring knowledge—operations upon classes and operations upon rela- 
tions between classes. These operations become possible with the develop- 
ment of mental structures as a result of self-activity. The photo on the 
previous page illustrates one kind of activity to foster development of 
structures to deal with relativity of position. Often in studying science the 
student must consider some interaction from a vantage point other thas 
his own. In astronomy, for example, he must sometimes consider the motion 
of a heavenly body relative to the motion of another, not the Earth. In 
physics, problems of relative motion also occur. 

The children in the photo work with two identical landscapes 
("parks" to the poor and "golf courses” to the more affluent). Each jer 
scape is crossed by a river and a road, and is dotted with trees an 
buildings. One child puts a "man" down on one landscape, and the other 
child must put his "man" in the same spot on the other model. Then one 
landscape is rotated 180 degrees. The first child puts his man in a different 
spot and the other child must put his man "in the same place in the park. 
Children can check their “answers” by rotating the model back to its 
original position. 

Such an activity forces children to see relations between classes of 
objects in order to place the man correctly. Older children can identify the 
grid system found by the intersection of river and road, and use € 
tion of distinctive features of each quadrant as a cue. Practice wit 
activities of this sort will help to build the notion of relativity that will fa- 


i ns s ‘| e 
cilitate acquisition of certain areas of knowledge in mathematics as w 
as science. 


University City Public Schools, University City, Missouri 
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Problems and Projects 


: 1. Scientists and educators are concerned that the modern science cur- 
riculum be based upon the structure of science. That is, content for children 
should be selected from and based upon key concepts or generalizations that 
form the backbone of science. Several national study groups have attempted 
to define the structure of science, and, interestingly enough, there is consid- 
erable unanimity with respect to the key concepts identified. One such group 
under the sponsorship of the National Science Teachers Association has ten- 
tatively identified seven conceptual schemes as constituting the structure of 


science. They are as follows: 


AII matter is composed of units called fundamental particles; under 
certain conditions these particles can be transformed into energy 


and vice versa. 

b. Matter exists in the form o 
archies of organizational levels. 

c. The behavior of matter in the universe can 


tical basis. 

d. Units of matter interact. Th 
electromagnetic, gravitationa 

e. All interacting units of mat 
which the energy content is a minimum and the 
is most random. In the process of attaining equilibrium, energy 
transformations or matter-energy transformations occur. Neverthe- 
less, the sum of energy and matter in the universe remains constant. 

gy is the motion of units of matter. Such 


£. One of the forms of ener 
motion is responsible for heat and temperature and the states of 


matter: solid, liquid, and gaseous. . 
g. All matter exists in time and space and, since interactions occur 


among its units, matter is subject in some degree to changes in 
time. Such changes may occur at various rates and in various pat- 


terns. 


a. 


£ units that can be classified into hier- 
be described on a statis- 


e bases of all ordinary interactions are 
], and nuclear. 

ter tend toward equilibrium states in 
energy distribution 


The teachers manual for science textbook series typically lists the key 
concepts upon which that series is based. Examine any three series available 


in your curriculum laboratory. List the generalizations identified in each one. 


Do you find agreement with the list prepared by the NSTA committee? The 


wording, of course, need not correspond, but you should be able to identify 


common elements. 
Are there some series W 
one of the texts to see if its su 


here the structure is not described? If so, examine 
bject matter is derived from the major conceptual 
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schemes listed above. Are key concepts readily identifiable in the text, or is 
the structure of science buried in extrancous details? Cite examples of educa- 
tionally sound and unsound practices in your evaluation. . A 

2. You may find the seventh of the key concepts previously stated in this 
fashion: Lawful change is characteristic of events in the material environment. 
Over millions of years the earth and living things on the earth have changed, 
and new forms have evolved. Examine several sets of science textbooks used 
in the elementary school. List by grade the topics that deal with this key 
generalization. Evaluate the sequence that your examination reveals. Do Spr 
cepts become increasingly complex as the child progresses through the grades: 
Will he have a grasp of the concepts of adaptation and evolution as he leaves 
the elementary school? 

3. Can you find examples of subject matter in your examination of the 
texts that violate the notion of basing subject matter upon the structure of 
science? Take the second conceptual scheme listed above, “Matter exists imn 
the form of units that can be classified into hierarchies of organizational 
levels." One illustration of the grouping of units to form a hierarchy is the 
classification of plants and animals. Examine the science texts to see whether 
the classification system taught is a hierarchical one. Cite examples of how 
this is done. . 

You will find that some texts separate plants and animals into two 
groups—those useful and not useful to man—instead of using the scientist $ 
way of classifying that you studied in biology. What is wrong with teaching 
such a classification system? ‘ 

4. The work of Piaget has helped psychologists and educators to ditoy 
some of children’s misconceptions that interfere with their acquisition O. 
science knowledge. One of his experimental tasks reveals the child’s me? 
about weight of an object and the space that object occupies. Here are E. 
directions for such a task. Administer the task to three fifth-grade children 


and record results. Pool data in class and plan experiences that might help 2 
child abandon his erroneous way of thinking. 


CONSERVATION OF VOLUME 
Two jars three-fourths full of water. 
Two metal cylinders identical in appearance but one much heavier than 
the other. (Two small metal containers in which film is purchased "e 
be used, with one full of nickels or B-B shot, and the other half fu 


of dimes.) 
Procedure 


l o 
Here we have two containers of water. Is the water the same level in om le 
And here are two spools. (The child is handed them; no mention is ™ 
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of the difference in weight, but it is apparent when the child holds 
the spools.) 

Suppose we put this [the lighter one] in this jar. What will happen to 
the level of the water? (The child predicts how high up the water will 
80, and the level is marked with a rubber band.) 

Now put the spool into the water. Were you right? (The rubber band 
is adjusted to the correct level.) 

Suppose we put the other one into the other jar. How high up will the 
water go? Show me. (Typically and incorrectly the child indicates a 
higher level for the greater weight.) 

Now let's put the spool into the water and see what happens. (Equality 
of level is noted.) 

How would you explain that they are the same? 


5. One of the newer emphases in elementary science teaching is the 
Stress upon the relationship between science and mathematics. This does not 
mean the correlation of arithmetic and science in vogue years ago, but rather 
an emphasis upon using mathematics as the scientist does—as a tool for dis- 
Covering truths about the universe. The essential difference between the prac- 
tice of correlating arithmetic with science and the practice of using mathe- 
matics to discover basic principles is that the former is used to give the 
children practice in computation, whereas the latter is used to give children 
training in working as a scientist does. Under correlation, children might 
figure out the cost of materials needed to make an electromagnet. Such an 
activity contributes nothing to science, however, and little to arithmetic. On 
the other hand, when mathematics is used as a tool to discover basic prin- 
“iples, children count the number of coils in two wires of different lengths 
and then measure the weight of the object each electromagnet can pick up. 
This provides the kind of training important to scientists—and to other citi- 
zens as well, 

Here are some science problems that are studied rather widely in the 
mentary school. Suggest an experiment to be conducted to solve each prob- 
em and show how mathematics can be used in connection with each activity 
to help children discover basic principles. 
a. Do people differ in their reaction time? 
b. Does it take longer to stop a bike that is going fast than one that 
is going slowly? 
c. Do layers of clothing keep one warmer than a single layer of heavy 
clothing? 
d. What happens to air when it is heated? 


ele 
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Healthful Living: | 
Health and 


Physical Education 


Health is a universal phenomenon that touches in 
some way every activity of our lives. The energy we 
express in learning, working, and every phase of 

living is a reflection of our vitality levels; the things 
we accomplish in our lifetimes are all in direct 
proportion to the number of years we live. 

—Oliver E. Byrd, School Health Administration 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1964), p. 5. 


SSS 
l 


Good health is a state of 
more than merely the absence 


joyous, zestful living. The child with good health is happier, better adjusted 
socially, and able to do better i 


influencing it if it is to be intelligent about educating the whole child. i 
society has repeatedly affirmed its belief in the dignity and worth of the in 4 
vidual. The home, the school, and the community can do much to make ev 
basic tenet of democracy a reality by providing adequate facilities for healthfu 
living for all children. 
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OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


School health programs are concerned with the general problem of con- 
servation of human resources. It has long been recognized that good health 
is the principal source of individual happiness and national strength. The 
general objective of the health program in an elementary school is to help 
boys and girls become increasingly capable of making intelligent decisions 
about their own health problems and those of the community, state, and 
nation. Because every aspect of the school program influences the health of 
children, it is essential that every member of the staff understands the objec- 
tives of the school health program and assumes some responsibility for con- 
tributing to the achievement of these objectives. 

The specific objectives of the health program will vary from one school 
to another, but the following list illustrates the type of objectives generally 
accepted: 


1. To provide children with basic information that will help them con- 
Serve and improve their own health; 

2. To help boys and girls in school to develop habits of healthful living 
that will enable them to maintain in later life that abundant vigor and vitality 
necessary for happiness and service in personal, family, and community life; 

3. To help boys and girls learn how to protect themselves and others 
from communicable diseases; 

4. To help children develop the ability to recognize quackery and nos- 
trums in the field of health, to refrain from purchasing drugs or cures of 
unknown value, and to use dependable resources for medical care; 

5. To teach the common rules for prevention of accidents and how to 
administer first aid when necessary; 

6. To encourage children to take increasing responsibility for planning 
and eating meals that are adequate in every respect; 

7. To teach how to plan a well-balanced daily schedule of work, play, 
Test, relaxation, and social activity; 

8. To create a desire to participate in school and community efforts for 
health improvement; 

h 9. To help children read selectively and understandingly in the field of 
ealth; 
10. To help children accept their own limitations and capitalize on their 
Strong points; 
11. To help children understand the importance of correct posture, suit- 
able clothing, and personal hygiene. 
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ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF A SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 


A satisfactory school health program includes a healthful school environ- 
ment, adequate school health services, a functional program of health cipe 
tion, and a systematic program of physical education. The development ss 
a unified school health program, involving all of these phases, requires a grea 
deal of study and planning on the part of the school staff, local pu 
social workers, community health agencies, parents, and other intereste 
citizens. 

The organization, personnel, and administration of the school health pro- 
gram vary from one school system to another. However, certain features are 
common to most well-organized and well-administered programs: 

1. The health program is closely geared to the health problems and 
resources of the community. 1 
2. The school staff has a clear concept of the relation of health to the 
educative process. ! de 
3. Health instruction is not left to chance. A definite period is set as! 4 
for health instruction in class schedules, at least in the grades above the third, 
and health is integrated with other school subjects. TR 
4. The physical plant of the school is planned, constructed, and main 
tained with a view to fostering healthful living. han 
5. Physical education is an integral part of the curriculum rather t^ 
merely an extracurricular activity. f 
6. There is proper coordination of the several phases of the health P 
gram. For example, health aspects of physical education are emphasized à 
immunization and physical examinations are utilized as educative opta a, 
7. Adequate facilities and materials are provided for health and physic 
education programs. able 
8. School health policies are definitely established and made avara 
to the school staff and to parents. . Ith 
9. There is effective coordination of school and community hea 
programs. fiot 

10. Qualified medical advisers, nurses, health educators, school psycho 0. 
gists, and other specialized health personnel are provided either by the scho 
system or in cooperation with city, county, or state agencies. i 

11. The school environment is free from accident and fire hazards, 
sanitary, and is adaptable to pupil use. , jd 

12. The lunchroom is used as a laboratory for nutrition education, 4 
not only as a place for dispensing food. tal 

13. There are definite provisions for fostering the physical and men 
health of employed personnel. me 

14. Teamwork on the part of school and community personnel per 
ates the health program. 
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15. Specialized health personnel are selected with due consideration for 
the adequacy of their training and other qualifications for the work. 


A HEALTHFUL SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


_ Education is a process of interaction involving the learner and his en- 
vironment. The environment and the way the child responds to it from day 
to day determine the direction his growth will take. Because children are 
Tequired by law to attend school, it should be a place designed to serve their 
legitimate needs. If the school environment is drab, unattractive, and un- 
sanitary, the child’s physical, social, and intellectual growth will be limited. 
The school cannot, of course, control all the environmental factors that affect 
the child, but it should make this portion of the child’s universe as safe, sani- 
tary, comfortable, attractive, and functional as possible. 

. . Various phases of the school environment have already been discussed 
in Chapter 6. It is the purpose of this section to call attention to some im- 
Portant aspects of the physical environment in the elementary school. 

The relationship between the physical plant of the school and the men- 
tal and physical health of its occupants is now widely recognized. The Ameri- 
Can Association of School Administrators has said, "Educational growth of 
Children to the fullest potential cannot be achieved unless every aspect of 
the physical environment is so controlled that it contributes to the comfort 
and health of the pupils and professional staff." ! 


The School Site 
The site should be centrally located with respect to the community 
Served; should be free from heavy traffic, noise, and smoke; should be well 
tained; and should have attractive surroundings. The space should be ample 
9r a modern school program—not less than five acres of ground, and prefer- 
ably ten, 


Functional Units 

'The Educational Policies Commission recommends that the maximum 
enrollment of an elementary school be 500 pupils. The functional units of 
a school plant to accommodate an enrollment of that size should include, 
i addition to classrooms, an administration unit consisting of the principal's 
Office, a clothes closet, a lavatory, a reception room, a storage room, and a 
Conference room. There should be a health unit consisting of office space for 
the Physician and nurse and isolation and rest rooms for children. Other units 
hat are needed include an auditorium large enough to accommodate the 
School personnel as well as visitors; a gymnasium equipped with shower rooms, 


Do, American Association of School Administrators, Health in Schools (Washington, 
-C.: National Education Association, 1951), p. 89. 
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locker rooms, and lavatories; a cafeteria; a library; a custodian’s unit; a heating- 
and-ventilating unit; and adequate toilet rooms. It is recommended that class- 
rooms for the primary grades include toilets and lavatories and that toilets 
and lavatories for the other grades be sufficient in number and conveniently 
located. 


Construction 


Important considerations relating to the construction of the building in- 
clude fireproofing, ventilation, heating, lighting, acoustics, and seating. Stand- 
ards and check lists regarding these items can usually be obtained from the 
state department of education or the state health department. 


The Modern Classroom 


Classrooms in the elementary school building should be planned to fit 
the type of program to be carried on in them instead of making the program 
conform to the limitations of the classroom, as is frequently the case. It 1s 
desirable that all classrooms on the ground floor have exits directly to the 
play space. The modern elementary school program requires approximately 
thirty square feet of floor space per pupil; sixteen linear feet of chalkboard 
per classroom; and walls that are equipped with bulletin boards for display 
purposes. There should be ample storage space for instructional supplies, 4 
vertical file and bookcases for the teacher, and bookshelves for pupils to use. 
Movable seat-and-desk combinations or posture chairs and tables provide satis" 
factory seating? 


Good Housekeeping 


The teacher and pupils can do much to keep the classroom neat and 
attractive. Habits of using the wastebasket, of placing wraps and rubbers 1 
the proper places, of eliminating many dust-collecting materials, of washing 
the hands before lunch, of maintaining proper room temperature, of keeping 
chalkboards clean and window shades adjusted properly—all these are m- 
portant phases of good housekeeping. Pupils with impaired hearing or cy 
sight should be placed as favorably as possible in the room; seats should be 
arranged so that pupils get the best possible light; and artificial light should 
be used with care and intelligence. Pupils should be taught how to use 
drinking fountains safely, to keep everything in its place, and to clear the 
desks at the close of the school day. 


? See the following references for more detailed suggestions in regard to buildings and 
classrooms: Department of Elementary School Principals, Elementary School Building“ 
Design for Learning (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1959); David iiy 
Sanders, Innovations in Elementary School Classroom Seating (Austin, Tex.: University 
of Texas Press, 1958). 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


Systematic observations of school children generally indicate that the 
longer children attend school, the more physical defects they develop. As 
they progress from grade to grade in the school, increasing percentages re- 
quire glasses, suffer from hearing defects, and develop defective teeth. The 
same is true for neuroses, speech defects, and digestive and cardiac ailments. 
Dandruff, pimples, fallen arches, hernia, back pains, and athlete’s foot seem 
to afflict more and more children and youth as they pass from junior high 
school into senior high school and college. Fortunately, some of these defects 
tend to disappear during or following late adolescence; others, if not discov- 
ered and corrected, continue indefinitely. 

The extent to which the conditions and demands of the school are re- 
sponsible for this increase in defects is not known. It is well known, how- 
ever, that many schools do not provide an environment conducive to the 
conservation of vision. All too frequently the elementary school classroom, 
With its single, unshaded light bulb, its dingy walls covered with chalkboards, 
and its dark-topped desks, contributes to defective vision. There is consider- 
able evidence that comfort and efficiency are fostered by good practices in 
School lighting, and there is no evidence to suggest that vision is impaired 

Y work under good conditions such as those recommended by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 

One of the benefits claimed for universal military training is that it will 
Provide an opportunity for the youth of the nation to be restored to a con- 
dition of fitness, School health programs should be designed to accomplish 
this purpose, but the fact is that the efforts made to date in many school 
systems fall far short of the mark when measured in terms of defects actually 
remedied. Facts revealed by many studies point to the need for more effec- 
tive school health services. The following list, by no means inclusive, is suffi- 
Clent to illustrate the need: 


l. The White House Conference report in the early 1930s stated that 
20 percent of all children had eye defects? The 1950 report of the National 

Ociety for the Prevention of Blindness, citing a study made in the public 
Schools of Saint Louis, Missouri, revealed that one out of four grade-school 
children examined was found to need eye care.* Nyswander pointed out that 


Many cases of defective vision among school children are not known to 
teachers and other school officials? 


3 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Education: The 
Handicapped and Gifted (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1932), pp. 126-127. 

* Let There Be Sight for All (Washington, D.C.: National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 1950). 

5 Dorothy B. Nyswander, Solving School Health Problems (New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1942) 
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2. From 3 to 6 percent of all school children have hearing defects of 
sufficient severity to interfere with their progress in school. Teachers appear 
to be less aware of defective hearing than they are of defective vision, although 
deafness may have more serious effects upon normal school progress and social 
adjustment. Almost twice as many boys as girls suffer from impaired hearing. 

3. Dental defects appear to be occurring among school children about 
six times as rapidly as they are being corrected. Dental defects accounted for 
one of every five rejections by the armed services during World War II. This 
is particularly disquieting when it is known that the minimum requirement 
was only six pairs of opposing teeth out of a total of fourteen pairs. For the 
men finally inducted, more than 1,400,000 bridges and dentures were made 
and 31 million cavities were filled. 

4. Public Health Reports suggest that many of the defects of men re 
jected for military service could have been prevented. Among the men who 
had been reared in five North Carolina orphanages, only 1.4 percent were 
rejected, whereas the rejection rate for the state as a whole was 44.6 percent. 
The difference is attributed to better pediatric and surgical care afforded the 
children in the orphanages as compared with that available to other children 
in the state. A study of young men from Hagerstown, Maryland, showed that 
defects of vision and dentation leading to rejection by the armed services had 
been recorded on school health records fifteen years prior to the rejection. 

5. Recent efforts to provide compensatory educational opportunities for 
culturally deprived children have revealed that the health needs of these chil- 
dren have frequently been neglected. 

Although authorities may not agree on the exact proportion of prevent 
able defects occurring among school children, there seems to be general agree 
ment that there is a need for effective school health services that begin 1" 
early childhood and provide for home-school-community cooperation In pre 
venting defects and in correcting those that are remediable. 


Purposes of School Health Services 

School health services are provided through the cooperative efforts of the 
school, the local health department, parents, physicians, nurses, dentists, civic 
clubs, and other citizens of the community. These services are provided oF 
the purpose of taking care of emergencies, preventing the spread of COT 
municable diseases, discovering and correcting physical defects, and giving 
pupils and their parents the guidance they need in solving their own healt 
problems. 

Health services may be used as educative experiences for increasing the 
knowledge, improving the attitudes, and influencing the behavior of children 
in relation to health problems. For example, the teacher may take advantag 


‘ H t 
€ Public Health Service, Public Health Reports (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1951), p. 607. 
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of the immunization program to teach children how immunization helps the 
body build defenses against disease. The film Defense against Invasion may be 
used for this purpose. The teacher may also take advantage of the heightened 
interest manifested during epidemics and accidents to instruct pupils on what 
should and should not be done in such circumstances. 


Types of School Health Services 


The modern elementary school provides many types of health services. 
Some of the more important ones are discussed in the next several paragraphs. 

CARE OF EMERGENCIES It is the responsibility of the elementary school 
Principal to see that the school has clearly defined programs relating to the 
Care of emergencies, that teachers and children understand these programs, 
and that the programs are made effective when emergencies arise. In every 
School some accidents will happen and some children will have sudden illness. 
Teachers should know what procedures they are authorized to use in such 
cases. The children should also know these procedures so that their attempts 
to be helpful at times of accidents or sudden illness will not make matters 
Worse and cause needless suffering. 

The following policies are generally recognized as sound by competent 
€ducational and medical authorities: 


1. The school staff, in cooperation with medical advisers, should prepare 
4 written statement of procedures to be followed in cases of accidents or 
Sudden illness. - 

.. 2. There should be at least one staff member, who is well trained in first 
aid, present at all times. . ] 

3. The school should have an adequate supply of first-aid materials and 
first-aid manuals containing directions for their use. X 

4. Members of the school staff should not diagnose a condition and 
should administer medications only when prescribed by a physician. 

5. Sick or injured children should not be sent home alone. Parents should 
ontacted immediately and asked to state to what physician, hospital, or 
Ome address the child should be taken. . , 

6. If neither parent can be reached, the pupil’s own family physician 
Should be contacted. The pupil's permanent health record should contain 
the name, address, and telephone number of his family physician. 

7. Members of the school staff should know what treatment facilities 
are available in the community and be prepared to help parents who are new 
In the community or who have no family physician to find these facilities. 
A list of the physicians and hospitals in the community should be posted in 
the Principal’s office, giving names, addresses, and telephone numbers. 

8. If school physicians or nurses are available they will be expected to 


bec 
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take charge of emergencies, but their responsibility should be limited strictly 
to emergency care and should end when the parents place the child in the 
care of the family physician. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES The school 
shares with the home and the community the responsibility for prevention 
and control of communicable diseases. Because children are required by law 
to attend school, because the incidence of communicable diseases is quite high 
among school-age children, and because many cases of such diseases are dis- 
covered while children are at school, it is obvious that the school has consid- 
erable, though by no means sole, responsibility for the prevention and control 
of such diseases. The principal responsibilities of the school in the control of 
communicable diseases consist of encouraging parents to make full use of 
immunizations and other preventive measures, conducting daily observations 
for symptoms of communicable diseases, seeing that children who are ill are 
not allowed to attend school, notifying parents when communicable diseases 
have occurred among the child’s classmates, and protecting children against 
exposure to communicable diseases by providing sanitary buildings and ade- 
quate washroom facilities. 

The policy of awarding certificates for perfect attendance—a policy en 
couraged by the distribution of state school funds on the basis of average daily 
attendance—sometimes hinders the efforts of the school to control the sprea 
of communicable diseases. There are methods of motivating regular attend- 
ance that are less harmful to the health of the child and his classmates. Fur- 
thermore, experience has proved that the exclusion from school of children 
who show symptoms of the beginnings of communicable diseases or who are 
suffering from severe colds does less damage to attendance records in the long 
tun than the spread of colds or diseases, which results in prolonged absences 
of more children.” 

_ HEALTH GUIDANCE The health guidance program is concerned with 
discovering the health needs and problems of children and with helping them 
and their parents find ways of meeting these needs. It is a means of promoting 
better cooperation among the home, the school, and the community for the 
purpose of protecting and improving the health of each child. Discovering 
the health needs of children involves such activities as the preschool roundup, 
developing a health history for each child, daily health inspection and screen 
ing by the teacher, dental examinations, medical examinations, and confer- 
ences with parents. 

The preschool roundup program, which is usually conducted during the 
summer before the child enters school for the first time, has done much to 
make parents aware of the health needs of children, Where such programs 


7 American Association of School Administrators, p. 329. 
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are conducted the child who enters school for the first time has had a medical 
examination and a dental examination and has been given the necessary 
vaccinations and immunizations. If he has any physical defects, such as im- 
Paired vision or hearing, the school is informed and can be prepared to alter 
the child’s program to take care of these handicaps. 

A dependable health history for each child provides invaluable informa- 
tion for the health guidance program. It will reveal whether or not the child 
is examined regularly by his family physician and dentist; what contagious 
diseases he has had; the dates of immunizations and vaccinations; environ- 
mental and hereditary health data; and habits relating to rest, play, sleep, 
and nutrition. 

Daily observation by the teacher for the purpose of detecting signs of 
abnormality is an important source of information concerning the health 
needs of children. For example, a teacher discovered during the physical- 
education period that one girl had symptoms of curvature of the spinal col- 
umn. She reported this observation to the parents, who then had the child 
€xamined by a bone specialist and found that the child needed regular and 
Prolonged treatment to prevent her from becoming hopelessly deformed. 

There has been a trend in recent years to de-emphasize the annual school 

ealth examination. This has resulted from the facts that medical, dental, 
and nursing personnel often do not have time for more than a hasty examina- 
tion and that the records of the examination have frequently been filed but 
not followed up. Although the best school examination cannot replace ex- 
aminations made by the family physician or dentist in his properly equipped 
Office or Clinic, many children do not have the services of either a family 
Physician or dentist. It is therefore necessary that the schools provide for 
Periodic examinations of these children either by school physicians or by 
Public health personnel. Following the school health examination, the staff 
9f the school should maintain contact with the parents to see that further 

iagnosis, correction, and treatment are carried out either by private physicians 
or by community health agencies. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

The content, activities, and materials for health instruction should be 
Planned as carefully as those for any other phase of the elementary school 
Curriculum, Emphasis on healthful living as the primary objective of health 
Education does not in any way minimize the importance of accurate informa- 
tion as a foundation for intelligent behavior. Suggestions relating to appro- 
Priate content, activities, and materials are included in the next main section 
that follows. Health instruction, like instruction in other curriculum arcas, 
Needs to take into account some of the crucial problems created by rapid 
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changes in our culture. Certainly, water pollution, air pollution, and dae 
evidence concerning the health hazards involved in smoking need specia 
attention. 


Water Pollution 


We have about as much rainfall as we have ever had and we are building 
more and larger dams to impound water, but we have a shortage of clean water 
that threatens our health and impedes our economic growth. As our PT. 
lation increases we need more water; as more of us move to the cities € 
have higher standards of living, the demands for water increase pmi 
demands for water are nearly eight times the 1900 level). Industrial use o 
water has increased eleven times since 1900, and irrigation uses 141 billion 
gallons a day compared to 22.2 billion gallons a day in 1900. Many of our 
people have more leisure time than ever before, more people enjoy water 
sports, increasing the demand for recreational water resources. 

At the same time that our use of water is increasing, the wastes we dump 
into our water are also increasing: miles of stream are being lost each year to 
fishing and millions of fish are being killed because of waste products Mx 
dumped into streams; both the Gulf coast and the Atlantic coast have ha 
epidemics of hepatitis because of polluted water; and water pollution con- 
tinues to grow as more complex waste products are finding their way into ww 
water supplies. "Used" water, which has been treated with chemicals an 
subjected to physical processes, is already an important source of water, but 
this process is expensive and the product is becoming poorer in quality.* d 

Many constructive efforts are being made to abate water pollution: fe 2 
eral grants to states and cities to build waste treatment facilities, legislation, 
research, and public information services. Children in elementary schools 
cannot, of course, make a major contribution to the solution of this health 
problem. They can, however, become aware of the extent of this hazard t° 
their own health and of the measures that are being taken to meet the prob- 
lem. The teacher can obtain useful material dealing with this problem from 
the Division of Water Supply and Pollution Control, Public Health Service 


United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing 
ton, D.C. 


Air Pollution 


Another serious health hazard that has been created by comparatively 
recent changes in our society is that of air pollution. Opinions differ on the 
health hazards involved in the fallout from nuclear testing; the situation 1 
serious enough to be mentioned frequently by public officials as one of the 
reasons for such developments as the recent Test Ban "Treaty. 


8 See Public Health Service Publication No. 958, The Struggle for Clean Water 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1962). 
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__ The struggle for pure air to breathe increases as more people move to 
Cities, as more automobiles are used, and as industrial production increases. 
Again, no one expects children in elementary schools to come up with a solu- 
tion to the problem of air pollution; they can, however, become aware of the 
nature of this health problem and begin to comprehend the methods used 
to combat it. 


Smoking 


_ Another health hazard that has been receiving a great deal of attention 
In recent years is that of smoking, particularly cigarette smoking. Researchers 
have been trying for about thirty years to learn how smoking affects the hu- 
man body; thousands of documents containing medical evidence have been 
Produced. An advisory committee to the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service spent more than a year reviewing the evidence. Their conclu- 
sions were published in Smoking and Health, issued by the Public Health 
Service in January 1964. Outstanding conclusions of this Committee have 


been stated as follows: 


_  l Cigarette smoking is by far the most important cause of lung cancer 
in men. 

2. Cigarette smoking also see 
cancer in women, although much 
smokers. 

3. The longer a man sm 
the greater the risk that he wi 
tisk by quitting cigarettes. 

4. Cigarette smoking is the most i 
and cigarette smokers are more likely 
are nonsmokers. 

5. There is a connection between 
(a serious lung disease). Cigarette smo 
dying from emphysema. 

6. Among men who smo 
deaths from coronary artery disease 
nonsmokers.? 


Other sources estimate that death rates from lung cancer among men 
have increased more than seven times during the past twenty-five years; that 
9f those now alive, 2,100,000 will die of the disease; and that cigarette smoking 
15 also closely associated with other diseases such as peptic ulcers and cancer 
of the bladder. 


9 Children’s Bureau Publication No. 424, Smoking, 


D.C.: US. Government Printing Office, 1964). 
19 Dean F. Davies, “The Black, Grey, and Brighter Sides of the Lung Cancer Story," 


Pig Health News (Trenton, N.J.: State Department of Health), February 1963, pp. 


ms to be the most important cause of lung 
less research has been done among women 


okes, and the more cigarettes he smokes daily, 
1l develop lung cancer. He can cut down this 


mportant cause of chronic bronchitis, 
to die from chronic bronchitis than 


cigarette smoking and emphysema 
kers seem to face a greater risk of 


ke cigarettes, there is a higher proportion of 
(heart disease) than there is among 


Health and You (Washington, 
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Much of the material about the hazards of smoking that is available to 
teachers applies to teenage children; indeed, parents are advised that the best 
time to begin teaching about smoking may be about the time the child is in 
the seventh grade. Opportunities exist, however, much earlier than this for 
building a factual background concerning the problem. Children can learn 
about the respiratory system—trachea, bronchial tubes, and lungs. They can 
learn about the heart and what functions it performs. They can study dis- 
eases and what happens to the heart and the lungs. It is generally agreed that 
teaching is more effective than preaching in relation to these health hazards. 


Community Problems and Resources 

The interests of children are related to the conditions existing in the 
local community. The health needs of children can be met only as the com- 
munity, as well as the school, becomes a healthful place in which to live. An 
understanding of the health problems and resources of the community is, 
therefore, an indispensable part of curriculum planning. What are the lead- 
ing causes of death in the community, county, and state? How are food- 
handling places regulated in the interests of health? What needs to be done 
about the city dump, street cleaning, public safety, and rats and mosquitoes? 
A community survey involving these and other items that influence health m 
the community should be made as a background for curriculum planning. 
Children in the elementary school can learn to work with parents and other 
interested citizens to improve community health conditions. 


Cooperative Planning 


The development of a functional program of health instruction involves 


ORGANIZING THE PROGRAM 


Just as there is a need for learning combinations in arithmetic and A 
cabulary in reading, so there is a need for building a factual basis for healthfu’ 
living. This does not mean, however, that facts must always be learned by 
abstract drill or by reciting from a textbook during a period set aside for 
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health instruction alone. No single method of incorporating health instruc- 
tion into the curriculum will suffice; the well-organized program will give 
proper emphasis to incidental teaching, to correlation with other curriculum 
areas, and to direct teaching. 


Incidental Teaching 

In the primary grades, health instruction consists largely in helping chil- 
dren live more healthfully each day and in making use of incidents as they 
arise in connection with school living to improve health practices and un- 
derstanding. The alert teacher finds many opportunities for relating health 
Instruction to such experiences as dental and medical examinations, immuni- 
zations, weighing and measuring, moming inspection, hand washing, play- 
ground activities, and the lunch period. Incidental teaching of health can 
continue to supplement direct teaching in the grades above the primary level. 


Correlation with Other Curriculum Areas 

Opportunities for developing understanding of health problems and in- 
fluencing health behavior exist in many curriculum areas. Oral and written 
Composition may well utilize content relating to health; arithmetic provides 
Opportunities for such experiences as constructing height-and-weight charts 
and computing the caloric values of foods and the percentages of deaths 


Caused by certain diseases; science provides opportunities for learning the prin- 


ciples of reproduction, growth, and survival; the social studies provide oppor- 
shelter, and other problems relating 


tunities for studying about food, clothing, i 
to health and safety in the home and community as well as in other countries; 
and music, art, and drama may well employ content from the area of health. 
In a school that is organized on the “self-contained-classroom” basis, the 
teacher is in a very favorable position for taking advantage of opportunities 
for health teaching in connection with other school experiences. If the de- 
Partmental organization is in use, a great deal of cooperative planning on the 
Part of the school staff is necessary in order to avoid duplications and serious 
Omissions in content and activities relating to health. 


The Direct Teaching of Health 

Since health is recognized as one of r 
education, it should be given at least as much time and attention as any other 
curriculum area. The teacher and administrator should see that whatever time 
is necessary for fostering the health of pupils is available and used. In many 
schools this problem is solved, in part at least, by setting aside a definite time 
in the daily schedule for health instruction so that it will not be neglected. 
is a term used to describe a situation in which one 


oa departmentalized organization in which one 
language arts, and another, the social studies. 


the most important objectives of 


" 11 The “self-contained classroom" 
Peet teaches all the subjects in contrast t 
Cacher teaches arithmetic, another teaches the 
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Appropriate Content and Activities 


Health instruction in the elementary school usually centers around m 
development of understanding, attitudes, and behavior related to (1) nee 
hygiene, (2) nutrition, (3) communicable diseases, (4) sanitation, (5) 
and relaxation, (6) posture, (7) clothing, and (8) safety. The following ae 
line is presented to illustrate appropriate content and activities in each 
these areas. No effort has been made to assign specific topics to grade levels; 


obviously most of the topics will be given attention in each grade on varying 
levels of difficulty. 


CARE or tHE Bopy 
1. Learning some of the elementary facts about the structure of the 
human body; 
2. Learning the importance of bathing regularly; 
3. Forming the habit of using only one’s own towel; 


4. Waiting at least one hour after eating before swimming or taking a 
bath; 


5. Protecting the skin from sunburn; 


6. Protecting the skin by proper dietary habits and by using adequate 
water and a mild soap; 


7. Avoiding squeezing blackheads, boils, or pimples; 
8. Keeping fingernails clean and neatly trimmed; 
9. Coming to school with clean, well-brushed hair; 
10. Learning to brush one’s teeth in the proper manner twice a day; 
11. Refraining from biting hard substances; 
12. Understanding the need for regular dental checkups; 
13. Understanding that excessive use of sweets is injurious to the teeth; 
14. Forming the habit of washing the ears thoroughly and carefully; 
15. Avoiding drafts and strong winds blowing into the ears; 
16. Learning to recognize symptoms of ear trouble and going to 4 
physician promptly when such Symptoms appear; 
17. Keeping the fingers away from the nose; * 
18. Using a clean handkerchief or piece of soft paper for nasal discharges; 
19. Learning what kind of shoes are best for growing feet; 
20. Reading with proper light, resting the eyes occasionally, and 1€ 
fraining from looking at the sun or bright lights; 


21. Understanding the need for frequent examinations of the eyes. 


Prorer Foops 
1. Making a chart showing the basic foods; 
2. Knowing the foods that build strong teeth; 
3. Learning how fresh foods should be washed and peeled; 
4. Learning how extreme heat and cold affect the digestion; 


5. Demonstrating the harmful effects of fried and highly scasoned 
foods; 
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. Understanding the importance of proper mastication of foods; 

. Learning how cheerfulness and relaxation aid digestion; 

. Discussing the harmful effects of eating between meals; 

. Making charts showing proper foods for various weather conditions; 
. Planning a well-balanced breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


CO 000-10 


= 


Conracrious DISEASES 


1. Learning to drink from fountains properly; 
2. Keeping pencils, fingers, and money out of the mouth; 
3. Demonstrating the proper method of covering the mouth when 
coughing or sneezing; 
4. Staying at home when one has a cold or other illness; 
. Keeping away from crowded places during an epidemic; 
. Seeing a film on immunization to learn its importance; 
. Learning how immunization helps the body fight diseases; 
. Learning the importance of safe water and milk sources; 
. Learning methods of protecting ourselves against flies. 


oonau 


SANITATION 


. Understanding what constitutes sanitary drinking facilities; 


. Demonstrating the proper way to wash, rinse, and dry hands; 
ty health laws; 


. Learning the most important communi 
. Helping to maintain a clean and sanitary school, home, and com- 
munity; 
5. Taking part in community clean-up campaigns; 

6. Making plans for helping to keep the home sanitary by washing dishes, 
caring for the refrigerator, keeping the kitchen clean, taking care of the 
bathroom, keeping the bedroom clean and orderly, cleaning and dusting, 


disposing of waste. 


Tou) NJ) 


Rest, SLEEP, AND RELAXATION 

1. Getting 10-12 hours of sleep if the child is under eleven years old; 

2. Forming the habit of taking regular rest periods during the day; 

3. Planning play so that one does not become overfatigued; 

4. Planning work, study, and recreation so that they do not interfere 
with getting the right amount of sleep; 

5. Sleeping with lights out and in a comfortable position; 

6. Using light, warm covers, 


7. Demonstrating how sleep and rest are necessary for convalescence. 


POSTURE 
sitting and standing erect, walking 


1. Choosing chairs of suitable size, 
g from putting hands into pockets; 


without scuffing one’s feet, and refrainin 
2. Taking corrective exercises when prescribed; 
3. Wearing appropriately fitted shoes and clothing; 
4. Taking part in group games that develop muscles; 
5. Dramatizing good posture, slouch, and stoop; 
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6. Avoiding hurry and overexcitement; 

7. Guarding against fatigue; 

8. Making surveys of what can be done to improve posture; 

9. Learning the influence of posture on bones and organs; 
10. Pointing the toes straight ahead when standing or walking. 


CLOTHING 

l. Learning the importance of wearing raincoat and rubbers during rainy 
weather; 

2. Learning why clothes need to be washed, cleaned, and pressed; 

3. Planning and selecting appropriate cloth for the season; 

4. Making a scrapbook showing seasonal clothing; 

5. Learning how cottons and linens permit air to pass through and 
perspiration to evaporate; how furs and woolens retain warmth; j 

6. Demonstrating how white or light-colored materials reflect the sun s 
tays, whereas black or dark colors absorb the rays; 

7. Demonstrating the proper way to hang up hats, coats, and sweaters. 


SAFETY 

1. Telling one’s own name, address, and telephone number; 

2. Refraining from talking to or riding with strangers; 

3. Refraining from playing in the street or on the highway; : 

4. Learning how to ride a bicycle safely, learning the city regulations 
about bicycles, learning to give traffic signals; 

5. Demonstrating how to care for bicycles and how to ride them safely; 

6. Knowing first-aid measures, including measures for hiccoughs, nose 
bleed, and what to do when a person catches on fire; 
7. Crossing the street at corners, looking both ways, and obeying traffic 
signals; 

8. Knowing safe practices in swimming and boating; 

9. Distinguishing between safe and unsafe places and materials for play- 


Materials and Methods Used in Health Instruction 


Modern textbooks for use in the health-instruction program are available 
in increasing variety and improved quality. There can be little question that 
an elementary school should have available for use one or more of the € 
cellent series of textbooks now on the market. They provide ideal reading 
material for children, suggestions for teachers relating to suitable content, a? 
useful data relating to health problems. The textbook does not, however, cor 
stitute the only source of instructional material. Instructional materials shoul 
include printed materials, such as books, magazines, newspapers, and pam 
phlets; audio-visual resources, such as motion pictures, slides, graphs, models, 
posters, and charts; and environmental materials found in the home, school, 
and community. 
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The following criteria should be observed in the selection of materials 
for health instruction: 


1. Materials should be scientifically sound. 

2. Materials selected should provide for individual differences and needs. 

3. Materials selected should provide for progression in activities and 
present opportunities for growth. 

4. Materials selected should be closely related to experiences of children 
$0 that they will be meaningful. 

5. Materials selected should have important content and not merely en- 


tertainment appeal. 


. Whether or not a period is set aside in the primary grades for health 
instruction, efforts should be made to direct the attention of teachers to the 
health opportunities and responsibilities related to their teaching. Methods 
of introducing health instruction into the curriculum in the primary grades 
include (1) using routine daily experiences, such as the morning inspection; 
the school lunch; rest periods; use of toilets, washbowls, and drinking foun- 
tains; examinations, immunizations, and play periods; and adaptation of cloth- 
ing to weather conditions; (2) helping children explore and understand the 
health aspects of the environment by studying about milk, water, food, hous- 
ing, clothing, pets, plants, industries, and transportation; and (3) using health 
readers and dramatic play. The extent to which each of these methods is used 
depends upon the needs of the group, the availability of materials, and the 
Skill and understanding of the teacher. . 

Health instruction in the grades above the primary will continue to em- 
phasize guidance in healthful living and in understanding the environment, 
Taking use of books, and dramatization. As the child grows older, he has 
More need for developing a factual background for healthful living, but the 
materials used should be closely related to his interests and needs. There is 
an increasing need for a variety of learning activities, including projects, prob- 
lems, units, and other experiences in group planning. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The curriculum of the elementary school is not well rounded unless it 
Provides for regularly scheduled classes in physical education, attended by all 
Pupils. Physical education is an integral part of the elementary school curricu- 
lum rather than merely a series of exercise periods; it contributes to many of 


the most important objectives of education in a democratic society. Children 


are so constituted that they need an enormous amount of exercise for the 
respiration, and other bodily 


normal development of muscles, circulation, 
functions; their normal social development requires opportunities for devel- 


oping recreational interests and skills and for learning to play with others, to 
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choose and respect leaders, and to follow the rules of the game. The monot- 
onous, tense, and highly emotionalized work in which many people engage 
today, together with the increasing amount of leisure time available, make the 
development of recreational interests and skills a social necessity. The poten- 
tial values of a good physical-education program for personality development 
and effective living should not be overlooked; there is no better way to estab- 
lish easy and companionable human relations, develop friendships, and learn 
how to be both a good leader and a good follower than through a modern 
program of physical education. 


Objectives of the Modern Physical-Education Program 


During the past few decades, the objectives of physical education have 
been broadened to include the development of the entire personality of the 
pupil rather than merely to provide “physical training.” Physical education 
contributes to health, strength, social living, and the development of enduring 
recreational interests and skills. These objectives may be stated more specifi- 
cally as follows: 


1. To aid in the development of strength, physical fitness, and organic 
power; 

2. To provide a means of self-expression and to contribute to mental 
health; : 

3. To contribute to the social development of children by providing 
Opportunities to play with other children; 

4. To provide a means of relaxation from the more formal aspects of the 
school program; 

5. To develop recreational interests and skills that can be used for whole- 
some leisure activities after school has been completed; 

6. To provide opportunities for pleasure and satisfaction through the 
release of physical and emotional energy; 

7. To develop habits of good sportsmanship that will help build char- 
acter and good citizenship; 


8. To develop the ability to appreciate rhythmics as a participant or 4 
spectator. 


The Interests and Needs of Children: A Basis for Physical Education 


In the planning of the physical-education program the interests and needs 
of children of a given age level must be considered and the developmenta 
status of each child must be determined. The teacher must begin with each 
child where he is, for a third-grade child may still be at the kindergarten leve 
in neuromuscular development. Techniques available for determining the 
developmental status of children include observation, a study of health rec- 
ords, and conferences with parents, physicians, and nurses. A study of the 
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motor characteristics of children, such as that prepared by Gesell and Ilg," 
provides suggestions for selecting appropriate activities for the physical educa- 
tion program. 


Scope of the Physical-Education Program 

The modern physical-education program includes many different types 
of activities to ensure that each child will have an opportunity to enjoy the 
feeling of satisfaction that results from participation in activities adapted to 
his needs and abilities. The following types are generally recognized as suit- 
able for elementary school children: 

FREE PLAY For many years psychologists have been pointing out the 
value of dramatic play for sound emotional growth. For some children, play 
18 a safety valve; they act out their hopes, their fears, their hostilities, and their 
aggressions as they engage in house or war or cowboy play or a similar activity. 
Kindergarten and primary teachers, recognizing the value of play, have at- 
tempted to provide the kinds of equipment and opportunities that would 
€ncourage this kind of play. In many classrooms there is a housekeeping cor- 
her equipped with doll bed, dolls, play stove, table and chairs, dishes, cup- 
boards, dress-up clothes, and the like. A corner for block play, equipped with 
unit blocks and miniature airplanes, cars, trucks, and the like, also encourages 
800d dramatic play. , . 

During the time set aside for free play a small group may gather in this 
Corner to dress themselves up and play at being father or mother, doctor or 
nurse, Five-year-old Richard, who feared the doctor, listened to the Teddy 
bear's heartbeat, took his temperature, and gave him a "shot" while the Teddy 

Car protested vigorously and the “doctor” reassured him. Playing the role 
Of sick child gave Richard the opportunity to express his own fears and hos- 
tilities; playing the role of doctor helped to give Richard assurance that the 
discomfort would be momentary. 

On the playground, children’s undirected play may center around the 
Equipment with which the yard is provided. Many schools are finding that 
the conventional swings, slide, and merry-go-round offer expensive and limited 
Opportunities for play. A corner where children can dig, a knotted rope swing- 
Ing from a tree, packing boxes and walking boards, a cargo net suspended 
from poles for climbing provide for good vigorous activity at minimum cost. 

The seasonal games—hopscotch, jump rope, marbles, and the like— 
Which are so much a part of children’s culture, are an important part of play. 

hese games provide children with the opportunity to practice the rudiments 
of social organization. They make up their rules, decide who is going to be 


12 Arnold Gesell and Frances Ilg, The Child from Five to Ten (New York: Harper & 

Row, Publishers, 1945), p. 454; see also Department of Rural Education and American 

Ssociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Physical Education in Small 
Schools (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948), pp. 15-20. 
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included or excluded, and enforce their decisions with firmness and finality. 
The good teacher will observe children carefully at such play and help them 
to make decisions that will not be cruel and unjust to anyone in the group. 

TEAM GAMES Team games are related principally to athletic sports, 
and, in order to prevent discouragement, children should be introduced to 
them gradually. In the grades above the fourth, boys should usually be sepa- 
rated from girls. These games involve rather complicated skills, for which con- 
siderable practice is necessary in order to raise the level of performance. They 
offer many natural situations for developing desirable character traits. Team 
games include softball, touch football, basketball, and circle soccer. . 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES — [t is highly desirable to have activities in which 
the child responds physically, mentally, and emotionally to music or rhythm. 
Basic rhythms call for movements involving the use of the large muscles and 
do not require a high degree of coordination. Careful selection of music suited 
to the activity and frequent opportunities to practice are essential. The ideas 
on which the movements are based should come from the children themselves 
and should be based on actual experiences the children have had. The aim 
is to evoke free expression from the children themselves rather than an imita- 
tion of the teacher’s interpretation. 

STUNTS, PYRAMIDS, AND APPARATUS ACTIVITIES Stunts provide an €x 
cellent form of exercise, are easily organized, are economical of space and 
equipment, and are adaptable to many age levels. Pyramid building provides 
a place for everyone—including the very small child and the overweight child, 
who have difficulty in finding a place of importance in other games. dpi 
activities provide an opportunity for the development of certain groups 0 
muscles that contribute to good posture. " 

CLASSROOM GAMES Classroom games, such as "Farmer in the Dell 
and "Did You Ever See a Lassie?" are usually played when the weather 15 
not suitable for outdoor play, when Space is not available for other activities, 
or when certain children cannot participate in the more vigorous activities. 
They help toward the accomplishment of the social, the recreational, and, tO 
Some extent, the skill objectives of the physical-education program. 


Cooperative Planning of the Physical-Education Program 


In the primary grades, physical education is usually taught by the class 
room teacher with help, when possible, from supervisors with special prepara" 
tion in physical education. A minimum of fifteen minutes in the morning 
and again in the afternoon, exclusive of recess periods, should be devoted t? 
physical education. In the grades beginning with the fourth, one period : 
thirty minutes should be devoted to physical education daily under the direc- 
tion of the classroom teacher or a teacher with special preparation in pum. 
education. A curriculum guide, prepared through the cooperative efforts O 
administratos, supervisors, teachers, pupils, and parents, can provide suggc* 
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tions regarding appropriate activities, materials, plans for evaluation of prog- 
ress, and suggestions for integrating physical education with other curriculum 
areas. It is desirable to have the same group plan both the health and the 
physical-education programs, because the two overlap at many points. Like 
other parts of the elementary school curriculum, the program in health and 
physical education requires continuous study, modification, and evaluation. 


SUMMARY 


] 1. Health is more than the absence of disease and infirmity; it is a posi- 
tive quality of life that enables the individual to “Jive most and serve best.” 
2. Education for healthful living takes into account the total personality 
of the child and the total environment that is influencing his development. 
3. By providing adequate opportunities for healthful living, the home, 
the school, and the community can do much to make the basic tenets of 
democracy a reality for every child. 
4. An adequate school health program includes a healthful school en- 
vironment, school health services, health instruction, and a physical-education 
Program. 
5. The present condition of the educational plant and equipment in 
Many American communities constitutes a severe handicap to the school staff 
in the effort to meet the health needs of children. 
5 6. School health services include provision for emergency care in cases of 
injuries and sudden illness, the control of communicable diseases, and health 


counseling. 


7. Elementary schools can improve health instruction through a study 


9f the health interests and needs of children, through surveys of community 
health problems and resources, and through cooperative planning. 

8. The objectives of health education center around the improvement 
of health understanding, attitudes, and habits of children and adults in the 
community. 

" 9. Health instruction may 

me bes other curriculum areas, and 

aside specifically for that purpose. 

10. Physical itum should be regarded as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum rather than as merely an exercise period. 

11. Physical education contributes to health, strength, social adjustment, 


and the development of lasting recreational interests and skills. u 
_ 12. A study of the interest, needs, and developmental characteristics of 
children provides a basis for selecting activities appropriate for the physical- 


education program. 
- 13. The physical-education 
tes to ensure that each child wi 


take the form of incidental teaching, correla- 
direct teaching of health during periods 


program should include many types of activi- 
Il have a chance to enjoy the feeling of satis- 
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faction that comes from participating in activities suited to his interests and 
needs. . 3 

14. All pupils should be expected to participate in the phiysicapeducatibn 
program; those who are unable to participate in the more vigorous forms o 
activity should be given the opportunity to engage in modified activities. 

15. Administrators, teachers, pupils, and parents should engage in con- 
tinuous evaluation of the program in health and physical education and in 
making plans for its improvement. 
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iM following represent only a few of the 

education, The teacher should contact the fi 
€ state university, or the state department o 
ese areas, 


films available on health and physical 
Im service in the local school system, 
f education for lists of films in 


Alexander Learns Good Health. An eleven-minute sound film showing how 
Alexander improves his habits with proper diet, rest, cleanliness, exercise— 

. 4nd later pitches a winning game. (Coronet Films) T 
!Cycle Safety Skills. An eleven-minute sound film emphasizing performance 
techniques, traffic rules and procedures, and bicycle inspection practices that 
D make for good cyclers today and good motorists tomorrow. (Coronet Films) 
ental Health: How and Why. An cleven-minute sound film showing the rela- 
tion of diet to the growth and decay of teeth and the latest techniques of oral 


hygiene. (Coronet Films 
Foods that Good oe A An eleven-minute sound film showing the rela- 


tion of good health to the foods we eat. (Coronet Films) 
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Learning about Our Bodies. An eleven-minute sound film designed to familiarize 
children with the basic structure of the human body and the position an 
function of major organs. (Coronet Films) s 

Physical Education for Primary Grades. A twenty-two-minute sound film showing 
methods and forms of physical education that encourage purposeful activity 
for children. (Iowa State University) T 

Physical Education Procedures for Elementary Schools. A twenty-two-minu » 
sound film intended for use with teacher-training classes. (Iowa State Uni 
versity) "- 

Schools for Tomorrow. A twenty-two-minute sound film dealing with > 
planning of school buildings. Shows how one community used IBS 
advisory groups, school personnel, an architect, and a school building con 
sultant to help plan their schools. (Wayne State University ) 

Simple Stunts. A ten-minute sound film 
Tequiring little or no equipment. Emphasizes safety. (Coronet Films) PON 

Target: Tooth Decay. An eleven-minute sound film that emphasizes the a 
portance of community cooperation in a dental program; encourages es 
formation of local committees to provide for fluoride treatment. (Education 
Materials Center, University of Oklahoma) 
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A NEW LOOK AT PLAYGROUNDS 


In the rush to house America’s exploding population of school chil- 
dren, thousands of new school buildings have been constructed. For the 
Most part, their sites have been carefully planned so that play space is 
adequate. Until recently, however, equipment has been the traditional 
seesaws, swings, and horizontal bars. This photo is illustrative of a marked 
trend toward a different type of equipment, with forms suggestive of 
sculpture and so designed as to encourage creative play. The new equip- 
ment is also safer; heavy swings on long steel chains have given way to 
lighter yet even stronger materials. 

The equipment illustrated is designed for children in the primary 
grades. Indeed, stationary pieces are rarely appropriate for pupils in 
grades above the third. In the past, teachers have relied upon group 
Sames—baseball, touch-football, volley-ball, and the like—as playground 
activities for older children. There is growing recognition, however, of the 
fact that individual sports as well as team sports have a place in the 
Physical education curriculum. Boys and girls growing up in America 
today will mature in an age of automation, where more and more 
Processes will be carried on without benefit of manpower, and where the 
work week will be appreciably shortened. There will be more time for 
recreation and more need for vigorous physical activity to counteract the 
effects of sedentary living. Even with limited resources, teachers can help 
build in pupils an interest in games and sports that do not require large 
numbers of participants. Horseshoes, bowls, sand piles for broad-jumping, 
and a short track for running are not difficult to provide and are suggestive 
9f a more diversified approach to the physical-education program than 


the traditional group games. 


Play Sculptures, Creative Playthings, Inc. Princeton, New Jersey, and Los Angeles, Cali- 
Ornia 
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Problems and Projects 


1. In the summer of 1965, the Office of Economic Opportunity initiated 
à summer-school project for culturally disadvantaged preschool children, de- 
Signed to compensate in part for learning deficits due to their impoverished 
environment. One of the goals of the project was to identify health defects 
and initiate remedial measures. Describe the teacher's role in carrying out 
this goal. 

2. In an affluent America, the problem of obesity is on the rise. Some 
doctors think that obesity has its origins in poor food habits established in 
childhood. Americans consume large quantities of bakery products and sugared 
cereals; prepared foods facilitate the serving of rich and inexpensive desserts. 
List the learnings you would teach about the science of nutrition that would 
form the basis of proper food habits. Consult college texts on nutrition for 
your list. 

3. Teachers today are advised to emph BG 
health practices, rather than social mores. In teaching nutrition, for example, 
Such ideas as the basic nutrients in the four food groups and deficiency dis- 
Cases are emphasized rather than chewing food with one’s mouth closed and 
finishing everything on one’s plate. Similarly, in place of teaching neatness of 
dress, the health curriculum teaches how clothing conserves body heat. 

Critically evaluate health courses of study in your library. Concentrate on 
One grade. List examples of learnings to be taught that are drawn from the 
health sciences, Do you find any that are based solely upon social custom? 

hould these be taught pupils as health concepts? Explain. 

4. Design a piece of playground equipment for use in the primary grades 
5 the elementary school. Try to have the equipment meet the following 
Titeria: 


asize the science concepts in good 


a. It must be sturdy and safe. : ; 
b. As many as eight children must be able to use the equipment with- 


out undue delays and without dangerous overcrowding. 

c. The equipment should encourage creative play. 

d. The equipment should encourage physical activity that will develop 
coordination as well as strength. 


5. The Montrose school district is building a new elementary school to 
€ 350 pupils. A committee of teachers has been appointed to discuss with 
€ architect the layout of the playground. The space set aside for the play- 
Sound is 300 feet wide and 500 fect long. List the criteria that should govern 

1€ use of this space. 
6. Contrary to popular belief, 


hous 


not all American boys like baseball and 
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other team sports. Some prefer individual activities, or those in which only 
one or two other individuals participate. Suggest some playground activities 
for such pupils at the fifth- or sixth-grade level. Include only those that utilize 
inexpensive equipment. rich 

7. Mr. Gellerman is disturbed, when he takes up his duties as principal 
of Weber School, to find that at recess time all 400 pupils in the school go 
out at the same time to share a small, hard-surfaced playground with no 
equipment. There they mill about for fifteen minutes while two teachers 
watch to see that there is no disorder and to guard against accidents. 

What changes might Mr. Gellerman propose to the teachers at Weber 
to improve the recess period? What might be done to compensate for the 
lack of equipment until a budget item is obtained for this purpose? 


4 


Enriching 
and Beautifying Life: 
The Fine Arts 


In a society that is becoming increasingly 
standardized and mechanized, the individual needs a 
sense of personal self-realization more than ever 
before. This he can achieve to a considerable extent 
through the humanities—literature, language, and 
the arts. 

—Dorothy M. Fraser, Deciding What to Teach 
(Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1963), p. 110. 


The inner drive toward the beautiful in life is innate in all of us; it is one 
of the characteristics that differentiate man from the lower animals. Although 
creative efforts are more easily observed in young children than in adults, 
many aspects of adult life involve the use of creative ability. The architect 
who plans a house in terms of the needs of a particular family, the business- 
man who works out unique methods of reducing overhead or increasing sales, 
and the housewife who selects and arranges furniture in harmony with her 
Own tastes, are using creative ability, although perhaps without knowing it. 

he fine arts afford an infinite number of opportunities for releasing creative 
abilities, for self-expression, and for the enjoyment of the beautiful in life. 


THE FINE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 


The &ne arts seem to be firmly established as an integral part of the cle- 
mentary school curriculum. Music and art are no longer looked upon as 
Peripheral subjects designed for a few pupils with exceptional talents or for 
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those who expect to become professional musicians or artists. It is now gen- 
erally recognized that music and art should play important roles in the lives 
of all members of our society and should, therefore, be included in general 
education. 

State, county, and city school systems develop curriculum guides for 
music and art on the same basis that guides are developed for arithmetic, 
science, and other elementary school subjects. Many books, pamphlets, and 
professional journals provide teachers with up-to-date developments in me 
teaching of these subjects. Although the supply of well-qualified teachers 0 
music and art is limited, many elementary schools have special teachers for 
the intermediate and upper grades, and certification requirements usually 
include some work in music and art for all prospective elementary teachers. 

Today, few people seriously challenge the fact that the fine arts belong 
in the elementary school program. However, music educators, art educators 
and others responsible for planning the elementary school curriculum te 
ognize that careful planning and persistent efforts will be required in the years 
just ahead if these subjects are to make their maximum contributions to the 
kind of education demanded by the times. The urgency of the demand for 
scientific and technical education, the pressures for a more formal and d€ 


manding program of elementary education, the fear that our effort to provi E 
educational opportunities for all i 


gram of the elementary school. Jar 
Fortunately, a great deal of effort is being exerted to dispel the pop" ; 
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Esthetic Growth 

Art and music play an important part in the lives of everyone, not only 
professional artists and musicians. We are all constantly making choices that 
could be made more intelligently if we had some training in taste. Examples 
of these are the choice of homes, furnishings, clothing, public buildings, civic 
improvements, and entertainment. The culture of a community is not judged 
alone by its industries and other evidences of wealth, but by its libraries, 
theaters, symphony ochestras, art museums, and schools. The development of 
cultural values is an important responsibility of the school and it should begin 


in early childhood. 


The Productive Use of Leisure 

For the first time in history science and technology have made it possible 
for the world’s work to be done primarily by machines, leaving human beings 
with an increasing amount of leisure time on their hands to use as they see 


fit. Music and art have unique contributions to make to the constructive use 


of leisure time. 


Emotional Development 

The modern world requires the fu 
of youth, and there is an increasing amoun 
play an important role in the learning process. The common core of school 
experiences should provide for contact with those subjects and activities that 
appeal to the emotions. One writer has stated, “In the plainest language pos- 
Sible, we like music because it makes us feel good." ? If music and art cause 
Children to feel good about their school experiences, if the fun associated with 
Music and art is not thwarted, these subjects will make a significant contri- 
bution to the general education of children. . 

Experiences relating to the fine arts are provided for elementary school 
Children through experience units that cut across subject-matter lines, through 
making them a part of many curriculum arcas such as the social studies and 
the language arts, and through separate periods set aside specifically for con- 
Centrating on information and skills in the fine arts. 


Jest possible development of the minds 
t of evidence that the emotions 


MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 

No one who observes a normal child can fail to notice that music has 
3n appeal for him. The infant responds readily and happily to his mother’s 
Songs and lullabies; later, the child expresses his own feelings in chants and 
Melodies. If he is given proper guidance, from adults who understand not 


? Burmeister, p. 221. 
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only music but children as well, music will continue to be a means of help- 
ing him to express himself and to come to terms with the world about him. 

Unfortunately, many children soon begin to rebel against school singing 
note reading, and piano lessons. These children grow up without the rich 
musical heritage for which nature has equipped them. This is due not to the 
lack of a special talent or to any fault of music itself but to the presentation 
of music in the form of a patterned activity, far removed from the realities 
of their own living and natural interests. 

The importance of skills and knowledge for furthering musical growth 
must, of course, be recognized. In our efforts to develop the techniques of 
music, however, we must not overlook attitudes and opportunity for musical 
expression. The varying degrees of musical ability found in any group of chil- 
dren make it necessary to include in the program a variety of music activities 
so that every child can find some activity he can enjoy and in which he can 
achieve some measure of success. 


The Changing Concept of Teaching Music 


The contrast between the old and the new practices in teaching music 
is as sharp as that between the old and new practices in teaching other ete- 
mentary school subjects. The older practices in teaching music expressed the 
prevailing theory of learning, which emphasized drill on isolated parts. In the 
teaching of arithmetic, this meant drill on number combinations; in readin£ 
instruction, it meant rote memorization of the letters of the alphabet; an 
in music teaching, it meant drill on notation apart from singing or playing 
an instrument. 


„The newer practices, on the other hand, reflect the influence of the 0F 
ganismic theory of learnin 


sented as isolated parts, they 
is clearly recognized. 


Sound Principles of Learning and the Music Program 


The Principles of learning discussed in Chapter 2 apply to the mus 
program as well as to other areas of the elementary school curriculum. The 
musıc program should conform to the principles about to be discussed. d 

,THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTINUITY Growth is a sequentially organize 
chain of events. The teacher must consider what has gone before and what ss 
to follow in the growth of the child. Growth depends upon maturation © = 
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organism as well as stimuli from the environment. In a program of musical 
experiences, the importance of readiness for learning must be emphasized at 
all levels. There can be no material that is appropriate for all children at any 
certain grade level; the material should be presented when there is musical 
readiness for it. 

_ THE PRINCIPLE OF INTERACTION The reaction of the child to his en- 
vironment causes certain patterns of growth and behavior to be established, 
and these become a part of his developing personality. Human relations are 
improved in shared activities through such music experiences as playing in 
bands and listening to other children sing and play, as well as to phonographs, 
radio, television, and so on. 


. . THE PRINCIPLE OF BALANCE BETWEEN SECURITY 
1s the result of a shifting balance between security and adventure. Guidance 
should provide experiences that challenge the learner to more responsible 
behavior. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES Variations in biological 
characteristics, acted upon by variations in environment, produce unique per- 
Sonalities, Individual differences are found among children of all age levels in 
ability to learn, physical growth, emotional and social maturity, and personality. 

If the music program is well balanced, children can learn that music has 
Something to offer everyone. The alert music teacher will surround each child 
With conditions for the full development of his potentialities. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF LEARNING BY DOING Learnings become part of the 
Nervous system, in the form of memories, habits, attitudes, understandings, 
and skills; How well children learn anything depends upon how actively they 
ive it and how closely related the new experience is to experiences already 
ived and learned. Children enjoy singing nursery rhymes and other songs 
Telated to their everyday living. m 

THE PRINCIPLE OF LEARNING BY WHOLES Learning situations are most 
fective when attitudes, knowledges, and skills are related in terms of some 
need or purpose that challenges attention and action. Children tend to react 
to situations as a whole, and parts have meaning only as they are related to 
the whole. For example, the parts that make up the melody “Annie Laurie” 
"ave no meaning until they are put together to form the whole melody. After 
the children learn to appreciate the melody as a whole, work on the separate 
Parts will have meaning. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LEARNING BY EXAMPLE 
We wish to develop in children should exist in the teachers of children. To 


€velop in children an appreciation of tone quality, the teacher's own voice 

should be light and should approximate the quality of the children’s voices. 

€ teacher’s personality, enthusiasm, and spontaneity have much to do with 
the child’s reaction to all phases of music. 


AND ADVENTURE Growth 


The attitudes and skills that 
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Music to Every Child : 

The democratic philosophy of education stressed throughout this pao 
does not permit the policy of selection and elimination in elementary schoo 
music. Principals, teachers, parents, and even the specialists in music are 
realizing that it is not the function of the elementary school to train children 
to be musicians; special music schools exist for that purpose. It is the func- 
tion of music in the elementary school to develop those potentialities for 
growth in the enjoyment of and participation in music that are inherent in 
every child; to stimulate in every child a feeling for beauty; to provide a woo 
of self-expression; to enable him to use music to enrich all aspects of his life; 
to provide an outlet for imaginative thinking and feeling; and to equip him 
better to face the everchanging world about him. 


Experiences that Foster Musical Growth 

Every child, regardless of his performance ability, should have the P: 
portunity to participate in the music program. The child should be imbue f 
with confidence so that he is willing not only to take part in the activitics 
the group but also to volunteer to interpret a musical thought by y we 
To make this possible, a sufficient variety of experiences must be provided ; 
meet the interests of all members of the group. Although no sharply n 
lines can be drawn between them, the experiences that are used to ape) ; 
musical growth usually include singing, listening, rhythmic experiences, pla) 
experiences, and creative experiences. h 

The most widely used approach to music for children is made throng i 
singing. This part of the program calls for attention to the selection of soek 
suitable for rote singing, to music-reading readiness, to music reading for mor 
groups who can reasonably attain it, and to opportunities for individual an 
group performance. jt 
The teacher’s selection of material for singing is particularly importers 
Too often children have been taught slight, inconsequential songs that s 
make no pretense of being good music—simply because the songs happe” P 
to fit into a particular unit of work. Songs about the postman, the ann 
the farm, Eskimos, airplanes, and railroad trains, written especially for y 
dren, fit into this category. Children need, instead, music that they will p^ 
outgrow, music that is part of our cultural heritage, music they can share ge 
their families. Folk music helps fill these needs, This music is part wae 
culture, and, like our folk literature, ought to be taught to children. Lang 
helps us to see how and why folk songs can be used: 


These songs, dances and games came into being as a result of ped 
periences and needs of the human race. "They were not founded on it s 
or an eccentric vagary. For that reason they have a profound meaning God's 
who know them. The child who sings, “I got shoes, you got shoes, All 
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chillun got shoes,” unconsciously accepts the fact that, as an integrated 
member of the Universe, he too may walk all over “God’s Heaven.” The 
youngster warbling the popular “Driving Steel,” for the moment becomes a 
member of the adult world where work is hard and responsibility great. 
These songs are never outgrown; they act as a connecting link between 
generations. 

Folk songs reflect every emotion from joyousness to despair. They may 
bounce up and down on the nonsense level or walk a stately pace with an 
historical event. All types of songs have a place in the teaching repertory 
from the rowdy refrains of cowboy songs with their vigorous, hearty language 
to the gentle, nostalgic ballads. The choice of songs for different age groups 
depends mainly on the child’s comprehension of the subject matter and his 
response to the songs as a whole. In a repertory which includes a wide variety 
of songs, each will find its place without crowding out the others. It is the 
variety that will win the child’s confidence and sustain his enthusiasm for 
music. 

Words that seem difficult to adults are mastered without effort by 
youngsters. The repetition of chorus lines in sea chanties and spirituals makes 
them easy to sing, even at a first hearing. Before long children are vying for 
the solo lines of the verses without ever having been "taught" the words. It is 
not unusual for six- and seven-year-olds to go straight through the cumulative 
verses of such songs as the “Twelve Days of Christmas" without faltering. 
The rhythmic flow of words and music carries them along without conscious 


effort on their parts. . : 
In the same way songs with nonsense syllables fascinate children and 


they twist their tongues around the delicious syllables expertly. To realize the 
pleasure such singing can give, you have only to see the faces of boys and 
girls as they intrepidly sing the “Swapping Song,” with its “Wing-wang 
es to my Jack-straw straddles, to my John Fare faddle, to my long way 
ome." 

The cultural backgrounds, habits, and emotions of all the peoples in the 
world are mirrored in their folk songs. What better way is there to introduce 
to the coming leaders of the world their international and interracial friends! 
This kind of learning assimilated emotionally is, in lieu of actual experience, 
the most meaningful we can give them and therefore the most likely to remain 
with them. . 

The history and geography of our own country, too, come alive to the 
child who knows his great heritage of American songs, such as 


“Pye got a mule; her name is Sal; 
Fifteen miles on the Erie Canal" 


“We're Bound for Rio Grande” and the lumbering song 
' Through songs of this type the child learns of 
k of men who helped to build our country and 
s, Negro spirituals, work songs, songs of soldiers 
ks and the railroads and the rivers—all of these 


or the sea chanty 
“Cutting Down the Pines.’ 
another era and of the wor 
make it great. Cowboy song 
and sailors, songs of the doc 
tell tales of America in the making. 
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The mood of these vivid songs projects itself into the singer and ee 
sourceful teacher may use this effect to advantage. The interests of n 7 
may be unified with a humorous story such as we find in the ballads Ta 
Old Lord by the Northern Sea" and “The Farmer's Curst Wife," low spini 
can be raised by the rollicking *doo-da's" of “Sacramento,” or an i^a 
erous tumult can be calmed by the soothing words and melody of the cow 
boy who quiets his dogies in "Night Herding Song." -— 

These songs originated in the hearts of the people rather than in ij 
minds of scholars and artists. They have survived because they were € 
and shared. For this reason, they do not require the trained tremolo e 
operatic stature but simply the affection of enjoyment. They are easily ve 
able and should be part of the equipment of every classroom teacher. a 
armamentarium consisting chiefly of folk songs will provide ample mater 


: : i rd 
for singing, games, rhythms, and dramatic play and will act as a springboa 
for creative work.3 


Some useful sources of songs suitable for children are the following: 


1. Ballads, Carols, and Tragic Legends from the Southern ero 
Mountains, compiled by John J. Niles (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc., 1937); 

2. Book of American Negro Spirituals, edited by James Weldon an 
Rosamund Johnson (New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1925); ic 

3. Git On Board, by Beatrice Landeck (New York: E. B. Marks Mus 
Corp., 1944); iJ. 

4. Nursery Songs from the Appalachian Mountains, compiled by Cec! 
Sharp (London: Novello and Co., 1933); New 

5. Songs of American Sailormen, edited by Joanna C. Colcord ( 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1938); rks 

6. Songs to Grow On, by Beatrice Landeck (New York: E. B. Ma 
Music Corp., 1948); 


7. Songs My True Love Sings, compiled by Beatrice Landeck (Ne 
York: E. B. Marks Music Corp., 1947). 


Evidence that interest in folk songs continues far beyond childhood ^ 
found in the hootenanny, where hundreds of young people gather to sing folk 
to listen to the singing of folk Songs. It is also found in the popularity of 
songs among high school and college voluntary musical groups. 

Not all songs the teacher selects will be folk songs. Selections from ro- 
cal music, such as Hansel and Gretel, should also be part of the music [s 
gram. Our musical heritage is so rich and varied that slight and trivial 
can easily be crowded out. tis 

How does the teacher teach the songs? He teaches in the way cm 
easiest and most comfortable for him. Some teachers like to have chil h 
asi” 


class" 


3 Beatrice Landeck, “Music with the Two to Nines," in Children and Music (w 
ington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education, 1948), pp. 13-15. 
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gather around the piano and sing, with the piano accompanying, as they do 
in their informal singing at home. Some teachers who can carry a tune well 
will teach songs by rote—that is, they will sing one line at a time and have 
the children repeat until the whole song is sung. If a teacher has a voice like 
a crow and a good collection of records, he may play the record and have the 
children learn by listening. Artificial prohibitions against the use of the piano 
while children sing or against the teacher's singing with children have given 
way to encouragement of more lifelike and enjoyable ways of teaching songs. 
Gone, too, are the devices for having children “sing high." Whereas formerly 
it was believed that all children have high-pitched voices and should sing in 
a high pitch, research now indicates a range in children's voices that should 
be recognized. Research also shows that in the past elementary school teachers 
have pitched children's songs too high for their natural range. 


Rhythm Instruments 

Although singing is an important musical activity, it is not the only 
activity in which children can engage profitably. Children can also express 
themselves through the use of rhythm instruments. Such instruments should 
Bo beyond the stereotyped sand blocks and rhythm sticks usually associated 
With so-called rhythm bands. Christianson suggests the following: 


Home-made drums of various types and sizes may be made from good- 
Sized kegs, large wooden buckets, chopping bowls, and old-fashioned brass 
jardinieres. It pays musically to get good material for a drum head. Skins 
for this purpose may be purchased from local firms handling band instru- 
ments or from mail-order catalogues. 

Indian and Chinese drums may be secured ready made. 

Interesting rattles are on sale in some of the Mexican shops and trading 
posts. Gourds and various seeds and pods may be used in making still others. 

Bells of various types and sizes are in demand by the children for sound 
effects in dramatic play as well as for music and adornment when dancing. 
Music stores and gift shops have some of the mellow musical bells with 
wooden clappers, which come from Bali, as well as the tinkling necklaces 
worn by Javanese dancers. 

For tonal and melodic experimentation, if there is a piano in the room, 
children’s interest in using it musically will be enhanced by the availability of 
illustrated song books and some home-made “sheet music.” For this purpose 
one may use manila folders and on each mount an appropriate picture or 
two to accompany a favorite song. Some of the children’s original songs may 
also be illustrated and kept in this form. 

A three- or four-toned gong is a source of pleasure. Better yet, if avail- 


able, is a set of tonal blocks or chimes or a set of bells comprising an octave. 


They may be used by children for individual experimentation and by the 


teacher to accompany many of the children’s songs. 
For experimentation with strings there is a nursery harp designed espe- 
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cially for children. [Designed by Beatrice Spaulding, manufactured by cem 
C. Reed, Belmont, Massachusetts.] The teacher will find it fun to experimen 
herself with a psaltery or an auto-harp, to accompany children's singing in a 
group out of doors.* 


Sometimes these instruments may be used by the children to accompany 
group singing. Teachers will also find that they add to the value of a music 
corner where children may listen to good music before school and during free 
choice periods. As children listen to recordings, they may keep time on oe 
drum or with bells and rattles. Used in this way, rhythm instruments can 5€ 
an integral part of the music program. 


Rhythms 


For years elementary teachers, particularly at the primary level, ee 
found it valuable to provide opportunities for children to express mus! 
through bodily activity. Sometimes this has been done through singing Lyme 
such as "Row, Row, Row Your Boat," in which the children sit on the a 
in pairs and, facing each other and clasping hands, rock back and forth ; 
time to the music. Sometimes the teacher has played "elephant" music es 
the children have pretended to be elephants with swaying trunks. This Jas 
approach, which contributes little to the creativity of children, is giving Way 
to an approach that closely resembles the modern dance. Children are helpe 


to express ideas through the movement of their bodies. As Sheehy has pointe 
out, 


One of the greatest contributions made by modern dance has been pe 
recognition of the independence of movement as an art medium. Music s 
used to support it; it is part of the Scenery; it is the handmaiden of the dun 
Many times it is composed especially for the dance, since music that W! 
clearly interpret the Inovement cannot always be found. a 

"Those of us who work with little children have much to learn from : 


N ial 
therefore give them every opportunity to use their “material” —the em 
of movement—and train ourselves in recognizing their natural functio 
movements as our most important asset in teaching.5 


" il- 
4 Helen Christianson, “Producers or Consumers: Which Shall We Foster?” in px! 
dren and Music (Washington, D.C.: Association for Childhood Education, 1948), pp. and 
5 Emma Dickson Sheehy, There's Music in Children (New York: Holt, Rinehart! 
Winston, Inc., 1946), pp. 73-74. 
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How does a teacher initiate a modern dance approach in her rhythms 
work with children? Sheehy suggests “stunts” as an appropriate beginning. A 
textbook for teachers of young children has these suggestions: 


The young child is very much the individualist in his movement. The 
teacher of four-year-olds who gathers a few of them around her, helps them 
to take off their shoes, and indicates the wide area of free space in which 
they may dance, sometimes says, "Now, let's see how you will move from 
here way over to the windows." Some may hop, some swirl, some run, others 
half-skip, but each is likely to be quite different from the others. Or, they 
are stretched out on the floor, each a good arm's length from the other, 
When the teacher suggests that they move in their places. One rocks up and 
down on his haunches, another moves in a circle, with his feet and arms 
Stretched straight out, still another rolls himself into a ball and seems to 
bounce in his place. Some children are free, easy, and responsive; others may 
be tight and inhibited. The teacher watches for movements that suggest 
release from tension, helps children to make more of them through her 
comments and occasionally through physical assistance. “Stretch as far as 
you can!" "Leap high." “That was interesting; can you do that with a 
Straight back too?" Sometimes there is music, sometimes only the drum, 
Sometimes just movement. 

Children who at four and at five have been encouraged to move freely, 
to let their bodies express their feelings, gradually develop interest in each 
other’s forms, in experimentation with the pattern someone else is setting. 
The teacher may say, "Look at Don's way of doing it. Who else would like 
to try that?" She does not say, "This is the way to do it." Rather she accepts 
the integrity of each child's expression. Children who have had such under- 
Standing, such artistic teaching, do not become mere imitators at age scven 
and eight but retain the sense of creativity which is fundamental in the 


earlier years.6 


Interest in the modern dance does not end with the primary grades. 
Recently a midwestern university sponsored a modern dance class for children 
on Saturday mornings—and was swamped with applications from elementary 
children at all grade levels. The space requirements for older children are 
8reater; the use of an assembly hall or gymnasium, if these facilities are avail- 


able, is advisable. 


ART EDUCATION 

The last decade has seen an intensified interest in the art program in 
e 'ementary schools. College courses in public school art have increased rap- 
idly; Opportunities for in-service growth of teachers have been provided in 


Teaching Young Children in 


SEE i d Millie Almy, 
qu Gins Dai B, Skada a i » Harcourt, Brace & World, 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Primary Grades (New York: 
Re 1952), p, 308. 
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the form of workshops and consultant services; and art in the elementary 
school, once regarded as a “frill,” is now regarded as an integral part of every 
good elementary school program. 

Pronounced changes have been taking place in the concept of what con- 
stitutes a good program of art education. The number of teachers who regard 
art as consisting primarily of drawing, of copying the work of others, and of 
conforming to rigid grade standards is rapidly decreasing. The modern ap- 
proach to art education, based on the newer psychology of learning and the 
democratic philosophy of education, provides a more flexible program that 
allows each child to grow as an individual, provides opportunities for each 
child to satisfy his creative impulses, develops sensitivity to the beauty in art 
products that he makes and observes, and enriches his living through the 
cultivation of skills and understandings. The modern art program is con 
cerned with making art functional and meaningful to children, with enlisting 
the aid of persons in the local community who have special competencies In 
art, with making art an integral part of the total school program, and W! » 
extending art beyond the school into the life of the home, the community, 
and the state. 


Why Teach Art in the Elementary School? 


Art education can make valuable contributions to the principal objectives 
of the elementary school—to provide opportunities for every child to develop 
his innate abilities to the full extent and to contribute to the improvemen 
of living in our society. 

, Art education provides a means for the child to express his ideas, feel 
ings, and emotions; helps him to appreciate beauty in the world about him; 
and helps him to develop confidence in his own abilities. f 

Art education contributes to the realization of the social objectives ° 
the elementary school by developing in children an awareness of the beauty 
or lack of it in home and community and by developing in them the skills 
needed for home and community improvement. Art education serves | 
community, state, and nation by developing the ability to use leisure tim? 
constructively and by providing opportunities for parents and children to WOT’ 
together cooperatively on projects relating to home and community beaut 
fication. 

There are also therapeutic values in art. Cross children, tired children 
tense children seem to relax as they work with art materials and to lose 50774 
of their aggressiveness, their fatigue, and their anxiety. Certain free me : 
such as clay and fingerpainting are particularly beneficial. There is no m 
tific explanation as to why painting with fingers or modeling in clay 5 
release from tension, any more than we can explain the release afforded he 
an activity such as making mud pies. Yet it is a common observation 0n d 
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part of teachers that the child who appears to be “tied up in knots” finds 
these free media relaxing, absorbing, and tension releasing. 
Some art work is therapeutic for a different reason. At times children 
Ee ig their secret hopes, fears, or hostilities symbolically; the aggressive 
e ie work off some of his aggressions in the gory battles that he paints, 
a fearful child relieve his anxieties by drawing some of the things that 
e him. However, the teacher must be careful not to read too much into 
such pictures, Every child who draws a witch is not necessarily afraid of such 
creatures and every child who draws a plane spitting fire is not full of aggres- 
sion. If art can help children express their feelings and so get rid of unpleasant 
ones, all well and good; elaborate interpretations of what they are doing are 
not necessary. 


Who Should Teach Art in the Elementary School? 
" Whether the teaching of art in elementary schools should be reserved 
xclusively for teachers who have majored in art or art education during their 
Preservice preparation is largely an academic question. The fact is that teachers 
with this type of preparation are not available in sufficient number to pro- 
vide art education for all elementary school children. The writer is convinced 
2 art education should receive more emphasis in the preparation of all 
b mentary school teachers and that the services of an art specialist should 
€ available to all teachers in the elementary school. Elementary teachers 
iont special preparation in art should take advantage of workshops in art 
E ation sponsored by colleges and universities and other in-service educa- 
n programs through which they can become better skilled in teaching art 


and in handling art media. 


Creative Work 

aim The child isa potential creator; his cr 

he Fon joy of expression; he expends his en 

ind pon in play. Creative education develops the 
nc feelings. It is the part of education that p 
Widual reactions. 

he Creative art encourages children to think their own thoughts and to make 

it Cir own interpretations; it gives children confidence in their own abilities; 
encourages experimentation and promotes mental health. 

f Creative work repudiates a number of fallacies: that art should be con- 
ned to specific art periods; that uniformity in work should be expected of 

each child; that the object of the art program is to make a professional artist 


Of cach child; and that coloring-in hectographed pictures has value for the 


child. 


eativeness is born of real enthusi- 
ergy on drawing and painting as 
child’s own personal thoughts 
Jaces value on the child’s in- 


Creativeness, once encouraged in the art program, will reflect itself in the 
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child, and the process of creating will quicken his interests and enrich his 
outlook. 


The Classroom 


Since art work is tied in with all other interests and is geared to suit the 
nature and scheduling of all the activities in which the pupils are engaged, 
each room is in itself an art room. The ideal room has good natural light, a 
Sink with running water, ample storage space for supplies, electric outlets, 
good display space for the pupils’ work, light-colored walls, and other facilities 
that encourage the production and display of creative work. Many schools 
lack these facilities, but much can be done to make any room a pleasing place 
for the children. r 

The classroom should show the work of children. However fine an exhibit 
may be, it loses significance to visitors and the children unless it represents the 
results of the children’s own efforts. The classroom should have a “beauty 
spot,” in which materials are exhibited and changed frequently. The exhibit 
can be a particularly nice arrangement of flowers, an object brought from 
home, a magazine cover, or a well-illustrated new library book. 

Familiarity with good pictures broadens the child’s appreciation, and the 
appeal of the room may be increased by a wellarranged display of good prints: 
If several good prints of the same size are available, a standard frame can be 


» fingerpainting, making hand puppet* 
paper sculpture, work with colored chalk, and clay modeling. Courses of study 


contain detailed instructions for work in these and 
other areas.? 


. Many schools have been ex 
ing new media, and new ways of using the old. Mobiles of various kinds— 


» n 4 t 
T See Art Education in Oregon Elementary Schools (Salem, Ore.: State Departme? 
of Education, 195 )- 
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cardboard or metal container in an esthetic manner. These activities open up 
Possibilities for fresh artistic production; if children’s creativity seems blocked 
as they work with more traditional materials, these newer media will often 
stimulate fresh creative efforts. 


Teaching Appreciation 

The experiences of discovering, of enjoying, and of valuing should have 
a large part in the art program. These attitudes can be developed to a great 
degree through guidance in looking at good art, talking about selected ex- 
amples of good design, and seeing art applied in the environment. 

SEEING Awareness is a basic element in appreciation. A child should 

€ exposed to and his attention directed toward many lovely things. The 

teacher and children can point out and discuss: 


- The changing colors in the sky; 

- The designs in wallpaper; . 

- The color and design of dress material; 

- The applied design on cowboy boots; 

- The arrangement of packages on a shelf; 
- The design on chinaware; 

- The shape of a coffee cup; 

- The texture of cloth; 

- The shadows in the school hall. 


OONA A wN= 


TALKING 
l. Discuss vases or containers for fl 


choices 
, colors, arrangements, and so on. . 
2. Bring things p are well designed, such as toy cars, cups, plastic 


combs, pencil boxes, rings. Show poor examples for = : 3 
3. Discuss material suitable for house construction. Visit a house under 


Construction. 


owers and suggest possible flower 


APPRECIATING THE WORK OF OTHERS 

3 l. Choose for display the work of ma 
Utstanding, Let the children say what they 
- Discuss illustrations found in books. 
- Have one child show his drawings. : , 
- Have children bring magazine pictures they particularly like. 


- Find examples of good color harmony. -" 
- Exhibit the folk arts and crafts of the community. 


- Display the work of artists of different races. 
- Exchange children's work among different schools. 


ny artists who are recognized as 
like about the pictures. 


Qo -1 ON vi -& wN 
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If an alertness for and an appreciation of beauty in his environment are 
instilled in the young child, he will have gained an important source of gen 
uine enjoyment for the rest of his life. 


Art and Community Life 


The art program, like the other parts of the elementary school ud 
lum, is being related more closely to community life. Parents and other inter 
ested citizens are invited to visit art classes, to come to the school to n 
exhibits of the art work of pupils, and to bring samples of their own arts a 
crafts for exhibition. Children are encouraged to observe closely at home an 
in the community to get ideas for expression through different art media. 
The following activities and many others can be used to enrich the art pro- 
gram and to relate it more closely to community living. 


1. Make posters advertising the local flower show, rodeo, dog show, 
baseball game, and so on. : h 
2. Have an “art fair” or “craft day” or “I Made It” day, for which eac 
child brings some object made by himself or someone he knows. Arrange 


| Perhaps the display will contain woo 


these objects in an attractive display. s 
carvings, knitted sweaters, pottery ash trays, paintings, dresses, paper flowers 


hand-hooked rugs, embroidered pillow cases, a footstool, a model car, a kite, 
a reed whistle, and so on. 


3. Offer your class bulletin board or wall space for a one-day showing of 
a local amateur artist’s work, 


look for all the things with the “new look.” 
8. Take the class to visit an “art center,” 


9. Discuss house plans. Have the children bring pictures of their OW" 


homes and make a border for the chalkboard, using the pictures of actual 
houses, 


10. Have a display of Indian art. 


1l. Cooperate with the Cub Scouts, Brownies, and Camp Fire Girls 2i 
display art work. 
12. Make simple maps of the com 
in coming to school, going to movies, a 
13. Take sketching trips to draw lo 


ke 
munity showing routes children tak 
nd going to the park. 
cal beauty spots. 
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14. Utilize the services of the Junior Red Cross in getting ideas for prac- 
tical art projects for the children. 


Industrial Arts in the Elementary Curriculum 

People use raw materials and tools as they seek to meet their needs for 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, communication, and the expression of 
esthetic impulses. Industrial arts in elementary schools deals with the processes 
used to make changes in the forms of materials to increase their value in 
meeting human needs. This study helps boys and girls understand the founda- 
tions on which our own culture and the cultures of other countries have been 
built. 

In former times, children learned from firsthand experiences how food 
was grown, harvested, and cooked; how houses were built from lumber cut 
from the forest; how clothing was made from wool and cotton; and how other 
basic needs were met by making changes in the raw materials of nature. 
Children today have few opportunities to learn at home how raw materials 
are changed to provide for human needs. The school has, therefore, assumed 
a share of the responsibility for helping children gain a better understanding 
of and appreciation for the materials in their environment, for people who 
do various types of work, and for the problems involved in changing mate- 
tials into more usable forms. 

Industrial arts overlap and supplement many curriculum areas in the ele- 
mentary school, particularly the fine arts and the social studies. ‘They are sel- 
dom taught as separate subjects. They make valuable contributions to the 
general objectives of elementary education by giving pupils opportunities to 
(1) explore the organization, materials, processes, products, and occupations 
involved in industry; (2) develop recreational and avocational interests; (3) 
develop an appreciation of good craftsmanship; (4) increase the ability to 
buy, use, and care for the products of industry; (5) develop creative abilities; 
and (6) practice desirable social relationships. 

Industrial-arts activities generally recognized as desirable for elementary 
School children include (1) weaving with twine, cloth, wool, and reed; (2) 
constructing projects using wood, leather, plastics, cement, and clay; (3) 
studying industrial processes by use of visual aids and field trips; (4) using 
common hand tools and simple power tools; (5) sewing, preparing food, and 
studying the care of textiles; (6) doing home-mechanics jobs; (7) caring for 
animals; and (8) caring for plants and shrubs at home and at school. 

Modern methods of teaching industrial arts exhibit the same character- 
istics as good teaching in other phases of the curriculum. They include (1) 
providing opportunities for learning by doing; (2) meeting the natural urge 
to investigate, manipulate, and build; (3) adapting experiences to the inter- 
ests, abilities, and backgrounds of pupils; and (4) utilizing opportunities for 
integrating industrial arts with other areas in the curriculum. 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AND ART 


Styles in writing music, like styles in everything, have changed during 
different periods in history. An understanding of contemporary music, there- 
fore, depends to some extent on an understanding of the music of other 
periods in history. Modern composers write many types of music, including 
some types that have many characteristics in common with the music of other 
eras. Generalizations about contemporary music are, therefore, difficult to 
substantiate. 

It is appropriate, however, to mention two conflicting views relating to 
the basic nature of music. One of these views holds that music is expressive; 
that it emerges from the aspirations of people during a particular period in 
history; that it calls up thoughts from past experiences; and that it tells us 
something. It cannot be denied that much music that serves this purpose 
has been written. The compositions of Wagner, Liszt, and Tschaikovsky are 
examples of expressive music. The Bay Psalm Book was used during colonial 
times not only for congregational singing in churches, but for educational 
and recreational music as well. Like the New England Primer, it reflected the 
concern for salvation that largely dominated life during colonial times. 
"Liberty songs" reflected the strong desire for independence during the Amer- 
ican Revolution; folk songs depicted the daily activities of our ancestors who 
opened the frontier; and the excitement caused by the advent of the auto- 
mobile was reflected in the music written at that time. s 

Grant stated in 1951 that the expressive theory had exclusive sway in music 


education. An article written by Madison in 1958 contained the following 
statement: 


The demand for greater diversity in the selection of musical materials 
would seem to call for more than musicological research study. Nothing shor 


of a study of our total culture and the place of music within that culture 
would seem to suffice.9 


The other view holds that music can portray nothing beyond the sounds 
we hear; that it is not a substitute for language; that it does not express any- 
thing; and that it simply is an orderly pattern of tones, beautifully arrange? 
Stravinsky, in his later works, wrote music that he intended to be nonexpre* 
sive; many musical compositions during the Classical Period and earlier wet? 
unconcerned with expression; and many contemporary composers write = 
type of music. 


i 8 Parks Grant, Music for Elementary Teachers (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts: 
951), p. 245. TE 
9 Thurber H. Madison, “The Need for New Concepts in Music Education, ago: 
National Society for the Study of Education, Basic Concepts in Music Education (Chicaé 
University of Chicago Press, 1958), p- 26. 


in 
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The debate concerning these two views serves a useful purpose by re- 
minding teachers that pupils should have an opportunity to know many kinds 
of music: popular music, which they hear continually; serious music, which 
has more variety in melody, harmony, and rhythm; the music of previous 
centuries; the music of other countries; and contemporary music. Stendler 
has stated, “Not all contemporary music will survive the test of time, but it 
is an expression of the period in which we live and should be known to chil- 
dren.” 10 

Closely related to the nonexpressive view of music is the view that a 
work of art has its own inherent worth, which is in no way dependent upon 
how well it represents something. This type of art is called “nonobjective 
art." This view holds that the viewer's attention should be focused upon line, 
space, design, and color, and not upon the object of the drawing. Merritt said, 

Ours has been an era of outpouring of nonobjective art, and school art 
programs, in keeping with the general tenor of the times, have turned en- 
thusiastically to art activities of a nonrepresentational nature.!! 


Merritt stated also that nonobjective art seems uniquely fitted to the idea 


that all children are creative. 
At the same time nonobjective art has offered opportunities for release 
from the frustration that often accompanies children's inability to reach 
their own standards of realism.!? 


The relationship between the trend toward nonexpressive music and non- 
Objective art and recent trends in other subjects such as mathematics and 


Science can scarcely be overlooked. More emphasis on the mathematical 


phases of arithmetic and less emphasis on its social applications and emphasis 
On the structure of the discipline in other curriculum areas are cases in point. 
For better or for worse, ours seems to be an era in which specialists in the 
various disciplines are insisting that the values inherent in the discipline itself 


€ recognized. 


EVALUATION IN THE FINE ARTS 

Effective teaching in the area of the fine arts requires information con- 
cerning the capacities, strengths, and weaknesses of individual pupils. This 
information can be gained only by continuous and comprehensive evaluation. 
Standardized tests, teacher-made tests, and systematic observation are the 
Principal means of evaluation. The information obtained is used both for 
guiding and motivating the pupil's learning and for improving instruction. 

10 Celia B. Stendler, Teaching in the Elementary School (New York: Harcourt, Brace 


& World, Inc. 437. ` ‘ 
11 fine ed odor Free Expression in Children's Art (New York: Holt, 


Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964), p. 58. 
12 Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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Measuring Aptitudes for Music 


Several tests have been published that purport to measure innate musical 
ability rather than the results of musical training.!? These tests are used for 
selecting pupils in the upper elementary grades for intensive training in vocal 
or instrumental music, to provide data for counseling with parents about the 
advisability of having their children take private lessons in music, and for 
counseling pupils about preparing for a career in music. The test results should 
be considered as one source of evidence, along with all other information 
about the pupil that has a bearing on his potential for successful experience 
with music, such as his previous success and level of motivation." 


Evaluating Pupil Progress in Music 

Less emphasis has been placed on objective measurement of pupil prog 
Tess in music than in some other curriculum areas because of the fear that it 
might inhibit the pupil's creativity and interfere with his enjoyment of music. 
Specialists in educational measurements advise that evaluation techniques 
used in music and other fine arts avoid these hazards. 

Pupil achievement in music consists of musical knowledge and under- 
standing, skills of performance, skills of listening, attitudes, musical appr€ 
ciation, and music habits. Standardized tests have been published for some 
of these areas.15 However, these tests should be used only when it is evident 
that they correspond to the objectives of the course being taught. Teachers 
can usually rely largely on tests of their own construction that are related 
closely to the scope and objectives of the courses they are teaching. The 
teacher can also do a great deal of evaluation by observing pupils systematr 
cally for evidence of ability to pay attention, to participate with enjoyment, to 


sing in time, to memorize easily, to sing in correct pitch, and to use soft, 
smooth tones. 


Measurement and Evaluation in Art Education 


A few tests have been published that purport to measure art ability- 
These tests deal with recognition of proportion, originality of line Pu 
observation of light and shade, knowledge of vocabulary, problem in parallel 
perspective, problems in cylindrical perspective, problems in angular pap 
tive, and recognition of color.16 Specialists in educational measurement poi? 


13 See Harry S. Whistler and Louis P. Thorpe, Music Aptitude Test, Series Á 
(Los Angeles, Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1950). 4] Needs 

14 See Jack Kough and Robert F, DeHaan, Identifving Children with Special 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc. 1955), pp. 35-44. ighland 

15 Sce a recent issue of Oscar K. Buros, Mental Measurements Yearbook (High 
Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press). , 

16 L Alfred S: eic. Tests in Fundamental Abilities of Visual Arts (Los Angeles 
Calif.: California Test Bureau, 1927). 
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out, however, that evaluation of a pupil's future promise in art should not be 
based on test data alone but on a combination of his experiences in various 
art activities, his art products, and his interest and motivation. 

Published measures of achievement in art have been limited primarily 
to drawing scales. These scales enable the teacher to compare pupil draw- 
ings with samples of standard quality and to assign ratings on the basis of such 
comparison. However, most art educators and specialists on evaluation believe 
that concentration on the final product inhibits creative expression and inter- 
feres with the child's enjoyment of art as an avenue for self-expression. 

This does not imply, of course, that the teacher will not use any stand- 
ards to evaluate the growth of the child in art techniques. It means, rather, 
that her evaluation will take into account not only the degree of excellence 
of the product but also the extent to which personal growth and creative 
self-expression are taking place. What the experience is doing for the child 
constitutes the principal basis for evaluation of art experiences. The teacher 
is constantly looking for evidence regarding such patterns as the following: 


1. Do art experiences seem to provide an emotional outlet for the child? 


2. Is he receiving satisfaction from his art work? 

3. Is he trying to express something in his own way? 

4. Is he growing in the ability to criticize his own work and to accept 
and use the criticisms of others? 

5. Does he show an eagerness to 

6. Does he engage in any type of 


improve his art techniques? 
art activity on his own initiative? 


SUMMARY 
1. The elementary school program, if it is to be realistic, must provide 


a balance between creating and conforming. 
2. Experiences in the fine and industrial arts may be provided for chil- 


dren in connection with experience units and other curriculum areas, and in 


Separate periods. - , 
3. Attitudes and opportunities for self-expression in music should not be 


overlooked in the effort to develop the techniques of musical performance. 
4. The older practices of teaching music reflect the mechanistic con- 


Cept of learning; the newer practices grow out of the organismic concept. 
5. During the last two decades, research has done much to discount the 


value of isolated drill on notation as a method of learning to read music. 


17 L. W. Kline and G. L. Carey, Measuring Scale for Freehand Drawing: Design and 
Composition (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1933). 
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6. Recent courses of study and curriculum guides recognize that skills 
are important in music, but suggest that they can best be developed through 
use in meaningful situations. 


7. Concepts of learning utilized in modern music teaching include the 
principles of continuous growth, interaction, balance between adventure and 
security, individual differences, learning by doing, learning by wholes, and 
learning by example. 

8. It is the function of the elementary school to develop those potem: 
tialities for enjoying music and participating in musical expression which are 
inherent in every child rather than to train a few children to be musicians. 

9. Experiences that foster growth in music include singing, listening, 
rhythmic experiences, playing, and creating. 

10. There has been a decrease in the number of teachers who regard art 
as consisting primarily of drawing, of copying the work of others, and of 
conforming to rigid patterns and grade standards. 1 

11. The modern approach to art education, based on the newer psycho i 
ogy of learning and the democratic philosophy of education, provides a flexible 
program, allows each child to grow as an individual, and develops the child's 
sensitivity to beauty in the art products he makes and in those he mi 

12. Art teaching in the elementary school is closely related to the genera 
objectives of the whole elementary school program. 

13. There is a need for more preparation in art education for elementary 
school teachers both at the preservice and the in-service stages. 

14. In a very real sense, every teacher is an art teacher, whether he recog- 
nizes it or not. 

15. The services of an art consultant should be available to the teachers 
in every elementary school. 

16. Creative art encourages children to think their own thoughts and 
make their own interpretations; gives children confidence in their own abilities; 
encourages experimentation and promotes mental health. 

17. The modern program of art education utilizes many media for ex 
pression; utilizes opportunities as they arise in connection with all curriculum 
areas; extends beyond the classroom into the home and community; and i5 
evaluated in terms of what the experience is doing for the child. 

18. Industrial-arts activities help boys and girls to understand the founda- 
tions on which our own culture and the cultures of other countries have been 
built. 

19. Industrial-arts activities provide a valuable means of satisfying the 
natural urge to manipulate, investigate, and construct. 

20. Industrial arts supplement other curriculum areas, particularly the 
fine arts and the social studies; they are seldom taught as separate subjects 
in the elementary school. 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Grant, Parks, Music for Elementary Teachers. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. Chapter 26 presents some essential information about music, 
characterizes the music of various periods, and contrasts two theories on the 
basic nature of music. 

Hartsell, O. M., Teaching Music in the Elementary School. Washington, D.C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963. This fifty- 
three-page pamphlet, cosponsored by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, presents "the child’s Bill of Rights in music,” the responsibilities of 
the school administrator, the teacher, and tne music supervisor. 

Kough, Jack, and Robert F. DeHaan, Identifying Children with Special Needs, 
in Teachers Guidance Handbook, Elementary School Edition. Chicago: 
Science Rescarch Associates, Inc., 1955. Presents suggestions that teachers 
may use in identifying pupils with musical and artistic. talents. . 

Landeck, Beatrice, Children and Music. New York: William Sloan Associates, 
1952. Contains practical suggestions for the music program in elementary 
schools. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor, Creative and Mental Growth. Third ed.; New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. Chapter 1 deals with the contributions of art 
to general education; Chapter 2 geri evidence concerning the harmful 
effects of workbooks and coloring on children. 

Merritt, Biles cite Free Repression in Children’s Art. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964. apr 7 ied with nonobjective art 
in i tury culture and in social art programs. —— ' 

National Society for the Study of Education, Basic Concepts in Music Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. Learning theory in music educa- 
tion, music in general education, and evaluation in music education are dis- 


cussed extensively. 
ational Society for the Study of Educa 
of Chicago Press, 1965. This yearb 
available on art education. 
ilt, Miriam E., Creativity in 
Century-Crofts, 1959. Emp 
communication's sake. 


tion, Art Education. Chicago: University 
ook brings together materials not readily 


the Elementary School. New York: Appleton- 
hasizes the importance of stressing creativity for 


SELECTED FILMS 


The following represent only a few of the films available in art and music. The 
teacher should consult the film service in the local school system, the state uni- 
versity, or the state department of education for lists of films in these areas. 
Beethoven and His Music. A thirteen-and-one-half-minute sound film that 
develops the relationship between Beethoven's environment and his personal 


response to it in terms of his music. (Coronet Films) 
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Education through Art and Home Economics. A twelve-minute sound film. 
Shows how planning and making clothing becomes a rich educational experi- 
ence for junior high school girls. Yeshiva University, N.Y. 

Hand Industries of Mexico. An eleven-minute sound film showing the technique 
of handicraft and its place in Mexican life, (Coronet Films) 

Harmony in Music. A thirteen-and-one-half-minute sound film showing how 
harmony supports melody and thythm to add vitality and greater enjoyment 
to music. See also Melody in Music and Rhythm in Music. (Coronet Films) 

Let’s Draw with Crayons. An eleven-minute sound film showing how to use and 
care for crayons and some of the interesting effects that can be achieved. See 
also Let’s Paint with Water Color. (Coronet Films) 

What is Art? A six-minute sound film in color. Encourages children to discover 
and understand basic art elements: color, line, texture, form, light, and dark. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

The Zoo: Primary Art Activities. A twenty-two-minute sound film. An ele- 
mentary class visits the zoo. Back in the classroom the children discuss the 
animals and carry out various art projects. (Iowa State University) 


Photo Comment 


FOSTERING CREATIVITY 


Whether elementary education should attempt to foster creativity is 
much disputed today. There are those who argue that creative activities 
are a waste of time better spent in learning the basic skills. These people 
would grant the need-in the modern world for creative statesmen, 
scientists, artists, musicians, and writers, but generally consider that these 
are produced in a curriculum with a strong emphasis upon traditional 
subject matter and learning activities. The modern school does not deny 
the importance of subject matter but insists that proper selection of learn- 
ing activities will result in better learners and more creative thinkers. In 
all subjects and whenever feasible children are encouraged to develop 
original solutions to problems. 

The art period in elementary schools would seem to offer an ideal 
Opportunity for fostering creative expression, but unfortunately it is not 
always so used. In some classrooms, children are given outlines to color 
and patterns to trace, or they may be given specific instructions on how to 


draw a tree, a bird, or a child. Lessons such as these give pupils practice 
in following directions, but they do not encourage creative thinking nor 


do they result in creative products. 

Some teachers plan the art period so that chi 
among three or four media—perhaps paints, clay, c 
children are to draw or paint is not dictated, but they are given freedom 
to express their ideas. Children who say, “But | don't know what to draw 
are helped to’ recall a recent experience, to see that one’s own experiences 
Provide the reservoir from which one creates, and to be better observers. 
Some children never see a sunset, never notice the pattern of dark and light 
in the classroom, never observe how a vista may be framed by nearby 
trees, never see the interesting composition of three heads bent over a 
desk. These children must become more aware of their environment in 
Order to take what they have perceived and recreate it in an original 


Idren may choose from 
or crayons. What 


fashion. . 

Creative experiences need not be confined is any particular media, 
however, This photo shows a child using a primitive-type loom used by 
the American Indians to weave belts and headbands. Even young children 
can create their own designs in advance and translate them onto such a 


loom. Such creative experiences enrich our daily living and, in these days 
9f increasing automation, are essential if man is to remain man. 


Photo by Helen Nestor 
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Problems and Projects 


1. Americans are becoming increasingly aware of the man-made ugliness 
of cities and countryside, and, while the program to beautify America has 
been the butt of many jokes, nevertheless such a program is sorely needed. 
Divide up your local community (or part of it, if it is a large city), and have 
teams of students survey the different segments to find examples of esthetic 
beauty and lack of it. Can you agree on what constitutes beauty and ugliness? 
How could you make the distinction clear to children? You will find articles 
in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism helpful. 

2. Many educators believe that the trend toward ugliness can be stopped 
only as Americans become more aware of the lack of beauty in their environ- 
ment and come to realize that such conditions need not be. Invite to your 
class an architect who is interested in city planning, to talk about some ex- 
citing developments in cities like Rochester, New York. What are the impli- 
cations to be drawn from city planning for the elementary curriculum? How 
could a curriculum integrating social studies and art deal with the problems 
of deteriorating cities and countryside? What topics in the social studies 
curriculum lend themselves to such integration? . == 

3. Current developments in curriculum in California have implications 
for music and art education that specialists in these areas fear. Beginning in 
1965, California law requires the teaching of a foreign language in grade six, 
and in grades seven and eight in succeeding years. While language instruction 
15 desirable, its place in the school day is being found by reducing instruction 
in music and art. Since these subjects are too often regarded as frills,” they 
are the first to go whenever time or budget is tight. Defend the inclusion of 
these subjects in the curriculum and suggest how the practical problem of 
Scheduling might be solved. l ' . 

4. Suppose a teacher has some pupils who continually color or paint the 
Same scene. It might be a neat, conventional house, set in the middle of the 
Paper, with a chimney out of which smoke is pouring, a sidewalk bordered 


with flowers leading up to the front door of the house, a tree on either side 
of the house grass at the bottom, sky at the top, with the space between 
untouched. The teacher would like to sce her pupils do some creative paint- 


ings instead of such stilted ones. Several of the following procedures might 
help her get results. Which ones are they? 


a directed art lesson in which pupils are instructed step by 


draw something different. 
Is to do a good job of fingerpainting, in which there 
having a picture look like something. 


a. Have 
step on how to 
b. Encourage pupi 
is no emphasis on 
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c. Display samples of art done by other children and urge her pupils 
to paint the same kinds of pictures. 

d. Evaluate her program to make sure that her pupils are having the 
kinds of experiences in the way of trips, stories, and the like that 
lead to creative art work. 

e. Encourage children to make designs in color, using the paints freely, 
and with no attempt to “make a picture.” 


Defend your selection of procedures. Read V. D'Amico, F. Wilson, and 
M. Maser, Art for the Family (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1954); 
for help. 

5. Should children ever be taught how to draw anything? When, if ever 
should a pupil receive instruction in a specific skill? What does a teacher do 
when a pupil says, “How do you draw a boy running?” s 

List some guiding principles that will help in answering these questions- 
The readings on art education listed at the close of the chapter will help. , 

6. The development of taste in art and music is an increasingly importan t 
problem in a world where the child is continually exposed to so much tha 
is trite, ugly, or contrived. The level of the teacher’s own taste is an impor 
tant consideration here, for children are influenced by what the teacher ag? 
The teacher who accepts only the classical composers such as Beethoven, d 
the Renaissance and Impressionist artists such as Raphael and Renoir, W! 
probably not attempt to develop in pupils a taste for Stravinsky and Klee. á 

Select a modern composer such as Stravinsky or Hindemith, or a modem 
artist such as Klee or Mondrian. Find out as much as you can about the prd 
acteristics of his work. Then listen to recordings or study reprints of the artis ^ 
work. How would you present this music or art to children? To what ae 
would you call their attention? It would be helpful to read H. Read, paur 
tion through Art (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1945), for backgroun®: 


> 


. PART IV 


Evaluating and 
Looking Ahead 


EVALUATION OF PUPIL PROGRESS 


Uses of Information Procedures Used Factors Evaluated 
To determine how much to Group tests; Individual Intelligence 
expect of pupils tests 
To provide for individual Standardized tests; Teacher- Achievement 
differences made tests 
To assist pupils in achieving Observation; Anecdotal 
status in the group records; Sociograms 


To detect physical defects 


Personal -social adjustment 


Physical examinations; 
Daily inspections; Health 
records 


To identify and develop Interest inventories; Obser- 
pupil interests vations; Readings record 

To help pupils develop Attitude scales; Observation; 
wholesome attitudes Written work; Conversation 


Physical status 


To help pupils develop effec- Published tests; Observation; 
tive work-study skills Written work 


To identify and encourage 


Intelligence tests; Obser- 
creative talents 


vation; Oral and written 
work 


Self -expression 


To develop critical thinking Published tests; Observation; 
Oral and written work 


To promote home-school- Interviews; Questionnaires; 
community cooperation Community surveys 


The first chapter in Part IV deals with the problem of evaluating pupil 
progress and reporting to parents. Like the chapters in Part III, this chapter 
is concerned with the why, the what, and the how. It begins with an explana- 
tion of why it is important to evaluate pupil progress; it identifies the facets 
of pupil progress that should be evaluated; and it suggests procedures that en 
be used to evaluate pupil progress in each of these important areas of chi 
development. The chapter ends with an explanation of why the school He è 
report to parents, what should be included in these reports, and how t? 
function of reporting to parents is accomplished. k at 

The last chapter is both a summary and a forecast. It takes a 100 sts 
current trends in the culture and in elementary education, and it forec? 
some changes that are likely to occur in the foreseeable future. 
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Home and community 
backgrounds 


Gil 


Evaluating | 
Pupil Progress 


Knowledge of facts is not enough, yet much school 
evaluation is based on the testing of factual 
information. While essay tests are hard to grade 
and records of observed behavior do not lend 
themselves well to standardization and statistical 
analysis, they may contribute more to the student's 
understanding of his progress in learning that does 
comparison with a norm. 

—Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Perceiving, Behaving, Becoming 
(Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1962), p. 250. 


The experience of having his progress evaluated represents one of the 
most influential factors in the child’s development. It determines to a great 


extent whether he will strive for real understanding oT be content with memo- 


rizing answers; whether he decides that honesty is the best policy or that 


Cheating will improve his marks; whether he learns to cooperate for the com- 
mon good or to take advantage of his classmates; and whether he forms the 
habit of evaluating his own progress or of depending upon others to tell him 
whether he has passed or failed. . 
The older instructional practices were based on the idea that learning 
consisted primarily of the acquisition of knowledge and skills, and evaluation 
was limited to paper-and-pencil tests. Newer instructional practices have 
grown out of a newer psychology of learning, which emphasizes the modifica- 
tion of behavior, continuous growth, multiple learnings, and insight. In har- 
mony with this concept of learning, evaluation is concerned not only with the 
subject matter learned but with attitudes, interests, work habits, physical de- 


velopment, and personal-social adjustment as well. 
It has been suggested in earlier chapters that the type of elementary 


school program demanded by our times involves a better understanding of 
closer identification of edu- 


the nature of learners and the learning process, 4 
451 
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cation with the demands of living in contemporary American society, and 
the development of teaching procedures that take into account the broader 
objectives of the modern elementary school. The broader objectives of the 
modern elementary school include command of the fundamental processes, 
preparation for democratic citizenship, releasing the creative abilities of chil- 
dren, and fostering physical and mental health. The teacher or principal who 
is adequately prepared to participate in the development of this type of 
elementary school program needs a thorough understanding of the principles 
and procedures involved in a modern program of evaluation of pupil progress. 


THE MEANING OF EVALUATION 


The term “evaluation” refers to the accumulation of comprehensive €vi- 
dence concerning the abilities, status, and problems of children by means of 
formal as well as informal procedures. It includes also the process of c n 
izing and interpreting this information into a comprehensive description 0 
the child against the background of his educational experience. The purpose 
of the whole procedure is, of course, to enable the teacher to provide edu- 
cative experiences for which the child is ready and which meet his develop- 
mental needs. 

The use of the term "evaluation" does not in any sense discount the value 
of educational measurement. Evaluation is a more inclusive term than meas- 
urement. Measurement is restricted to the quantitative aspects of education, 
whereas evaluation includes both the quantitative and the qualitative aspects. 
Furthermore, evaluation involves the use that is made of information ob- 
tained through measurement. Progress toward the achievement of some edu- 
cational objectives can be measured; for other objectives we must evaluate oF 
appraise pupil progress. 


PURPOSES OF EVALUATION 


The general purposes of evaluation in the elementary school are ag 
follows: 


1. To reveal to teachers what is happening to each child; . " 

2. To motivate learning through furnishing pupils with information cop 
cerning success in various areas of the curriculum; d 

3. 'To furnish teachers with a means of appraising teaching methods, 
textbooks, and other instrumentalities of the educative process; 

4. To provide a basis for continuous improvement of the curriculum; 

5. To give pupils experience in evaluating their own progress; the 

6. To reveal the progress the school program is making toward 
achievement of the accepted objectives. 
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AN ADEQUATE PROGRAM OF EVALUATION 


The program of evaluation must be worked out through cooperative study 
and planning by the staff of each elementary school in terms of the needs of 
the local community and the children in the school. Several general principles, 
however, can be used as guides for the development of the program. 


Objectives and Activities of the Curriculum 

ve list of objectives is worked out by the teacher and 
dertaken. These must be in harmony 
d by the school. Next, the 


First, a comprehensi 
pupils for the unit or assignment un 
With the general objectives of education accepte 
activities through which the objectives are to be achieved are selected. The 
evaluation procedures used will be determined by the nature of the objectives 
and the activities. Thus, objectives, activities, and evaluation are dynamic, 
continuous, and integral parts of the educative process. 

_ . To the extent that objectives, learning activities, or evaluation become 
independent, they become formal and unrelated to the teaching-learning situ- 
ation. Failure to realize the relation between objectives, activities, and eval- 
uation has resulted in a program of teacher education in which the prospective 
teacher studies philosophy of education (objectives) in one course, methods 
of teaching in another, and evaluation in another. In public school practice 
it results in one group formulating objectives and another group doing the 
evaluating. Consequently, tests are frequently given to pupils on materials 
they have not studied. Pupil progress should be evaluated by the persons 
immediately concerned with the education process—the teacher, the pupils, 


the parents, and the local school staff. 


A Comprehensive Evaluation Program 

The objectives of the traditional elementary school were, as we have 
Pointed out, narrow and restricted primarily to the mastery of textbooks. The 
evaluation procedures used were correspondingly narrow, consisting primarily 
of Paper-and-pencil tests. Much progress has been made in developing broader 
objectives and a greater variety of learning experiences, but progress in de- 
veloping and using evaluation procedures to match the newer objectives and 


methods has been slow. : ! 
hievement is extremely important, but 


. The evaluation of academic ac : 
evidence concerning personal-social adjustment, physical development, habits 
Of work, interests and attitudes, special aptitudes, growth in creative ability, 


and home and community background must also be available if the school is 
to do the best job possible in fostering the wholesome growth of children and 
Preparing them for effective living in a democratic society. 

Modern evaluation procedures attempt to obtain as complete a picture as 
possible of the individual. Although it is necessary to sample different aspects 
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of behavior at different times by using a variety of instruments and proce- 
dures, interpretations of behavior relating to specific goals must be made in 
terms of the total personality. For this reason it is important not only to find 
instruments and procedures that yield accurate information concerning the 
various aspects of child growth but also to interpret these various indexes of 
behavior against the whole educational background of the child. 


Continuous Evaluation 


Evaluation is not something that is done after teaching has been com- 
pleted; it takes place simultaneously with teaching and learning. This is the 
kind of evaluation that is found everywhere in life except in certain class- 
rooms. Compare the evaluation of a new employee in a hardware store with 
the kind practiced in many schools. If the owner of the store used the pro- 
cedure common in classrooms, he would put the new man to work and for 
four-and-one-half months would pay no attention to his progress. Then, at 
the end of the period, an entire week would be set aside for evaluating the 
new employee. The doors of the store would be locked and no selling would 
go on until the employer decided whether or not the new man could answer 
70 percent of the questions he had asked him. Anyone who has owned a 
hardware store or worked in one knows that the above procedure is not used; 
yet anyone who has taught in a school or has attended one will recall ex- 
periences with evaluation procedures corresponding roughly to the above 
description. 

The evaluation process should go on during all the time that the teacher 
can observe the pupil, and not merely at stated intervals when tests are given 
or report cards sent to parents. Not only results of paper-and-pencil tests but 
every detail of behavior that the teacher can observe should be material for 
the evaluation process. It is during the elementary school period that the 
process of evaluation reveals differences in aptitudes, abilities, achievements, 
interests, and environmental backgrounds that determine to a large degree the 
educational needs of high school and college youth. 


Cooperative Evaluation 


Pupils should be encouraged to engage in self-evaluation. This represents 
an important phase of the child’s education. Failure to develop in children 
both the desire to and the ability to evaluate their own progress or at least "s 
participate, under the guidance of the teacher, in the process has resulted ^ 
many types of educational weaknesses. It has produced high school and co" 
lege youth who must always wait for the verdict of the instructor concerning 
their progress—even graduate students who constantly ask instructors, “Is this 
the way you wanted it done?” It is responsible for much of the cheating ee 
examination for the purpose of deceiving the instructor and getting a higher 
mark. Furthermore, an authoritarian system of evaluation is hardly conduc! 
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to the development of a nation of adults capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility for their own behavior and habituated to evaluating their own efforts— 
ental essential in a society that gives allegiance to the democratic 
ideal. 

Grim? mentioned several advantages of pupil participation in evaluating 
Progress. The pupil learns to become increasingly independent in appraising 
his own progress, problems, and growth. Through daily sharing and partici- 
pating in the total learning process, he will use the data gathered in the evalu- 
ation program to guide his progress more effectively toward his goals. It is, 
therefore, not necessary for the pupil to wait for a monthly grade or report 
to determine his growth status or pattern. The school is serving a vital func- 
tion when it enables the pupil to learn better how to judge and place values 


upon his daily adjustment to life. 


Continuous Curriculum Improvement 

Many elementary schools have embarked upon ambitious testing pro- 
grams. The data have been tabulated and treated statistically to determine 
the range, the median, and the standard deviation for each subject at each 
grade level, These results have been filed for future use or perhaps published 
in an educational journal, while the program of instruction has continued as 
Static and as rigid as before. And this practice frequently has carried the title 
of educational research. . "m 

Educators have been charged, with some justification, with publishing 
more research studies that have no relationship to needs of practitioners than 
all of the other professions combined. Research and experimentation are 
necessary, of course, in public education, but research that warrants its cost 
Must result in the improvement of educational opportunities offered to 
children, M 

Evaluation should be concerned with the progress pupils are making in 
the direction of the values sought for them. Every phase of the curriculum 
Should, therefore, be under constant evaluation in terms of the major values 
Sought. The curriculum organization should be flexible enough to enable 
cach teacher to change a course of action whenever the results of evaluation 
indicate that a change is desirable. If evaluation reveals that several pupils in 


the third grade are not ready for the reading materials that are in use, the 
materials for which they are 


teacher should feel free to give them reading ‘ 1 
ready; if evaluation reveals that the arithmetic content 1$ too difficult for 
Certain pupils, the teacher should feel free to adjust the program. to their 
needs and abilities, regardless of grade standard or minimum essentials. 
Some teachers are using cvaluation for still a different purpose. They 
are evaluating pupil growth to help decide questions of content and method 


1 Paul R. Grim, “Youngsters Take a Hand," Educational Leadership, April 1947, pp. 


438-441. 
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of teaching. For example, a school system had been debating whether to 
change from a basal to a cobasal reading system, in which they would use 
more than one reading text. Some of the first-grade teachers were in favor of 
the change; some were not. Ten of the teachers decided to do some research 
to see which way was better. The new system was tried in five of the class- 
tooms and the children in these classrooms matched with children of similar 
intelligence and social-class background in five classrooms using the other 
method. A committee of first-grade teachers planned evaluation techniques 
to include standardized reading tests, a record of free reading, and anecdotal 
records that might reveal attitudes toward reading. At the end of the year, 
an evaluation expert from the state university helped them to apply statistical 
procedures to see whether one method of teaching reading had been more 
effective than the other. 

Sometimes an individual teacher rather than a team does research upon 
a curriculum problem. Miss Densford was interested in seeing whether a 
social-studies unit she had carefully planned would have any effects upon the 
ability of her seventh-grade class to think critically. She tested the pupils first 
before she began teaching the unit and then following her teaching? Then 
she treated the raw scores statistically to see whether there was a greater than 
chance difference in achievement before and after her experiment. 

Teachers in many parts of the country are finding that the study of cur 
riculum problems using the same techniques as the research scientist 1s an 
exciting and rewarding venture. This is not an activity for all teachers, but 
those who are interested will find that materials are beginning to appear 17 
the literature which will help them with the practical problems of conducting 
research in the classroom. 


FACTORS TO BE EVALUATED 


The final criterion by which school practices must be evaluated consists 
of what is happening to the child. It is the function of evaluation, therefore, 
to reveal the potentialities of each child, the factors that are promoting an 
retarding his progress, and a factual basis upon which the teacher can de 
termine educational experiences that will best meet his needs. In the follow 
ing pages ten major factors in pupil growth are examined. An effort is made 
to give at least a partial answer to three questions regarding each factor: (1 
Why is it important to evaluate this factor in pupil growth? (2) What 
specific items relating to this factor need to be evaluated? (3) How can the 
teacher evaluate the growth of pupils in terms of this factor? It should be 
understood, of course, that these factors of pupil growth are interrelated an 
that the teacher has the responsibility for interpreting and synthesizing He 


? O. Buros, Mental Measurements Yearbook (Highland Park, N.J.: Gryphon Press 
published annually), is an invaluable source of help in selecting tests. 
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information obtained into a composite picture of the child against the back- 
ground of his total learning environment. 


Mental Ability or Academic Aptitude 

Few problems in education have aroused more controversy than the 
nature of intelligence, the relative influence of nature and nurture on intel- 
ligence, and the quality that is actually measured by intelligence tests. It is 
easy to become so involved in a theoretical discussion of these problems that 
the more immediate problem of what use to make of information relating to 
the abilities of children is entirely overlooked. This is not to say that the 
problems listed above are unimportant. In addition to gaining a clear under- 
Standing of these problems, however, the teacher in the modern elementary 
School has the obligation to use information relating to the abilities of his 
group of children in such a manner as to foster the optimum growth of each 
toward the realization of those personal and social values for which the ele- 
mentary school in democratic society accepts responsibility. What the teacher 
needs is not merely a single index of the general mental ability of the child 
but information concerning the various types of ability he may possess. Very 
little progress can be made toward individualizing instruction in the several 
curriculum areas until information is obtained regarding the various aptitudes 
of the children involved. Each pupil needs to be evaluated to determine the 
educational directions and distances he is best equipped to travel. Instead 
Of a single grade standard for reading, for example, the teacher needs infor- 
enr concerning the reading achievement that can be expected from each 

hi 

Evaluation of the abilitie 

or the purpose of guidance rat 


n modern elementary schools is 
her than selection. At a time when 75 to 80 
Percent of the youth of high school age are in school, and when some state 
Universities are required to admit anyone possessing a high school diploma, 
the need for evaluation for the purpose of selecting students is extremely 
Small. The teacher in the public schools and colleges has been deprived of 
the right to say “no” to the plea of any individual for educational oppor- 

titutions of higher learning 


tunities, This right is reserved for a minority of ins 
and a relatively small num hools at the elementary and sec- 


ber of private Schoo's. le lenin 
Ondary school level. The functio tion in this situation is to deter- 


n of evalua 

Mine as objectively as possible the kind of educational opportunities from 
Which the individual can profit most. o . Zw 

The oldest and best known instruments in this area yield a single index 

Of mental ability—the intelligence quotient. The Terman-Merrill revision of 

the Stanford-Binet Scale is regarded as a good single measure of intelligence. 

ince this is an individually administered test and requires the services of an 

expert, most schools can use it only for special cases, if at all. The Otis Quick- 

Scoring Mental Ability Test, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests, and the Pintner 


s of children i 
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General Ability Tests’ are widely used for group testing of general mental 
ability. 

Many schools prefer tests that provide information concerning both lan- 
gauge and nonlanguage factors of scholastic aptitude. The California Test of 
Mental Maturity and the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale are exam- 
ples of this type. 

Care must be taken in interpreting the results of intelligence tests. An 
intelligence test cannot measure capacity but only intellectual functioning. 
Many children from impoverished environments, denied the advantages of 
experiences in early childhood that would provide them with the percepts 
and concepts that contribute to the growth of intelligence, do not perform 
well on tests of intelligence. Yet phenomenal gains have sometimes been 
reported after such children have been exposed to an enriched environment 
for a year or more. 

While we do not have reliable evidence as yet on changes in American 
intelligence, two interesting trends have been noted. One is the drop 1m 
children’s intelligence quotients reported in large cities as upper- and middle- 
class families move out to the suburbs or place their children in private 
schools. The public schools in cities like New York and Los Angeles are now 
enrolling a majority of lower-class children, many of whom come to school 
not knowing the English language, or come from homes where opportunities 
for “book learning” and a drive to do well in school are lacking. Because these 
children score low on intelligence tests, it should not be assumed that they 
are stupid and cannot learn. It does mean that schools enrolling such pupils 
have a heavy responsibility to provide a rich learning environment that will 
help to compensate for their impoverished backgrounds. 


Evaluation of Achievement in the Various Curriculum Areas 


Since the program of the elementary school has been extended and en- 
riched, the need has been increasingly recognized for evaluation procedures 
that measure more than the memorization of facts and the development © 
mechanical skills. Techniques for measuring factual knowledge and funda- 
mental skills have been worked out and used fairly well in classrooms, but, 
too frequently, teachers have assumed that after they had measured factual 
knowledge and skills there was nothing left to measure. In traditional testing 
procedures, very little emphasis was given to the measurement of understand- 
ing. There is no question about the importance of measuring progress in the 
fundamental skills and in other phases of the conventional school subjects: 
but understanding is also important, and, unless teachers learn how to evalu- 
ate pupil progress in understanding, in seeing relationships, and in making 
practical applications of facts and skills learned to the solution of problems 
of living, these important aspects of the education of the child will continue 
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to be neglected. Some of the procedures used in evaluating achievement will 
be discussed. 

STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS When used wisely, standardized 
achievement tests furnish a basis for diagnosis of learning difficulties and 
focus attention on weaknesses in the curriculum and in teaching procedures. 
Certain limitations of these tests must be kept in mind, however. First, the 
norms are prepared on the basis of the median scores of many pupils in many 
school systems. These may be suitable standards of attainment for the aver- 
age pupil but too high for slow pupils and too low for pupils who are above 
average in mental ability. Second, it is difficult to find a standardized test 
that parallels the objectives and grade placement in the local school. Third, 
if the teacher believes that he is to be rated on the basis of the scores made 
by his pupils on standardized tests, he is likely to teach for the tests, to limit 
his teaching to drill on the textbook materials emphasized by the tests. This 
misuse of standardized achievement tests has tended to crystallize outmoded 
methods of teaching, has prevented teachers from taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities to relate learning to living, and has retarded efforts to make adequate 
Provision for individual differences among pupils. Fourth, unjustified com- 
parisons of one child with another have been made on the basis of single test 
Scores without regard to differences in backgrounds and potentialities for 
learning. Unwholesome competition of individual against individual and 
School against school and even teacher against teacher has been fostered by 
this misuse of standardized tests. 

If the limitations of standardized achievement tests are kept in mind, 
they can be used profitably in those subjects in which grade placement and 
instructional objectives vary least from classroom to classroom. Even in these 
subjects such tests should be used for guidance purposes and not for passing 
or failing, for rating teachers, or for regimenting pupils to a single standard 
of achievement. Some widely used standardized achievement tests are Se- 
quential Tests of Educational Progress, Stanford Achievement Tests, Pro- 
gressive Achievement Tests, Metropolitan Achievement Tests, and Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills. 

TEACHER-MADE TESTS A comprehensive treatment of the problem of 
test construction is beyond the scope of this chapter? Although teacher-made 
tests usually lack the technical refinement of standardized achievement tests, 
they should probably be used more widely than they are, for several reasons. 
Teacher-made tests fit the instructional objectives of the specific group better 
than standardized tests. The work of constructing objective tests benefits 
the professional growth of the teacher. The cost of standardized tests limits 


in in Information is available for this purpose in many excellent books written by specialists 
TI the field of evaluation and measurement. See, for example, Georgia S. Adams and 
s heodore L., Torgerson, Measurement and Evaluation in Education, Psychology, and Guid- 
nce (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964), Chapter 10. 
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their use in many schools. Standardized tests are available only for whole 
subjects or large units of subject matter and can usually be adapted for evalu- 
ation of achievement only at the beginning and the end of a semester or year. 
Teacher-made tests can, on the other hand, be used for continuous evalu- 
ation. 

EVALUATING MORE THAN SIMPLE RECALL Teachers in elementary schools 
today can, as the preceding paragraph indicates, obtain a great deal of help 
with the problem of test construction; they can learn how to construct tests 
that have greater validity and reliability. More information is also available 
about the range of possible educational outcomes that need to be considered 
in the process of evaluating pupil progress. Several developments in this direc- 
tion deserve special mention. 

The need for achievement tests that reveal more than the ability to recall 
information has long been recognized; the pupil who can recall information 
frequently is incapable of stating it in his own words or of using it in novel 
situations. The publication Bigger and Better Boners cites many examples of 
pupils who use words in classrooms with little understanding of their mean- 
ing and little ability to use them correctly in sentences. The 1946 yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education represented a pioneer 
effort to develop tests that included items designed to reveal understanding 
as well as those that involved merely simple recall. This yearbook contained 
illustrative test items designed to evaluate understanding in all the major 
curriculum areas.” Since that time, college texts in the field of measurement 
and evaluation have frequently contained a chapter on evaluating pupil un- 
derstandings.® 

During the two decades following 1946, a great deal of progress has been 
made toward greater precision in evaluation; toward developing tests that 
measure progress toward a wider range of possible educational outcomes. An 
effort has been made to define with greater precision such nebulous terms as 
understanding, knowledge, comprehension, and so on. Bloom and others 
have developed a set of standard classifications (taxonomy) for this purpose. 
They state, "Curriculum builders should find the taxonomy helps them to 
specify objectives so that it becomes easier to plan learning experiences and 
prepare evaluation devices." " They have, therefore, presented a detailed 
analysis and illustrative test items for knowledge, comprehension, application; 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. The extent to which this taxonomy intro- 


4 Alexander Abingdon (Pseud.), Bigger and Better Boners (New York: The Viking 
Press, Inc., 1952). . 

5 National Society for the Study of Education, The Measurement of Understanding 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946). 

6J. Stanley Ahmann, and others, Evaluating Elementary School Pupils (Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960), Chapter 7. i ; 

T Benjamin S. Bloom (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook I: 
Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956), p. 2. 
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duces more precision into the evaluation process is illustrated by the treatment 
of the knowledge objective. This objective is broken down as follows: knowl- 
edge of specifics, knowledge of ways and means of dealing with specifics, and 
knowledge of the universals and abstractions in a field. 

Porter has called attention to the need for evaluating various levels of 
learning in economic education. He states, “Evaluation is a key factor in 
helping students gain concepts. A teacher's evaluation techniques and meth- 
ods largely determine whether his students merely try to learn factual infor- 
mation or sincerely try to gain broad and deep understandings of concepts.” § 
He also lists illustrative test items for evaluating the factual level, the knowl- 
edge level, the understanding level, the concept and attitude level, and the 
behavior change level. 

Part III of this text has explained how current curriculum-improvement 
programs emphasize the need for something more than the mastery of isolated 
bits of information, for understanding relationships, and for learning by dis- 
covery, It has been the purpose of the preceding paragraphs to show how the 
achievement of these goals depends upon the use of more precise instruments 
for evaluating pupil progress. 


Personal-Social Adjustment 

Teaching children the basic subjects is a firmly established objective of 
the elementary school and, according to available objective evidence, the 
School has, in recent years, been doing a better job of teaching these subjects 
than has ever been done before. Should the school be concerned also with 
the kind of person the child is becoming? Should the school help the child 
to think well of himself? Should it help him to build effective relationships 
With others? Should the school, in brief, be concerned about the personal- 
Social adjustment of pupils? Current educational theory and practice support 
an affirmative answer to these questions. 

Many competent individuals and groups have recently expressed concern 
about limiting the responsibility of the school, but it cannot always be as- 
Sumed that they are not concerned about personal-social adjustment. The 
*ducational Policies Commission, for example, published a bulletin in 1961 
Which stated that the central purpose of American education should be the 
Cultivation of the rational powers of the individual. The bulletin, however, 
Stated emphatically that the rational powers are not all of life; stated that the 
Individual must be intelligently aware of the role of emotion in his own life 
and in the lives of others; and recognized the validity of other obligations 
that the school has traditionally accepted. "The basic American value, respect 


8 Gerald A. Porter, “The Concept Approach to Education in Personal and Family 


' in Family Finance Topics for Teachers (New York: Institute of Life Insurance 
p. 4-6. ý 


AN ANECDOTAL RECORD OF ANN—AGE: 6 YEARS, 2 MONTHS. TIME: SUMMER SESSION 


Give Terse Accounts 
of Incidents Show- 
ing Growth 


I 


In caring for health and 
proper functioning of 
physical organs through 

Appropriate food and 


liquid 

Note height every 6 
months, weight 
every 3 months, 
overweight ^ every 
month 

Suitable clothing and 
shelter 

Note comfort and 
cleanliness 

Note heat, light, 
safety, ventilation 


and cleanliness 


Regular and ade- 
quate elimination 


Avoidance of poison 
from colds, infec- 
tions, poor food, 
etc. 


First Week 


Height—453 in. 

Weight—45 Ib. 

Seems well cared 
for 


Wears more 
clothing 
needed 

Clean 


than 


School program 
provides for 
regularity of 
toilet habits 


No colds or in- 
fections evident 


Second Week 


After discussion of 
needed liquid, 
Ann drinks 
more water — 
probably due 
also to heat 


Weather hot — 
Ann now wears 
clean — sunsuit 
each day 


No record avail- 
able 


Third Week 


Enters discussion 
of good foods— 
tells of break- 
fast of orange 
juice, cereal, 
milk 


New shoes — 
large enough. 
Weight bearing 
line O.K. (heel 
to big toe) 


Seems well cared Hair, nails always 


for 


clean 
Carries tissue in 
pocket 


Fourth Week 


Very comfortable 
clothing — 
hangs from 
shoulder 


No evidence 


Fifth Week 


Brought dry shoes 
for rainy day 


Refused unwrap- 
ped gum offered 
by Dan 


Sixth Week 


No evidence 


a 
[92] 


Rhythm of activity 
and rest 


I 


In meeting social needs 

and relationship through 

Healthy relationship 
in the group 


Affection and sense of 
security 


I 


In meeting personal 
needs through wide ex- 
periences with an in- 
creasing amount of self- 
direction 
In investigating and 
gathering useful 
facts 


School program 
offers short rest 
times 

Reports on 10 hr. 
sleep 


Shy in group. 
Close friend- 
ship with Betty. 
Withdraws if 
several join 


group 


Comes with father 
and Betty— 
very secure with 
them 

Later comes with 
Betty 


No evidence 


Does not seem to 
be as vigorous 
as some chil- 
dren 

Very alert 


Shyly enters small- 
group activities 

Betty takes care of 
her 


Delighted that fa- 
ther visited. 
Waits to go 
home with him 
cach day 


Helped care for 
turtle; asked 
about food cost 

Following conver- 
sation found 
out from par- 
ents about fire- 
flies 


After activity rests 
alone for few 
minutes 


Much more free 
in group 

Pleased to be 
chosen 


Comes with 
Betty’s father. 
Secure 

Pleased that 


mother visited. 
Secure in love 
of parents 


No evidence 


Seems to need 
short rest period 
— then rejoins 
group 


Helped plan trip 
to farm 
Contributed 


Absent one day— 
very happy to 


be back 
Trip to farm 
planned 
Reported, "No 
Tain, we can go 
— I heard the 


weather report” 
Enjoys books 


Timid about rid- 
ing pony — 
watched and 
was last one to 
ride 

Other children 
baby her 


Shyly affectionate 
with teacher 


Reported on 
ponies day after 
ride (cost and 
care). Showed 
picture 


Takes turn nicely 

Helps another 
child 

Helps plan party 


More secure daily 


Cares for little 
visitor 
Brought good 


ideas for party 
home 


nN 
fon 


Give Terse Accounts 
of Incidents Show- 
ing Growth 


In gaining “basic skill 


In better way of or- 
ganizing knowledge 
and using it in 
thought 


In creative expression 
in language, art, and 
music 


In carrying out activ- 
ities 


In broadened interests 
and more clearcut 
attitudes 


First Week 


Interest 
tures 


in pic- 


No evidence 


Watches children, 
but enters little 


Follows sugges- 
tions shyly 


Second Week 


Tells story about 
series of pic- 
tures 

Recognizes names 


Told of catching 
fireflies, D ques- 
tioned her, next 
day she brought 
two in bottle 


Loves easel paint- 
ing 

Uses much color 

Sings shyly 


Enters most group 
activities — 


Seems tired 
near end of 
school 


Much interest in 
paints 


Third Week 


Good stories 
about sequence 
of pictures 

Locates labels of 
pictures 

Counts scissors 

Wrote name on 
board 


Moved chair out 
of way before 
children started 
to skip 


Crayons—then re- 
turns to paint 
Expresses self well 
—good vocabu- 
lary 

Persistent worker 
— good atten- 
tion — Grows 
tired of wood- 
work but returns 
to finish it 


Evident interest in 
woodwork and 
tools 


Fourth Week 


Dictates caption 
for picture — 
“Reads” it 

Seems to memo- 
rize well 

Counts books, 
children, etc. 

Enjoys books 


Discussed trip to 
farm — especial 
interest in 
young animals 
— Reasoned she 
could have small 
petsincity 


Very spontaneous 
with paint — 
laughs with 
children 

Enters into dance 


Serves well on 
little committee 

Not as vigorous as 
some children 

Attention span 
long 


Much interested 
in farm and 
young animals 


Fifth Week 


Dictates experi- 
ence story about 
pony (2 lines) 
—Enjoys read- 
ing it — Inter- 
ested in cost 

Likes books 

Works on writing 
name on board 


Inquired about 
cost of pony— 
Figured she had 
no place to 
keep one but 
wanted it 


Creates own sim- 
ple dance to 
music 

Excellent listening 
attitude 


Persists in wood- 
work in spite of 
L's influence to 
stop 


Interested in 
where other chil- 
dren lived — es- 
pecially children 
fromothertowns 

interest in 

records 


Sixth Week 


Pleased with pre- 


primer — Can 
read two pages 
— Very cen 
thusiastic — 
Counts party 
materials 


No evidence 


Excellent vocabu- 
lary — expresses 
self well 

Enjoys dance 


Helped party 
plans — Took 
responsibility 


well — A little 
shy when guests 
came 


Interest in dance 
records 
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1. They contribute to an understanding of the personality of each child. 

2. They direct the attention of teachers toward individual pupils. 

3. They provide information for pupils to use in self-appraisal. 

4. They provide new staff members with important information about 
pupils. 

5. They provide appropriate materials to be forwarded with a pupil when 
he moves to another school. 

6. They provide evidences of growth in work-study habits. 

7. They encourage teachers to become interested in phases of child 
growth other than achievement in school subjects. 


The limitations of anecdotal records include the following: 


1. It is difficult for busy teachers to record behavior incidents accurately. 

2. Teachers sometimes use anecdotal records to justify some action on 
their part. 

3. An anecdotal record can include only a small portion of the significant 
behavior incidents of a pupil. Anyone reading the anecdotal record may get 
a distorted picture of the total behavior pattern of the child. 

4. Many teachers fear that anecdotal records may give the teacher to 
whose class the child goes the following year a prejudice against the child. 

5. Preparing, summarizing, and interpreting anecdotal records is a time- 
consuming process. Unless the school staff includes a director of guidance or 
Someone with comparable preparation, the writing of anecdotal records should 
not be undertaken on a large scale. 

6. Undesirable behavior is observed more easily than desirable behavior. 
Teachers should observe and record evidences of normal growth and develop- 
ment even more diligently than evidences of retarded development. 


SOCIOGRAMS A sociogram is a chart of the interrelationships within a 
group. The purpose of a sociogram is to discover the relation of any one 
Pupil to the class as a whole. Sociograms have been widely used in elemen- 
tary schools for helping individual pupils improve their social relationships, 
for teshaping administrative practices, for grouping for committee work, and 
for grouping for play activities. Some teachers are more alert than others in 
detecting the status of individual pupils in the group, but all teachers need 
the help of some systematic device for supplementing personal observation. 

Although the sociogram may be very useful in revealing interpersonal 
relationships among the pupils that the teacher did not detect through ob- 
servation, it should not be regarded as the final answer. A sociogram may 
Serve as an effective starting point for the study of social dynamics in the 
Classroom, but it should be followed by a careful study of the group structure 
Made fom time to time. The teacher should not assume that one sociogram 
will reveal the class structure over a period of time or that the grouping for 
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play will be the same as that for class work. The sociogram is a professional 
instrument to be used only by those who understand its uses and limitations. 
It will not be worth much unless it is supplemented by other techniques of 
evaluation and unless definite action is taken to make use of the information 
gained in helping individual pupils gain status in the group. 

Sociograms may be used for a variety of purposes, such as selecting com- 
mittees to work on a social-studies unit, dividing children into groups for 
play activities, and planning a school party or program. The first step is to ask 
the children, “With whom would you like to work on a committee?” Each 
child is asked to write his own name at the top of a three-by-five-inch card and 
then to write the names of his first choice, second choice, and third choice. 
The choices may then be tabulated in the form shown. : 

The tabulation form of the collected cards provides a great deal of in- 
formation about the twelve children and constitutes the basic data used in 
drawing the sociogram. The tabulation and the sociogram together show the 
isolates, such as Pat, Rose, and Walter; the stars such as Jane and John; 
the mutual choices such as John and Robert, Jane and Karen, and David 
and Robert. 

After the tabulation form has been completed, the teacher may cosmin 
a sociogram (see the figure) using circles for boys and triangles for girls. I 
the class is large, it may be advisable to use a cardboard approximately thirty; 
by-thirty-inches for the drawing. The general procedure is to locate the “stars 
near the center and the “isolates” on the periphery to minimize the number 
of long lines and the number of intersecting lines. 

The teacher can use the information revealed by the sociogram for the 
purpose of locating pupils who have not achieved status in the group and for 
helping them overcome handicaps that prevent them from gaining acceptance 
by their peers. More complete information concerning the construction anc 
use of sociograms can be obtained from several sources.15 


The Physical Status of Pupils 


Teachers are concerned with evaluating the physical status of pupils be 
cause it determines the amount of energy available for school work and other 
activities, it is related to the social and emotional adjustment of the pupil, 
and it accounts to a large extent for the Pupil's success in every part of the 
school program. If every child could be examined by a physician every es 
of the school year, it would be unnecessary for teachers to be concerned be 
this type of evaluation. Since this is obviously impossible, teachers MUS 
accept the responsibility for the detection of physical disorders that interfere 
with normal growth and educational Progress, as well as for fostering a po5" 
tive approach to healthful living. 

15 See Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, How To Construct ? 


Sociogram (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: 
1950). 
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TABULATION FORM SHOWING THE CHOICE 
OF SEVEN BOYS AND FIVE GIRLS 


ə 

* 

â 
E 


Adapted from Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1948), p. 18. 


It does not require a great deal of preparatian or special equipment for 
teachers to be able to detect the symptoms of common physical disorders and 
to call attention to the need for an examination by a physician. Teachers 
need to know how to check on general health; height and weight (considered 
in relation to race, nationality, and heredity); posture; symptoms of nervous 
disorders; cleanliness and suitability of clothing; and the condition of eyes, 
ears, nose, throat, chest, arms, legs, neck, face, lips, hair, scalp, teeth, back, 
and feet, 
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A SOCIOGRAM BASED ON THE DATA PRESENTED 
IN THE TABULATION FORM 


Walter 3 
2 1 


2 Stewart 3 


2 


1 Rose 3 


To first choice 


To second choice 


/\ Girls 
Om 


To third choice 


Mutual choice 
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Procedures and instruments used for evaluating the physical status of 
pupils include a complete physical examination by a physician, daily inspec- 
tion by the teacher, adequate health records, the clinical thermometer, the 
audiometer, the whispered speech test, the watch-tick test, the Snellen Chart, 
the Eames Eye Test, and the Betts Telebinocular. 


Evaluating Growth in Interests 

Since learning is more rapid and more lasting and has more valuable 
concomitants when it is based on pupil interest, and since teachers have a 
responsibility for helping pupils develop more worthwhile interests, it follows 
that teachers need to be concerned with procedures for evaluating the inter- 
ests of pupils. 

Children’s interests in people, in books, in the natural enviromnent, in 
games, and in various kinds of activities need to be evaluated. The dimen- 
sions of children’s interests also need to be evaluated. These include range 
of preferences or variety of interests, range of participation or variety of activi- 
ties, and intensity or depth of interest in any specific activity. 

Procedures for evaluating growth in interests include analysis of books 

Orrowed; questionnaires or inventories in which the child is asked to list 
the books he has read, the activities in which he has engaged, and his prefer- 
ences among them; and teacher observation of the activities in which children 
ngage, the games they like to play, and their favorite topics of conversation. 


Evaluating Growth in Attitudes 
The school cannot escape concern with the attitudes that children de- 
velop both in and out of school. The child's attitudes toward his playmates, 
is teacher, his parents, and toward social customs and institutions are all 
telated to his mental health. Behavior does not result from the intellect alone; 
it results from the individual’s background of attitude patterns and experi- 
ences, The child’s attitudes affect what he learns, what he remembers, what 
he thinks, and what he does. Hence, evaluation of the child’s attitudes—his 
feelings for and against things—assumes a fundamental role in guiding his 


development. 


Formal instruments for evaluating attitudes are limited primarily to the 


high school and adult levels. However, attitude scales and questionnaires can 


€ adapted for use in the elementary school. These may be supplemented by 


Evidence recorded informally by teachers from observation of pupil’s actions, 


Conversations, discussions, and written work. 


Evaluating Growth in Work-Study Skills 

The development of effective skills for learning is coming to be regarded 
as one of the most important functions of the elementary school. Thdse skills, 
tather than the amount of information he has stored up for future use, will 
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determine to a large extent the child’s future success, both as a student and 
as a citizen. The development of these skills is especially important in the 
upper grades of the elementary school. Work-study skills include the ability to 
read maps, charts, graphs, and tables, to use the table of contents and index 
of a book, to locate books in the library by use of the card index, and to out- 
line, organize, and tabulate data. 

Some of these skills are included in achievement tests in reading. Others 
may be evaluated by means of such tests as the Iowa Every-Pupil ‘Test of 
Basic Study Skills and the Pirtle Library Test 6B. Informal methods of eval- 
uating growth in work-study skills include observation of pupils in committee 
work, problem solving, and group discussions, observing samples of written 
work of pupils, and checking on pupils’ skill in the use of the library. 


Evaluating Growth in Creative Self-expression 


Elementary school teachers and principals are becoming increasingly 
aware of the responsibility for fostering creative self-expression in pupils. They 
realize that adjusting effectively to our complex society and contributing to 
social progress require individuals who are creative in their approach to people, 
situations, problems, and materials. The development of creative abilities 
represents one of the most important contributions of the school to the 
building of a better social order and to fostering the mental health of children. 

The development of creative abilities is an objective of many, if not all, 
parts of the curriculum. It may consist of the ability to express original ideas 
through art or music; to plan and perform unique experiments in science; OF 
to plan and carry out an enterprise in group living. Evaluation of growth Be 
creative self-expression is, therefore, an aspect of evaluation in all areas of the 
curriculum. Since creative ability is seen in terms of the child’s own stand- 
ards, it is particularly difficult to evaluate by means of formal instruments a 
procedures. Teachers need to develop criteria for evaluating creative efforts, 
such as the originality of ideas used in written work or art; variety of ideas 
expressed; and richness, ease, and finish of expression. Evaluation of growth 
in creative expression consists largely of preserving pupil products in language 
art, and science, and of observation of pupil behavior. 


Evaluating Growth in Critical Thinking 


Almost every teacher realizes that one of his responsibilities is to help 
children learn how to think for themselves in solving real problems. Some 
teachers, however, confuse critical thinking with the ability to give the 4?" 
swers expected. Critical thinking involves the ability to colect and interpret 
data; to refrain from drawing conclusions that surpass the data collected; to 
apply principles and generalizations to new situations; and to evaluate the 
arguments, ideas, and conclusions of others. 
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If instructional practices are to foster the abilities involved in critical 
thinking, methods of evaluating these abilities must be found. Several tests 
relating to the development of critical thinking are available at the upper 
elementary school level. One of the best is a Test of Critical Thinking in 
School Studies (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
Sity). It measures the ability to obtain facts from graphs, maps, references, 
newspapers, and magazines; the ability to draw reasonable conclusions from 
facts collected; and the ability to apply generalizations to new situations. 


Evaluating the Home and Community Background of Children 

Intelligent guidance of the child in school involves an understanding of 
the total learning environment to which he has been exposed. It is not only 
true that the whole child comes to school; it is also true that he brings his 
home and community background with him. 

Information concerning the home background of the pupil, which the 
school should assemble and use, includes the attitude of the parents toward 
the school, parent-to-parent relationships, parent-to-child relationships, child- 
to-child relationships, and socioeconomic status. Information concerning 
Parents should include amount of schooling, occupation, health, birthplace, 
Citizenship, and language spoken. Information concerning the community 
should include economic conditions, customs and traditions, facilities for 
Tecreation, and community resources that can be used for instructional pur- 
Poses, 

Methods of obtaining information concerning home and community 
background include interviews, questionnaires for parents to fill out (if chil- 
dren are very young), questionnaires for pupils to fill out, and community 
Surveys, 


CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
The "cumulative record" is the form used in the modern elementary 
School for gathering and maintaining those facts about each child from which 
a well-rounded impression can be gained concerning his growth and develop- 
Ment toward all the objectives for which the school accepts responsibility. 
uch records are indispensable in a school that recognizes individual differ- 
uces in abilities, interests, and backgrounds of pupils; regards education as 
3 process of continuous growth; accepts the responsibility for providing indi- 
Vidua] guidance rather than merely instructions on the “class-as-a-whole” 
asis; and attempts to use evaluation procedures in harmony with the broader 
Objectives of the elementary school. f f 
The staff of one Texas school has published a bulletin that describes the 
type of cumulative record maintained for each pupil and the relationship 
etween these records and the procedures employed in grouping, marking, 


€ 
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ment has expanded to include tests designed to provide objective evidence in 
tegard to almost every conceivable aspect of teaching and administrating. As 
early as 1940, the authors of a well-known text in the history of education * 
stated, "The popular confidence in tests is today, if anything, too great.” 2° 
The same authors warned against endowing a given test with prestige and 
authority "far beyond its true deserts.” The testing controversy has been 


The current concern about the influence of testing, particularly about 
nation-wide testing programs, is demonstrated by the number of articles that 


what it does for the individual pupil. The pamphlet pointed out that at ne 
time in history have schools placed so much faith in tests made by agencies 
outside the school system. It raised this question: “If the individual pupil 
counts, is good or evil to be found in a barrage of standardized tests, college 
board examinations, searches for talent, state-wide examinations, and national 
Survey tests?” 1 A professor of mathematics at a university in New York has 
been especially critical of standardized achievement tests that have a tend- 
ency to penalize the bright and imaginative pupils and to reward the uncrea- 
tive ones. An article in a bulletin of the Association for Higher Education 
points out that high school seniors spend a disproportionate amount of time 
taking tests on the basis of which only a few will be selected for scholarships: 
that so much testing puts undue pressure on students and their parents; that 
Some evidence exists that cheating, Suicides, and hypertension in the adoles- 


ways should be found to test disadvantaged students so that their real poten- 
tial will be revealed, as contrasted with potential distorted by cultural dis- 


?'J. D. Russell and C. H. Judd, The American Educati em (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, i940) oe 460. ER T 3 
21 American Association of School Administrators, Association for Supervision 27^ 
Curriculum Development, National Association of Secondary School Principals, Nationa 
Department of Elementary School Principals, and NEA Department of Rural Education, 
Labels and Fingerprints (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1961). a 
22 Banesh Hoffman, The Tyranny of Testing (New York: Crowell Collier an 
Macmillan, Inc., 1962) 
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advantages. The author points out, however, that most of the responsibility 
for the malfunctioning of testing lies with the users rather than with the test 
designers.28 

Snider has presented an excellent analysis of the current widespread 
concern on the part of both lay and professional people about externally 
prompted national testing programs. Although his article deals with testing 
Programs in secondary schools, his analysis of the situation applies also to 
testing programs in elementary schools. For example, he identifies seven 
Major uses of standardized tests as follows: (1) to evaluate the effectiveness 
of classroom teaching, (2) to plan for curriculum improvement, (3) to iden- 
tify pupils of superior and inferior academic ability or talent, (4) to serve as 
a basis for instructional classification or grouping, (5) to facilitate the total 
guidance and counseling process, (6) to improve articulation throughout the 
School, and (7) to serve as a basis for selective college admission. All of these 
Major uses, with the possible exception of (7), apply as well to elementary 
Schools as they do to secondary schools. i l 

He pointed out that national testing programs are not likely to contribute 
to more than two or three of these major purposes; that standardized tests 
do not measure all important educational objectives; that tests are too fre- 
quently used to catalogue pupils at a specific level of ability; that there is too 
much duplication in externally imposed testing; and that present testing prac- 
tice encourages too early prediction of pupil success and too rigid classifica- 
tion of pupils. His article provides more constructive suggestions for elim- 
inating the misuses of tests than do most of the recent articles on this subject. 
He suggests that teachers and administrators should become much more 
competent in the interpretation and use of test results; that we need to de- 
velop tests which place more emphasis on creativity, discovery, and independ- 
ence in learning; that professional organizations should continually inform 
the public of the values, limitations, and abuses of testing programs.?* ^ 

One aspect of the testing movement that has aroused much opposition 
has been the use of personality tests. William H. Whyte has been highly criti- 
Cal of the use of these tests by corporations for the purpose of selecting per- 
Sonnel who conform to the image of the organization man—the conforming 
man, who would cause few problems and create few new ideas? Whyte also 
Called attention to the tendency of pupils in school to give the expected 
answer to test items rather than the answer that expressed their feelings. 

The influence which a nation-wide testing program can exert on the de- 
termination of curriculum content has also been causing much concern. 

?3 Lewis B. Mayhew, “The Testing Controversy," College and University Bulletin 


(Association for Higher Education, National Education Association), February 15, 1964. 
24 Glenn R. Snider, “The Secondary School and Testing Programs," Teachers College 


Record, October 1963, pp. 57-67. 
ta Waties Hi Whyte, The Organization Man (New York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 


1956) 
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Critics point out that whatever is included in tests that pupils must take 
determines to some degree what will be taught. When one of the great foun- 
dations is provided with funds from the federal government to develop tests 
to be given in all elementary and secondary schools, the legally responsible 
agencies—state boards of education and local school boards—no longer have 
control of what is taught in the schools. Critics point out that this constitutes 
an indirect approach to a national curriculum without any systematic effort 
to give the people most concerned an opportunity to accept or reject the idea. 

Current criticisms of the uses of tests should not be allowed to obscure 
the fact that the testing movement has made tremendous progress during the 
last half century. Truc-false test items have been largely replaced with more 
flexible multiple response items; intelligence tests yielding a single score have 
been replaced with tests that recognize that there are many kinds of intelli- 
gence; and the major testing companies have provided valuable services to 
school systems in relation to the problem of evaluating pupil progress. A test 
must be judged in terms of its relevance to what it purports to do. Many of 
the criticisms of tests arise from the way the tests results are used rather than 
from weaknesses inherent in the instrument itself. 


IMPROVING REPORTING PRACTICES 


The improvement of practices in reporting to parents on the progress of 
the child in school is an integral part of curriculum improvement. These 
practices influence the child's personal-social adjustment, serve as goals toward 
which people work, and indicate to parents what the school considers to bc 
important in the growth and development of children. Accurate and diag: 
nostic reports of pupil progress provide a basis for mutual understanding; 
good will, and cooperation between parents and teachers in their efforts tO 
improve the total learning environment of the child. The realization that the 
report to parents ‘may either build good will or destroy it—may either enlist 
or alienate the cooperation of parents and children—accounts, no doubt, for 
the increasing amount of attention that is being given by principals, teachers, 
and parents to the problem of improving reporting practices, 

Should S and U grades be used instead of A, B, C, D, E, and F? Should 
written reports be abolished in favor of parent-teacher conferences? Shoul 
there be a different type of reporting system used for the various levels of the 
school program, such as the primary, intermediate, and upper grades? These 
questions can be answered satisfactorily only after a thorough study has bee? 
made by the principal, teachers, and parents of an individual school. There 
is no best system of reporting to parents; rather, that system is best that has 
been developed cooperatively by those concerned, that incorporates the finc 
ing of research relating to child growth and development, and that is clearly 
understood by teachers, pupils, and parents, 
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The following suggestions may be helpful to groups interested in im- 
proving reporting practices: 


1. The purpose of reporting to parents is to enlist their cooperation in 
providing the best educational opportunities possible for the child. 

2. The reporting procedure should include an appraisal of the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social growth of the child. 

3. The reporting procedure should emphasize the child’s progress in 
terms of his own abilities and past achievements rather than his standing in 
comparison with other members of the class. 

4. The reporting procedure should emphasize guiding the child rather 
than judging him. 

5. The reporting procedure should reflect a comprehensive picture of the 
achievement of the child without requiring too much clerical work on the 
Part of the teacher. 

6. Report cards should be supplemented by letters to parents, samples 
of the child’s work, parent-teacher conferences, and home visits. 

7. The reporting procedure should be consistent with the philosophy of 


the school. 


The Parent-Teacher Conference 

The individual conference is regarded by many as the most effective 
Single device for reporting to parents. Many teachers arrange to hold a con- 
ference with the parents of every child in the room during the first six weeks 
Of school and as frequently as possible during the remainder of the school 
year. The value of the conference depends largely upon the preparation the 
teacher has made for it and the skill used in conducting it. How a teacher 
talks with a parent has been mentioned first in a list of tasks that teachers 
Must perform, but that are relatively neglected in the preparation of teachers.?9 
The task of making adequate preparation for an interview with a parent and 
of using the right techniques in conducting the interview are far from simple. 
Unless the preservice education of the teacher has included both theory and 
Practice in the art of conducting interviews, the parent-teacher conference is 


likely to be unsatisfactory to both the teacher and the parent. If the con- 


ference is to be successful in establishing better working relationships between 
s must be observed: 


the home and the school, certain basic principle 


1. The teacher must be relaxed and comfortable and must make the par- 


Ent feel comfortable also. 

2. The teacher should approach the 
the parent can provide much information 
the child. 

20 S. B. Sarason, K. Davidson, and B. Blatt, The Preparation of Teachers (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, ince 1962), pp- 3-2- 


conference with the attitude that 
that can be useful in working with 
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his opportunities. 

4. The teacher should review the child’s record before the conference, so 
he can supply information for the parent and raise specific questions for dis- 
cussion. 

5. The conference should not be regarded as a means of completing a 
neat plan for working with the child; at best it can provide only a few new 
insights. 


SUMMARY 


. l. Evaluation of pupil Progress is an integral part of the problem of 
improving the elementary school curriculum. , 
2. The task of evaluation is not to select and eliminate but to determine 
the kind of educational experiences that will meet the needs of the child. 
3. Evaluation consists of the accumulation of comprehensive evidence 


a5 well as informal procedures, and organizing and interpreting this evidence 
into a comprehensive description of the child against the background of his 
educational experience, 

4. An adequate Program of evaluation of pupil progress must (a) be 
closely related to the objectives accepted in the school, (b) be comprehen- 
sive, (c) be continuous, (d) be cooperative, and (c) make use of results for 
continuous improvement of the curriculum, 

?. Major factors of Pupil growth that need to be evaluated include (a) 
mental ability or academic aptitude, (b) achievement in the various curricu- 
lum areas, (c) personal-socia] adjustment, (d) physical status, (c) growth in 
interest, (f) growth in attitudes, (g) work-study skills, (h) growth in creative 
self-expression, (i) growth in critical thinking, and (j) home and community 
backgrounds. 

6. A cumulative record is the form used in the modern elementary school 
for gathering and maintaining for constructive use those facts about cach 
child from which a well-rounded impression can be gained concerning his 
growth and development toward the objectives for which the school accepts 
responsibility. : 

7. Accurate and diagnostic reports to parents on the progress of the child 
in school provide a basis for mutual understanding, good will, and cooper 
tion between parents and teachers in their efforts to improve the total learn 
ing environment of the child. 

8. That system of reporting to parents that is best for a particular ele- 
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mentary school is the one that has been developed cooperatively by the teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents in terms of local needs and problems. 

9. Parent-teacher conferences, when they are properly conducted, con- 
stitute effective means of reporting to parents. 

10. Recent criticisms of testing programs are directed more toward the 
misuses of tests than toward weaknesses in tests themselves. 


SELECTED READINGS 


Adams, Georgia S., and Theodore L. Torgerson, Measurement and Evaluation in 
Education, Psychology, and Guidance. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1964. Explains the uses of standardized tests and teacher- 
made tests for the improvement of instruction; the measurement of aptitudes, 
interests and attitudes, and personal-social adjustment. Gives suggestions for 
administrative, supervisorv, and guidance purposes. 

Ahmann, J. Stanley, and others, Evaluating Elementary School Pupils. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1960. Chapter 7 suggests procedures for evaluating 
pupil understandings; Chapter 10 deals with the evaluation of personal-social 
adjustment. . 

Bloom, Benjamin S. (Ed.), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1956. Handbook I: Cognitive Domain gives 
Sample test items for evaluating several categories of educational objectives; 
Handbook II: The Affective Domain suggests procedures used for classifica- 
tion and measurement of objectives in the affective domain. 

Davis, Frederick B., Educational Measurements and Their Interpretation. Belmont, 
Calif.: Wadsworth Publishing Company, Inc. 1964. Suggests procedures 
for evaluating aptitude, achievement, and interests. The section on “Measure- 
ment of Overachievement and Underachievement" is particularly useful. 

Gronlund, Norman E., Measurement and Evaluation in Teaching. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1965. Explains the role of evaluation in teaching, the 
relation of evaluation to objectives, constructing classroom. tests, using 
Standardized tests, and improving marking and reporting practices. 

angdon, Grace, and Irving W. Stout, Teacher-Parent Interviews. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. Contains a comprehensive treatment 
Of factors to be considered in planning teacher-parent interviews. ' 

National Society for the Study of Education, The Measurement of Understanding. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946. REUS illustrative test items 
for i nding in the major curriculum areas. . 

Nenias HR Rh Dire adi J: Pris Rummel, A Practical Introduction to 
Measurement and Evaluation. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1960. 
Emphasizes the use of tests in adapting instruction to the differing needs of 

upils, ] 

Strang, Ruth, How to Report Pupil Progress. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc., 1955. Evaluates several forms of reporting to parents on pupil progress. 

^ ——, Reporting to Parents. Rev. ed; New York: Bureau of Publications, 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. Presents guiding principles 
for an adequate program of reporting to parents. 


SELECTED FILMS 


The following represent only a few of the films that are available on measurement 
and evaluation. The teacher can contact the film service at the state university or 
state department of education for other suggestions, 


Counseling—Its Tools and Techniques. A twenty-two-minute sound film illus- 
trating the use of interviews, records, tests, referrals, anecdotal records, cumu- 
lative records, and questionnaires, (Mahnke) 

Discovering Individual Differences (Part II of Elementary School Children). A 


adapted her teaching program to meet individua] needs, (McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

Each Child Is Different (Part 1 of Elementary Schoo] Children). A seventeen- 
minute sound film demonstrating the complex and different backgrounds, 
abilities, and needs of fifth-grade children. (McGraw-Hill, Inc.) 

Guidance Problems for School and Home. An eighteen-minute sound film that 
Presents a case study of Danny, a child in the second grade, who is socially 
maladjusted and lacks interest in his school work. Shows how close coopera- 
tion between home and school helps solve such problems. (Hartley Pro- 


Photo Comment 


REPORTING TO PARENTS 


This cartoon unwittingly illustrates the shortcomings of traditional 
ways of reporting to parents. Letter grades do not tell the father whether 
his "stupid" son is doing poor academic work because he is poorly 
motivated, lacks the basic skills necessary to do successful work in his 
grade, or is really low in intelligence. If the latter is true, and the boy is 
doing his best, then grading the boy in comparison with other pupils is, 
in a sense, punishing him for hard, devoted work. 

Many schools are abandoning the traditional report card in favor of 
teacher-pupil conferences. These enable the teacher to report more fully 
to the parent on the child's progress and to explore possible reasons for 
poor progress where it exists. Parent and teacher together can work out 
a plan for helping the child. 

Some schools are substituting a report card that tells the parent how 
well his child is doing in each subject, in comparison to his ability. Then 
led home to the parent in the spring, the teacher 
s progress as compared to national norms. 
rted, but parents are informed as to 
“ "above the norm", "at the 


in a report, which is mai 
informs the parent on his child' 
Standardized test scores are not repo 
whether their child is “much above the norm 
norm", or "below the norm" for his grade. 

This information is useful to parents in planning for their children. 
Some parents who might never plan college for their children are en- 
couraged to think of higher education goals when they discover they have 
a bright child. Parents whose aspirations are too high for their child can 
begin lowering their sights if it appears to be necessary. Sometimes 
remedial work can be planned cooperatively, where scores are low in the 
light of a pupil's ability. 

This information can, of course, 
fact, might better be so transmitted. Written communications sent out all 


at once invite invidious parental comparisons and competition. 


be conveyed in a conference and, in 


Cartoon (€) George W. Kesner, from Saturday Evening Post 
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“According to this, you're a neat, Punctual, healthy, well-behaved stupid kid.” 
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Problems and Projects 


1. Benjamin Bloom and others in Taxonomy of Educational Objectives 
analyze knowledge into various levels of complexity, with the simplest being 
knowledge of specific fact and the highest level being those intellectual abili- 
ties and skills upon which the use of knowledge depends. The modern ele- 
mentary curriculum includes specific facts, but facts taught with an eye to 
application. Read Bloom’s analysis of levels of knowledge and then evaluate 
the three test items below given to a sixth-grade class following its comple- 
tion of a study of the United States. 

a. Name the principal products of the industrial Northeast. 
b. Which group of explorers opened up the Mississippi Valley and 


what were the results of their explorations? 
c. Why did the pioneers move west and which routes did they take? 


2. To plan effective instruction o 
level of development in various areas. 


f children, a teacher must assess present 
A teacher of young culturally disadvan- 


taged children who wants to improve language development should first be 
aware of deficiencies in language existing in the class. From the work of psy- 
cholinguists has come help on how language patterns might be analyzed. 
R. Brown and U. Bellugi have described three processes in the child's acquisi- 
tion of syntax: an imitation process where the toddler imitates adult speech, 
Tetaining content words like nouns, verbs, and sometimes adjectives, but 
omits functors like inflections, auxiliary verbs, articles, prepositions, and con- 
Junctions; an expansion process in which adults supply the missing forms; and 
à process in which the child induces the latent structure of the language (for 
example, the general rules for forming plurals as when the child says, “two 


feets,” 

Read the paper by Brown and Bellugi, “The Child’s Acquisition of Syn- 
tax,” Harvard Educational Review (special issue on “Language and Learning") 
Vol. 34, pp. 133-151. Then take five-minute samples of language behavior of 
Kindergarten children in a poor neighborhood. Analyze your protocols in 
terms of contentives and functors. Compare results with samples of middle- 


class children, What differences do you find? What are the implications for 


language teaching? . 
3. The staff of Washington School wants to know how its pupils, taught 
to read with the “initial teaching alphabet,” compare in reading achievement 


with children taught by other methods. How can the staff go about such a 
Study? What factors must be controlled in selecting a sample? In training 
Procedures? What evaluation measures might be used? Should evaluation 
include interest in and time spent in independent reading? 
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4. There are many questions regarding the program of the elementary 
school for which a teacher has only intuitive answers rather than answers 
based upon evidence. An elementary principal would like to know how chil- 
dren in a combination second and third grade under a particular teacher will 
achieve in reading as compared with a group comparable in ability but imn 
separate grades. A first-grade teacher wants information on how well children 
who have had a particular kind of Kindergarten experience compare in achieve- 
ment with those of similar ability who have had none. Questions such as these 
that are specific to a particular situation are not answered in the research 
literature. Other questions, not so specific, have not yet been studied sys- 
tematically. The past few years have seen an increasing trend on the part of 
master teachers, using methods of research, to seek answers for themselves. 

In planning research on a teaching problem the principal or teacher first 
Proposes a hypothesis or a possible solution to the problem, Then he designs 
an experiment. He may compare the performance of two different groups of 
pupils, one of which is being subjected to special treatment and the other of 
which is not. Or, he may compare the performance of the same group of 
pupils before and after trying a particular teaching technique. He will make 
every effort to keep constant all factors except the one that he is testing. 

List some unsolved problems facing the classroom teacher or prin- 
cipal. Your observations of, or work with, children in the elementary school 
will be helpful here. Select one of these problems for special study. State pos 
sible hypotheses, predicting the outcome of solutions to the problem. Then 
i hypotheses. For help, see the bulletin 
by Fred P. Barnes, Practical Research Processes: A Guidebook in Research 


Methods for Practitioners in Education (Springfield, TH.: Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1964) 


— lő 


and the Foreseeable Future 


Because we now can organize men of high skill and 
knowledge for joint work through the exercise of 
responsible judgment, the highly educated man has 
become the central resource of today’s society, the 
supply of such men the true measure of its economic, 
Its military and even its political potential. 

—Peter F. Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow (New 
York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1957), p. 114.. 


E I I SS 
FE LLII 
S 


Before presenting some of the estimates of the future of American life and 
the school curriculum, it is advisable to take another look at the post-Sputnik 
era which was discussed briefly in Chapter 1. The advent of Sputnik ushered 
In the “postmodern” period in history; it also ushered in a massive curriculum 
reform movement that has been gaining momentum since 1957. Events since 
1957 seem more closely related to the future than to the past. It is significant 
that Drucker wrote, in 1957, “the old view of the world, the old tasks and 
the old center, calling themselves ‘modern’ and ‘up to date’ only a few years 
ago, just make no sense any more.” * It is significant also that the title he 
used for the introduction to his book was “This Post-Modern World.” 


EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL SURVIVAL 

Our colonial forefathers were greatly concerned about educati 1 
Vation; during the national period, our leaders became concerned with estab- 
lishing public school systems to promote intelligent citizenship; when we 
entered the stage of rapid industrial expansion, the economic motive for edu- 
cation received increasing recognition; and when, during the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, reform became the dominant theme in American 


195 1 Peter F. Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
7), p. ix. Í 


on for sal- 
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politics, the demand for reforms in educational programs occupied the center 
of the stage in education. 

Since Soviet Russia launched the first artificial earth satellite in 1957, 
national survival has overshadowed every other motive for education. This 
does not mean, of course, that older motives for education are no longer in- 
fluential. But the need to compete successfully in the great world struggle has 
become so evident that school subjects are given priority in terms of their 
contributions to the strength of the nation. Moreover, changes in content 
and teaching procedures within the subjects are generally supported on the 
basis of national needs. 


The Trend toward Centralization 


After more than three centuries of curriculum changes initiated primarily 
at the state and local school district levels, we are now witnessing increasing 
activity at the national level, Until recently, no one seriously questioned the 
idea that local control of the curriculum was desirable, Indeed, the American 
tradition has been that the public schools belong to the people in local com- 
munities; that they can remain truly American only so long as they are re- 
sponsive to the wishes of the people in the community, 

As our people have become increasingly concerned about the future 
our country in a troubled world, they have recognized that the education O 
children and youth is a matter of national concern. Within a year after the 
launching of Sputnik, Hanna published a statement in which he raised the 
i i um conceived primarily by the state board 
istrict to provide adequate foundations for 
- He maintained that all American ee 
t of values and understandings to be agree 
upon by voluntary, nonpolitical agencies ? Three years after Sputnik, Lieber- 
man expressed the opinion that mobility and interdependence had completely 


undermined the notion that local communities should have a free hand in 
educating their children. 


made to the impact of national curriculum proj 
areas.* Many of the students using this text ha 


> 
- 2 Paul R, Hanna, “Design for a National Curriculum,” Nation’s Schools, September 
958. 
3 Myron Liebe 
Press, 1960). ent 
4 See also Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Using Gur 


Curriculum Developments (Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1963). 


icago 
rman, The Future of Public Education (Chicago: University of Chica£g 
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the “new” mathematics, the “new” physics, or the “new” biology in high 
school and college courses. 

The current curriculum reform movement is proceeding from the top 
down; attention is sharply focused on single subjects; curriculum projects at 
the national level are generously supported by funds from the federal govern- 
ment and from the foundations; and college and university faculty members 
Tepresenting the various disciplines are active participants in curriculum plan- 
ning for elementary and secondary schools. Although science and mathe- 
matics have received major emphasis, new courses have also been developed 
by national projects in anthropology, English, geography, foreign language, 
and economics. Sponsors for projects in all these fields point to the impor- 
tance of the field in relation to the world conflict. A recent article by United 
States Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges (Look, January 28, 1964) 
illustrates this trend. Hodges maintains that the main bout will be slugged 
out in the economic arena; that we need to take steps to increase our economic 
understanding; and that the place to start is in our grade schools. 

Curriculum projects, sponsored by agencies at the national level, are scat- 
tered throughout the country primarily on university campuses. They started 
out to revise the content in various elementary and secondary school fields, 
but they did not stop there. The new mathematics, for example, emphasizes 
the mathematical rather than the social aspects of the elementary school pro- 
gram; content is pushed down so that high school students go as far as two 
years into work formerly reserved for college programs and elementary school 
Pupils begin the study of geometry. Most of the projects expect more from 
Pupils than the mere acquisition of information; they are supposed to become 
Sensitive to the structure of the discipline—to think like a physicist, a mathe- 
matician, or an economist. The search is for something more lasting than bits 
of information; the search is for a kind of education that will help pupils 


become self-propelling during a lifetime of learning. 


How Successful Have These Projects Been? 

Although efforts have been made to evaluate these “new” programs, E 
Primary emphasis has been placed on getting massive curriculum ge s m 
Way quickly; evaluation can come later. There is little question tha ` y 
Improved content and procedures have been developed. The questions as 
are raised deal with how these new programs can be implemented in 85, 


eleme 7 1 
ies le eed in 1963 that tens of thousands of schools have been 
Scarcely touched, or touched not at all, by the curriculum projects. The phe- 
nomenon of college professors suddenly urging that their particular discipline 
€ given a separate period in the daily schedule-of an elementary school also 
Taises some problems of scheduling. As Goodlad has pointed out, “Demands 
will exceed time, even if the school day, week, and year should be lengthened. 
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Some subjects will have to be combined or left out—there is not room for 
twenty academic disciplines in the kindergarten.” 5 . 
School administrators generally recognize that these projects offer excit- 
ing new content and procedures for public school programs, but that they 
are proving to be stern taskmasters in many respects. Many teachers took 


traditional college courses in mathematics and science rather than the new 


Science are in short supply. There has been widespread concern that the pres- 
sure to learn more earlier may be placing undue pressures on children and 
youth that may have unfortunate consequences during the years ahead. 


GLIMPSES OF THE FUTURE 


there can be no intelligent planning of the elementary school program unless 
it is assumed that certain conditions are more likely to exist in the foreseeable 


morrow. The alternative to an honest effort to predict the future is to accept 
a philosophy of pure opportunism, 

Children now enrolled in elementary schools will if they attain the nor 
mal life span, live many years in the twenty-first century, It is not possible to 
predict with any degree of accuracy the details of the kind of world in which 
these children will live. If we can assume that science and technology will 
continue to produce changes at a constantly accelerated rate, that mankind 


] i r 
ower available for constructive rathe 


5 John I. Goodlad, “Chan ing Curriculum i America" ls" Saturday Review» 
November 16, 1963, p. 65. ging m America’s Schools,” Saturday 
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a new power to organize for joint effort and performance will create new 
frontiers, new tasks, and new opportunities. Some point to the emergence of 
the educated society in which increasing numbers will receive the benefits of 
higher education and in which education will be the magic word in promoting 
international cooperation, the abolition of poverty, lessening of racial ten- 
sions, and helping underdeveloped countries to improve standards of living. 

Most estimates of the future assume that the population of the United 
States will reach 221 million by 1975; that college enrollment will reach 
7 million by that year; that elementary school enrollments will continue to 
increase by a million a year and secondary school enrollments will increase 
by half a million a year; and that expenditures for schools will need to be 
doubled in the next few decades. The gross national product is expected to 
double in the next twenty years; per-capita income is expected to be $5000 
by A.D. 2000; and the work week is expected to decrease to eight hours by the 
middle of the next century. 

Automation promises to take care of the entire operation of bank clear- 
inghouses with only a few workers keeping the machines in working order; 
to produce electronic devices for translating one language into another; to 
Provide libraries with a computer whose magnetic memory can swiftly tabu- 
late and show on a screen information on any topic; and to enable the house- 
wife to prepare a meal in a matter of minutes. u 

There is little doubt that the future will be brilliant with many new 
consumer products. The air-conditioned homes, offices, and automobiles, the 
telephones, and the color television sets of today will no doubt suffer from 
comparison with the new products of the future. A new electroluminescent 
glass wall panel will heat and cool a room instantly, and the color of a wall 
will vary in response to the movement of a dial to the color desired. It will 
be possible to have cold packaged anywhere in the house, eliminating the 
need for a refrigerator. Clothes will be cleaned by ultrasonic waves while they 
hang in the closet over night, and radio and television will be built into the 
wall to be tapped on and off like a wall switch. — 

Space exploration is expected to advance rapidly enough to place a man 
on the moon soon, and Earth satellites will probably be used to improve 
Weather forecasting, to communicate messages quickly and accurately any- 
where, and to detect the birth of storms and hurricanes. A mirror hung in 
Space may be used to light entire cities, dispel killing frosts, and melt icebergs 
to free icebound ports. ] 

The consequences of the atomic revolution, the 
and the aerospace revolution are perhaps better understood than are the con- 
Sequences of the biological revolution which has been going on ata steadily 
accelerating rate, making it possible for man to increase his ability to manipu- 
late his environment and to gain a better understanding of himself. At least 
One writer has pointed out that the biological revolution is not only more 


computer revolution, 
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crucial than any of the others, but that it is largely responsible for the others.? 

Predictions relating to what is likely to happen in the next two decades 
as a consequence of the biological revolution include: (1) the virtual elimina- 
tion of communicable diseases; (2) the transplanting of human organs; (3) 
greatly improved treatment of mental illness; (4) reduction in the number 
of domestic food animals; (5) greater use of plants to convert solar energy 
into human food; (6) extensive farming of the sea to add to the food supply; 
and (7) greater use of computers for teaching purposes as a means of keeping 
up with the knowledge explosion. 

The glimpses of the future that are coming to us from many sources, 
though differing in detail, have several points of agreement: the rate of change 
in the future will be swifter and more dramatic than it has been in the past, 
and its impact far more penetrating; man’s control of his natural environ- 
ment will make possible a more humane existence than has ever been know? 
before; he will have the power, if he chooses to use it, to sweep away in a 
very short time all the great works and achievements that we call civilization; 
and he must, therefore, create new designs for education in harmony with the 
demands of the future that is rushing upon him. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


The forecast that follows is based on the assumption that conditions of 
living will place heavier responsibilities on the school, that research in edu 
cation and in related disciplines will provide the know-how for more effective 
educational procedures and programs, and that the increased productivity of 
American industry will make feasible adequate financial support for a greatly 
expanded program of elementary education. Indeed, the 1965 Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act has already provided funds for a vastly improve 
program. Some of the conditions mentioned as likely to characterize elemen 
tary schools of the future already exist in some outstanding schools in this 
country; others require only a major breakthrough in cutting down the lag 
between the formulation and the diffusion of sound educational procedures: 


larger Schools: More Adequate Services 


The attention that has been given to the problem of school-district T€ 
organization for several decades is evidence of the conviction that small, inc 
cient districts limit the educational Opportunities provided for pupils. There 
has been a steady decline in the number of school districts in the United 
States. There were 94,926 districts in 1947-1948, 54.859 in 1955-1956, and 
31,319 in 1963-1964.7 The number of public elementary schools in the Unite 


6 Paul R. Ehrlich, “The Biolo tober 
1965, pp. 20-48. 


T Roald F. Campbell, Luvern L. Cunningham, and Roderick F. McPhee, The Organ 


zation and Control of American Schools (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc» 
1965), p. 94. 


gical Revolution,” Stanford Review, September-OC 
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States decreased from 169,905 in 1944 to 128,225 in 1950 to 85,000 in 1964. 
These changes resulted in part from the consolidation of rural schools and 
in part from the elimination of small, inefficient schools in urban school 
systems. 

There is no generally accepted criterion relating to the optimum size of 
an individual elementary school, although one study suggested that the maxi- 
mum should be 500 pupils. Experience has shown, however, that if the 
school is too small, it is not feasible to provide, at a reasonable per-pupil cost, 
the educational services that are considered essential to the growth and de- 
velopment of children. These services include a kindergarten program, super- 
vision of instruction, health services, guidance services, special programs for 
exceptional children, a central library and a certified librarian, a full-time 
principal, and secretarial services. These services are seldom found in schools 
with fewer than 200 pupils enrolled to as great an extent as they are found in 
larger schools. There is evidence also that the larger elementary schools have 
been more inclined to take advantage of innovations in organization and in- 
struction such as the nongraded school, team teaching, the use of teacher 


aids, and instructional technology? 


Special Education for the Gifted Child 


Interest in identifying children with unusual ability and providing them 
2 Plato suggested that ways 


with special educational opportunities is not new. 
be found to identify gifted children so that they could be educated for leader- 
Ship in the state; Suleiman the Magnificent sent talent scouts throughout 
Asia Minor in the sixteenth century to select the most intelligent youth to be 
trained for positions of leadership in the Empire. In this country, as early as 
1867, the public schools of Saint Louis, Missouri, were allowing gifted chil- 
dren to accelerate their pace rather than to remain in the lock-step” program. 
Programs for gifted children, which emphasized enrichment rather than ac- 
celeration, had been developed in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Rochester by 
1920. 

The increase in the number of books, articles in professional journals, 
and curriculum bulletins dealing with the education of gifted children has 
been noticeable in recent years. The number of curriculum bulletins on oe 
Subject produced by state and local school systems and exhibited at the annua 
conventions of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
has illustrated this trend—1960, ten bulletins; 1962, twenty-nine bulletins; 


and 1965, twenty-two bulletins.!? 


. 8 Educational Policies Commission, Education for f Rem Children. (Wash- 

ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948), pp. 77-78. o. f 
9 Project » the Instructional Program of the pupie Sch oed eee Look at 

the Sch i D.C.: National Education Association, 70. 7 
1o pod dao qq meom and Curriculum Development, Curriculum Materials 


(Washington, D.C.: The Association, 1960, 1962, and 1965). 
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The current emphasis on excellence in education, the urgent need be 
developing to the greatest extent possible the intellectual powers of a. 
youth, and the increased attention that is being given to programs for gifte 
children indicate that elementary schools of the future will continue to 1m- 
prove programs for this segment of the elementary school population. 


More Thorough Mastery of the Fundamentals 


The increasing complexity of problems confronting the citizen during 
the second half of the twentieth century, our new adventure in world affaits, 
and the explosion of knowledge in practically every field demand that ADe 
icans become better informed than ever before and this means that a 
must be able to read faster and comprehend more fully what they are ed 
ing. One leading authority on reading suggests that the “horseand-buggy 
rate of 300 words a minute may become a “rocket” rate of 1000 words 4 
minute.!! à 

Research and experimentation relating to more effective methods iie 
materials for teaching reading and arithmetic have been in progress for many 
decades. As long ago as 1953, it was reported that 2700 studies of the teaching 
of reading and 1100 studies of the teaching of arithmetic were available. 
Since that time, of course, much more extensive studies have been made 1n 
these fields. The new programs in elementary school mathematics have peen 
presented in detail in Chapter 11 and the new developments in reading hav 
been characterized in Chapter 9. 

It can be expected that innovations in 


A Balanced Curriculum 
The 


, the increasing interdependence of peoples throughout the world, 
and the biological revolution place those phas 
with human relationshi 


11 Nila B. Smith, “Historical Turning 
Education Asssociation Journal, May 1952, p. is 
1? William Van Til, "Research Affecting Education," in Association for Superv! 


and Curriculum Development, Forces Affecting American Education (Washington, 
The Association, 1953), p. 120. 


» National 
Points in the Teaching of Reading," Nation 
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For more than a hundred years the schools in this country have been 
concerned with the preservation and extension of democratic values and with 
the development of the highest type of democratic citizenship. During the 
nineteenth century, they played an important role in the “Americanization” 
program, through which millions of children of immigrants were integrated 
into the American way of life. Many foreign observers have singled out this 
program as one of the great achievements of public education in the United 
States. As our people come to realize more clearly what it means to live in a 
global society, the pressure will increase for a balanced curriculum in the 
Schools, each area of which contributes to the development of insights into 
human relationships. 


Better Qualified Teachers 


The level of preparation of teachers has been improving for several dec- 
ades. In 1932, only 12 percent of the elementary school teachers in the United 
States held the bachelor's degree or higher preparation. Now approximately 
85 percent of all elementary and secondary teachers have the bachelor's degree 
or higher preparation, 25 percent have master's degrees, and 10 percent have 
Completed a year or more of work beyond the master’ degree? In 1963, the 
bachelor's degree was required for the lowest regular certificate for elementary 
School teachers in all but four of the fifty states. The number of teachers 
Who do not have all the qualifications necessary to obtain regular teaching 
Certificates has been decreasing in recent years. In 1947-1948, there were 
101,612; in 1957-1958 there were 94,732; and in 1963-1964 there were 83,200. 

The Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards of 
the National Education Association is currently calling for a program of 
teacher education that will require at least five years of college preparation. 

€cent research has documented the importance of providing well-qualified 
teachers for children. Cheal's study, for example, reports that the qualifications 
and salaries of elementary teachers correlate more highly with retention rates 
In Canadian high schools than do those of secondary school teachers.!5 

If current trends are projected into the future, the elementary school 
teacher in the next few decades will have at least five years of college prepara- 
tion, will have a broad general education, will possess professional compe- 
tencies comparable to those of persons in other strategic professions, will be 
able to gain tenure by service, and will draw compensation after retirement. 


13 Campbell, Cunningham, and McPhee, p. 262. 
and 14 Carol Joy Hobson and Samuel Schloss, Fall 1963 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers 
2-1 Schoolhousing (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1964) pp. 
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Services for Children under Six Years of Age 


Research relating to changes in human characteristics from infancy - 
adulthood has established the validity of the proposition that the period o 
most rapid growth in school achievement and in certain personality p 
occurs during the age span encompassed by nursery school, kindergarten, an 
the primary grades.1* Worth has stated the critical-years hypothesis as follows: 
“the assertion that the kinds of experience that a child has in the early years 
are the major determiners of his subsequent school career.” He says, ssc 
hypothesis is not a new one. It has been voiced many times before set on 
different ways. What is new, however, is the increased amount of evidenc 
in its support." 17 lic 

Recommendations that kindergartens be established as a part of pubs 
School programs have been made by the Educational Policies Commission 
in 1948, by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools d. 
1951, and by the White House Conference on Children and Youth in 19 4 
In spite of these recommendations and the increasing amount of research 
pointing to the importance of the early years in child development, only a 
fourth of the children in the three-to-five-year age group were attending pub d j 
and private nursery schools and kindergartens in October 1964.18 The gs 
start” program inaugurated in the summer of 1965 was a recognition of the 
importance of providing educational Opportunities for preschool —: 
particularly for those from economically and culturally deprived homes. : 
has been estimated that 560,000 children completed courses during the Wed 
mer of 1965 to help bring them up to the academic, physical, and social leve 
of their classmates who would be attending school with them the following 
School year. 

In view of the increasing amount of research dealing with the importance 
of the early years of a child’s life, th 
school educational opportunities for 
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crease rather than decrease in the years ahead. This fact, together with the 
increasing professionalization of teaching, points to the need for conserving 
and using effectively the teaching talent that is available. It will be necessary 
in the years ahead to give more attention to providing a favorable environ- 
ment for teaching, and to eliminating conditions that discourage some teach- 
ers, prevent others from teaching as well as they know how, and drive others 
Out of the teaching profession. Many school systems are already finding ways 
to relieve teachers of time-consuming, nonteaching chores, to provide more 
effective administration and supervision, to assist teachers in getting oriented 
to the school and community, and to make other provisions for raising the 
morale and increasing the efficiency of teachers. 

At the same time that school systems are taking steps to release the time 
and energy of teachers for the important task of teaching, more specialized 
School personnel is being provided to assist teachers in locating and providing 
for children with special problems. School physicians, nurses, psychologists, 
PSychiatrists, social workers, guidance workers, and librarians work closely 
With classroom teachers in an increasing number of school systems and help 
to release the time of the teacher for instruction of pupils. 

. As homes become better supplied with reading materials; as public 
libraries, museums, art galleries, and other resources of the community are 
made available for learning activities of children; as businesses and industries 
In the community make special provision for school children to visit them 
and get information; in short, as the resources for learning are broadened, the 
Child's education ceases to come exclusively from the teacher and from the 
Classroom, The teacher's role becomes less that of giving out information and 
More that of coordinating and guiding the learning that comes from many 
Sources, This process requires a great deal more professional skill than merely 
Caring lessons and giving out information. The observer in many modem 
elementary school classrooms is impressed by the extent to which teachers 


are assuming this newer role and by the effect that it has on the behavior of 
children, 


Classrooms with the Forward Look 


h There is evidence that the influence of science and technology, which 
as revolutionized farming, banking, manufacturing, communication, trans- 
Portation, and the preparation of meals, is beginning to invade classrooms. 
n the past the teacher who understood the contributions that audio-visual 
Materials could make to effective teaching or who wanted to provide pupils 
ith Opportunities to engage in multiple learning activities was too frequently 
rd by outmoded equipment and inadequate furniture. How many 
eS have thought, as they struggled with darkening the room, setting u 
€ Projector and the screen, and operating the projector, "Is it worth the 
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effort?” How many have been discouraged from attempting to divide -the 
class into groups, to use dramatic play, or to encourage experimentation, by 
rows of desks screwed down to the floor? How many capable young teachers 
have asked themselves the question, “If this enterprise is as important as I 
have been led to believe, why must I work with outmoded tools?” 

School equipment manufacturers have come up with a teacher's desk 
that is as modern as the guided missile. This desk of tomorrow has a panel 
that contains buttons to close window draperies, turn off room lights, swing 
the television receiver into position from its hidden recess, and control mo- 
tion-picture equipment and other teaching devices. These electronic units are 
expected to be in use in new classrooms all over the United States within 
a few years to contribute to the effectiveness of teaching. 

After a careful study of the kinds of activities in which elementary school 
pupils engage, a work-center type of furniture for pupils has been designed. 
For a classroom of thirty-two pupils the following pieces of furniture are 
provided: two rectangular tables six feet in length; two round tables [ed 
and-one-half feet in diameter; eight table-desks three feet square; four boo 
compartments placed on each of the eight table-desks—enough for thirty-two 
pupils; thirty-two pupil chairs; stuffed (upholstered) furniture consisting o 
two pupil chairs and a settee large enough to accommodate two pupils; two 
movable bookcases four feet long, mounted on rubber casters; two easels; an 
a teacher’s desk and chair. All pieces of furniture are designed so that cae! 
can be easily moved and arranged. On the back of each portable bookshel 
is either a chalkboard or a tack-board surface. Experimentation with this 
type of furniture led to the conclusion that, "The instructional program ™ 
classrooms using the experimental furniture was more in harmony with tenets 
of modern educational theory than was the instructional program in oe 
rooms using conventional furniture.® 

These and other innovations indicate that the elementary school ii 
room of the future will contain furniture and equipment that will permit 4 
more creative program of education than is possible today. 


School Buildings for Tomorrow 


Significant changes in elementary school programs have occurred recently 
as preceding chapters in this text have indicated. Because the impact of Ta 
search and experimentation is cumulative, many more innovations can e 
expected in the years ahead. Research in child development and experime™” 
tation with new methods and media will provide new insights, and admin} 
trators, teachers, and architects must make certain that school buildings E p 
pace with the changing educational program. Those who plan school but 


tory 
19 David C. Sanders, Innovations in Elementary School Seating (Bureau of Labora 
Schools, Publication No. 10; Austin, Tex.: University of Texas, 1958), p. 145- 
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ings for tomorrow must accept the fact that instructional technology will 
make certain demands upon the types of rooms provided; that team teaching 
depends to some extent upon the availability of a variety of types of rooms; 
and that space must be provided for specialized personnel who will become 
increasingly important in elementary schools of tomorrow. 

Otto and Sanders have pointed out, “The significant role of administra- 
tion, and office spaces appropriate thereto, have never received proper con- 
sideration in designing elementary schools.” ?? They would include in “facilities 
for administration” a health services and first-aid room, a teachers’ lounge, a 
teachers’ workroom, an adequate number of storage rooms, a conference 
room that will seat twenty to thirty persons and several smaller conference 
rooms, an office for the psychologist or counselor with smaller offices for ad- 
ministering tests and providing remedial instruction for individuals or small 
groups. Counseling services and individual instruction will undoubtedly in- 
crease in the future; as these services increase, contacts with parents will be- 
come increasingly important, and space requirements will be influenced by 
these needs. : 

Current trends indicate that elementary school buildings of the future 
will be one-story structures, with separate entrances to each classroom from 
the play area; that school sites will contain a minimum of ten acres; and that 
Specialized facilities, in addition to those mentioned above, will include a 
library and materials center, a cafeteria, and a gymnasium. The classrooms in 
traditional elementary school buildings were generally constructed in the shape 
of a square or rectangle, with all classrooms about the same size and shape. 
As Otto and Sanders have pointed out, “New ideas about education and 
architecture have burst the box.” ?* Another publication reports that at least 
twelve different shapes for elementary school classrooms have been tried in 
different parts of the country.22 Many activities in modern elementary class- 
Tooms are carried on in arcs or circles of children, and the wide-angled corner 
15 more suitable for these activities than the 90-degree corner. 


Detailed Descriptions of the School of the Future 

This chapter has been limited to an analysis of impending changes in a 
few important facets of the elementary school program. Other facets of the 
Program such as impending changes in the reading program, increasing atten- 
tion to intellectual competence, and effective use of instructional resources 
are treated in the references listed at the close of this chapter. Readers will be 
interested also in reading some of the detailed descriptions of mythical schools 


20 ; 
mE Henry J. Otto and David C. Sanders, Elementary School Organization and Ad- 


[0] (fourth ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964), p. 331 
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of tomorrow, such as “Hope” school in the suburb of “Utopia” and the 
"Apartment" primary school in Core City.?? 


SUMMARY 


1. The advent of Sputnik, in 1957, ushered in the postmodern period in 
which the old view of the world in which we live no longer made sense. 

2. Since 1957, education for national survival has overshadowed every 
other motive for education; there has been a trend toward centralization in 
curriculum planning; and the content and methods of local school programs 
have been increasingly influenced by projects at the national level. 

3. It is generally agreed that curriculum projects at the national level 
have developed vastly improved content and procedures in many subjects; it 
is recognized also that much cooperative planning remains to be done before 
these new programs can be utilized to the fullest extent in elementary schools 
throughout the nation. 

4. The population explosion, the increase in the gross national product, 
the emergence of the educated society, the impact of automation, and the 
tapid advancement in space exploration are expected to bring about radical 
changes in the environment of those who will be living during the decades 
ahead. 

5. Children will attend larger elementary schools with more adequate 
educational services; they will continue to achieve more thorough mastery of 
the fundamentals; living in a global society will require them to develop 
greater insights into the area of human relationships; they will be taught by 
better qualified teachers; and clerical help and the services of specialize 
school personnel wil enable teachers to concentrate on the professional aspects 
of their work. Special educational opportunities will be provided for culturally 
deprived children. 

6. Those who plan school buildings for tomorrow will realize that the 
physical plant must keep pace with the changing educational program; that 
the impact of instructional technology makes certain demands upon the types 
of rooms provided; that innovations in instruction, such as team teaching, 
require a variety of types of rooms; and that space must be provided for sp“ 
cialized personnel. 


. 7. Detailed descriptions of mythical elementary schools of tomorrow ar 
available from a wide variety of sources. 


?3 Lester B. Ball, "The Elementary School of 1980: A Suburban Superintendent 
Makes a Prediction," Elementary School Journal, October 1964, pp. 9-17; James B. Burr 


and others, Elementary School Administration (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc. ! 63)» 
Chapter 15. 
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SELECTED READINGS 


Austin, Mary C., and Coleman Morrison, The First R: The Harvard Report on 
Reading in Elementary Schools. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1963. 
Chapter 9, “Will Tomorrow Be Another Day?” contains forty-five recom- 
mendations for the improvement of reading programs. 

Brown, Harrison, James Bonner, and John Weir, The Next Hundred Y 
York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1957. This book represents an 
forecast the future of our industrial civilization. 

Burr, James B., and others, Elementary School Administration. Boston: Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1963. Chapter 15 contains a detailed description of mythical 
schools of the future. 

Clift, Virgil A., and others, Negro Education in America. New York: Harper & 
Row, Publishers, 1962. Chapter 6 explains the problems involved in achieving 
adequate educational opportunities for Negroes. 

Drucker, Peter F., Landmarks of Tomorrow. New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1957. Explains in detail evidence that points to spectacular future changes. 

Lee, J. Murray, “Elementary Education: 1985,” Educational Leadership, May 
1960, pp. 475-479. This article identifies “best practices” in some of the 
schools today that may be widespread in the schools of tomorrow. 

National Elementary Principal, Elementary School Buildings: Desi 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1959, 
deals with the problem of translating children’s needs int 

Otto, Henry J., and David C. Sanders, Elementary School Or, 
ministration. Fourth ed.; New York: A 
12 provides suggestions for administra 
Classrooms for tomorrow. 

Tospect on the Instructional Program of the Public Schools, Plannin 
izing for Teaching. Washington, D.C.: National Education Asso 
Appendix A contains thirty-three forward-looking recommend 

~, Schools for the 60's. Washington, D.C.: National Educa 
1963. This publication contains a section, “In The Future,’ 
Some desirable directions for the instructional program. 

7— —» The Principals Look at the Schools. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1962. This bulletin reports what principals expect in the 
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SELECTED FILMS 


Secure the Blessings. A three-reel sound 
in our democratic society. (National 


Skippy and the Three R’s. A three-reel sound film giving a detailed account of 
how children in modern schools learn the fundamentals and at the same ti in 

Th learn to understand the world about them. (National Education Associ: dost 
e Three R's Plus. A three-reel sound film presenting classroom se 
pomt up graphically many important responsibilities of the mod : 
school, including the teaching of the three Rs. (McGraw-Hill 


film explaining the role 


that schools play 
Education Association ) PN 
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EDUCATION ON A ONE-TO-ONE BASIS 


We have previously discussed the need for individualized instruction 
for children with learning problems stemming from cultural disadvantage. 
There are, of course, other reasons why remedial work is necessary, but 
regardless of the reason, instruction on a one-to-one basis will maximize 
progress. Administrators may tinker with grouping, but the fourth-grade 
child who is reading a second-grade book isnt going to overcome the 
deficit by being placed with twenty-five like himself, in a group labeled 
“nongraded primary middle level.” The goal of the school should be to 
advance the child by two years in reading in a year's time, not to inch 
him ahead by a few months only, and this goal can only be achieved by 
individual instruction. There is no hope in the foreseeable future of ob- 
taining enough trained personnel to Provide instruction on a one-to-one 
basis, but there are able and willing volunteers to be recruited from the 
ranks of college students and housewives, Over 1000 University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, students are Presently serving in such a program. With 
the growth of junior colleges, every sizeable community in the country 
will have access to a Pool of eager and able workers. 

A volunteer program of any size needs organization, and the head 
of the organization should be a full-time employee of the board of educa- 
tion, directly responsible to the superintendent. Teachers and volunteers 
need to draw up a policy statement that will define the role of the 
volunteer. And a major part of that role for most volunteers should be 
working on a one-to-one basis with pupils: listening to them read, having 
them write stories under supervision, supervising their homework, helping 
them prepare special reports. Not only can the tutor provide the needed 
cognitive assistance at the tight time, but he can also affect achievement 
motivation. 
It is to be regretted that some of the largest cities in America have 4 
y forbidding the use of volunteers. Whether it is a short-sighted 
teachers’ union or other group, jealous of the rights of teachers, that has 
initiated the policy, the time for review is here. The children in our schools 
need all of the talent available, whether on a paid or volunteer basis- 
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THE LISTENING POST 


Electronic devices provide another means of individualizing instruc- 
tion. The “listening post” represents an ingenious use of such devices by 
University City Schools, University City, Missouri. Eight children sit around 
a table that is permanently equipped with tape recorder and individual 
earphones. Teachers with a flair for cutting tapes record a story or give 
directions to children for carrying on an unsupervised activity. The tape 
recorder can be hooked up with a machine for showing slides, so that if 
visual cues are needed, they are available, too. 

The listening post helps to take care of the age-old problem of the 
primary teacher—how to keep one group of children profitably engaged 
while he concentrates on another. Tapes can easily be duplicated, and 
tape libraries built up of the Most successful recordings. With careful 
planning, feedback can be built into the tape and slides, so that children 
will know immediately when they have made 
classroom noise and aid concentration. 

The device is particularl 
activities—learning colors an 


an error. Earphones shut out 


Y well suited to some kinds of cognitive 
d shapes, classifying, arranging objects in 
some kind of order, alphabetizing, trying out simple experiments, work 
with Cuisinaire rods. Activities often involve manipulative materials, 4 
set of which is provided for each child at the post. Thus, visual, auditory, 
and Proprioceptive cues can be used in the teaching process. 


University City Public Schools, University City, Missouri 
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Problems and Projects 


1. Traditionally, the certification of teachers in the United States has 
been a function of state departments of education. More recently there have 
been moves in some states to change the procedure for certification, and to 
put it in the hands of state universities where academicians Rud dwan 
would pass on the eligibility of candidates to teach in the public schools. 
Discuss the pros and cons of each method of certifying. For data to substan- 
tiate your arguments, read some recent articles on this topic listed in the 
Education Index. 

2. Find out requirements for certification in your state and anim 
Will a prospective teacher meeting these requirements be adequately prepares 
to teach in the modern elementary school? If not, what are the weaknesses: 

3. In a powerful book, Crisis in Black and White (New York: Rajidom 
House, Inc., 1964), Charles Silberman, the author, describes the problems © 
the Negro and the school. As Silberman points out, the problem of the Neg? 
is not a “Negro problem,” it is everyone’s problem. Modern society deman 
something that has never been demanded before—masses of educated men- 
Teaching vocational skills is no substitute for literacy; to be illiterate today s 
to be unemployable. A person today who cannot read and write well QUSE. 
to fill out his social security forms and to comprehend written directions ? 
assigned to relief rolls. . T 

Read Chapter IX in Crisis in Black and White. Your community ey 
not have a large population of disadvantaged but it may have some oth 3 
disadvantaged group—Puerto Rican, Mexican, Indian, mountain people, ? 
other poor whites. Visit the schools attended by these children. Prepare az 
interview schedule and use it to interview one of the teachers on the spec? 
needs of her class. Pool your data in class. Do educational needs appe? "n 
become more acute as the children advance in school? 22H 

4. Is it fair to spend huge amounts of the taxpayer's dollar on educatio 
of disadvantaged children?. Defend your answer. d 

5. For the past few years, a number of prominent voices have been ae 
in favor of national examinations for the schools. These educators advo 
special achievement tests for both elementary and secondary schools to 
administered annually. National examinations (the: ten-plus exam, given u 
English children as they complete the primary school) are on their ia e " 
in England. However, in England the tests were used to decide which childr nt 
would be eligible for grammar schools (prestige schools) where they mug 
prepare for university and which would have to go to the national ge ist 
prepare for a trade. Proponents of national exams in-this country wou! het 
them only to evaluate school programs, and not to decide eligibility for hig 
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educational classes. Scores would neither be reported for individual schools 
nor for individual children. 

Discuss the pros and cons of national examinations. What might be the 
impact upon the curriculum? Upon teaching procedures? To what useful 
ends might the results be put? What are possible dangers? 

An interested student might prepare for class presentation a special re- 
port on the history of the New York Regents Examinations. Education Index 
and Readers’ Guide will list articles on the subject. 

6. Schools of the future are going to be looking toward ways of individ- 
ualizing instruction within the framework of present class size. While a class 
of eight or ten pupils could easily receive individual instruction, we are not 
likely to see class size reduced to that extent in the foreseeable future. One 
way of providing one-to-one or small group instruction is to use subprofes- 
sionals in the schools: These are often housewives interested in part-time 
work, who may or may not have a college education. In some communities, 
however, school boards forbid the hiring of subprofessionals to work with 
children, an edict sometimes requested by teacher groups jealous of their 
prerogatives. 

Should subprofessionals serve as assistant teachers? How might they be 
used? What qualifications should they have? Is a college education essential? 
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APPENDIX A 


Recommendations in Education 
for All American Children * 


ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS AND CLASSES 


1. Every child should be in a group where he is accepted by others and can 
enjoy the normal social relationships which build confidence and wholesome 
personalities. 

2. Educational services of the public schools should include kindergarten 
and nursery school ages. 

3. Children should spend, as a rule, two or three years with the same teacher. 

4. In one-teacher schools, children of different ages and grade levels should 
be grouped together so that there will be fewer and larger groups than would be 
the case if each age or grade group were handled separately. 

5. School services should be available during the entire year and during 
€venings as well as during the day—the staff for such expanded services being 
secured by adding personnel and increasing salaries. 

6. Each teacher should have freedom to plan his own daily program, except 
for lunches and other periods which must be planned for an entire school. 

7. Exceptional children should be members of normal class groups, except 
for periods when special help is necessary or for extreme cases requiring placement 
in special institutions. 

8. Children with poor health should be given an adjusted school program 
in accordance with instructions from their attending physicians. 

9. There should be a maximum of 500 pupils in any one elementary school. 

10. Average class size should be greatly reduced to an average of twenty pupils. 
11. Seasonal fluctuations in enrollment should be absorbed wherever possible 
in the regular schools by dividing classes and increasing staffs. 


ADMINISTRATION 

12. Small school districts should be combined into larger districts, each under 
a single administrative head, but administrative functions should be decentralized 

* For additional recommendations see Educational Policies Commission, Education for 
All American Children (Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1948). The 


summary quoted here is not an official document of the Commission. It was prepared by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals of the National Education Association. 
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except in matters wherein efficiency clearly requires centralization, thus permitting 
individual schools to adapt their programs to the distinctive needs of their re- 
spective groups of pupils and neighborhoods. 

13. There should be a full-time principal in every elementary school. 

14. Members of the administrative and teaching staffs should interpret the 
work of the schools to the citizens of the community and plan for school improve 
ment. | T 

15. Close working relationships should be established between the scho 
and community social agencies. — 

16. School health clinics and visiting nurses should provide services 0} 
parents, prospective parents, babies, and preschool children, as well as for children 
enrolled in school. Such clinics should be equipped and staffed to provide ie 
logical and guidance services as well as medical and dental services. Teachers shou : 
be permitted and encouraged to utilize such clinical facilities for obtaining assis 
ance in dealing with particularly perplexing problems which any child may esp 

17. School facilities should be available in the evening for children or adu 
to use in any constructive community or educational program. 3 

18. A “home visitor” should be a member of the school staff, with an 
bility for maintaining effective contact between the school and the homes OF ! 


pupils; in addition, each teacher should also hold conferences with the parents 9 
all his pupils. i and 
19. Policies and practices with respect to pupil grouping, promotion, dary 
cumulative records should be consistent throughout both elementary and seconc? 
schools within the same school system. é 
20. Public education should receive a substantial proportion of the a 4 
income, and total expenditures for public elementary education should be dou ure 
21. Federal, as well as local and state, revenues should be available to 45 
opportunity for the adequate education of all children. 
22. School revenues should be derived from a variety of tax sources. 


3 cation 
23. A uniform rate of property assessment for purposes of school tax? 
should be applied throughout a state. 


nal 


PUPIL PERSONNEL 


44 when" 
24. Measurements of the following facts should be taken on each child w 


ever and as often as required: height, weight, mental age, aptitudes, quem 
readiness, and emotional development. An individual test of mental ability $^. d 
be given each child on entering the school system and at such other d 
seems desirable. Group tests of mental ability should be given to all clem? 
school pupils at approximately two-year intervals. 

25. Objective measurements should be supplemented by anecdotal 1° 
and information about activities in school, home, and neighborhood. . rent 
26. Periodic health examinations should be made of all children, with P? 

present to plan follow-ups if necessary. 
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27. An individual health record should be kept for cach child. 

28. Records of children who are the primary responsibility of a particular 
teacher should be kept at hand by the teacher. 

29. Achievements should be evaluated in terms of ability. 

30. Nurses, physicians, and teachers should confer when necessary to adjust 
the school program to meet the health needs of individual children. 

31. School physicians and psychologists should be available to counsel parents 
on problems of child growth and development. 


TEACHING STAFF 


32. Teachers should be employed and adequately paid for year-round service, 
with one month's vacation. During their eleven months “on the job,” teachers 
should have time free from responsibility for direct work with children in order to 
engage in professional study, for preparation for school activities, and for participa- 
tion in community programs. 

33. Teachers’ salaries should be determined by preparation and experience 
rather than by the age of children being taught. 

34. The teaching schedule should allow ample time for each teacher to plan 
and evaluate. 

35. Secretarial help should be provided to free teachers for professional service. 

36. Boards of education should operate workshops, seminars, and conferences 
to aid the in-service education of teachers. 

37. Continuing education concerning the growth and development of young 
children should be offered all elementary school teachers while in service. 

38. Arrangements should be made for teachers to visit schools in other school 


systems for special purposes and to visit other schools in their own school system 


on a regular schedule. 
39. Arrangements should be made for teachers to exchange positions (for 


short periods of time up to a year) with teachers in other schools in the United 


States and abroad. 
40. The teacher of a one-teacher school should receive occasional assistance 


on special problems from other staff members of the larger district of which the 


school is a part. | 
41. Teachers should participate with the administration in selecting new per- 


sonnel for the teaching staff. 
42. Every teacher should belong to his local, state, and national professional 
associations and to other specialized organizations. 
43. The school system should help teachers, particularly new teachers in the 


community, to locate living quarters; in larger cities, the board of education should 


build apartment buildings especially for teachers. 
44. Teachers should be held responsible to children for every aspect of their 


total growth; to parents for consultation and advice concerning the education of 
their children; to the community for the provision of information on education; 
; 
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and to the school system for active participation in the development of une 
policies and for loyal execution of policies to which the system, through democrat 
procedures and legally constituted authority, has given approval. 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


45. All teachers should participate in curriculum planning. . . 

46. Each teacher should be free to utilize cooperative teacher-pupil planning 
in selecting and adapting the activities suggested in courses of study. spall 

47. Teachers should study the community in order to become acquaint 
with distinctive educational resources that might be used by the school. . 

48. Children's experiences in the community should be used as à eis 
point for broader learnings. Such experiences should include attendance at a res 
meetings and visits to local institutions and industries, with parents sometim 
accompanying their children on such excursions. . o their 

49. Resourceful people in the community should be invited to bring 
special knowledge and interest to the school. 

50. The same achievement should not be expected of all children. — dren, 83 

51. The appraisal of results should be in terms of the behavior of children; 
well as in terms of what they know and what they can do. 

52. Efforts should be made to develop the talents of each child. 

53. Children should be helped to explore their special interests sturdy, 

54. Programs of citizenship education should endeavor to develop ibility 
independent initiative while at the same time emphasizing social respons! 
and cooperative skills. - 

55. Skill in reading, writing, and arithmetic should be a major objective. "m 

56. Systematic learning in science, home life, industrial arts, music, 
health should be provided. t 

57. The elementary school program should provide for basic health educa 

58. Habits of good workmanship should be emphasized. 

59. Critical thinking and constructive discussion should be encouraged: tion, 

60. The educational program should include a varied program of al 
dramatics, music, reading, hobbies, and sports, many of which activities shou 
carried on in cooperation with youth organizations. m ex 

61. Auditorium and assembly activities should grow out of classroo 
periences. 

62. Camping experiences should be provided for all children 4 
operated by the schools throughout the year. py the 
63. Small business enterprisés should be established. and operated y 
school as a means of training children in economic skills. nt of 
64. The school should provide a service through which the employme 
young people, either for pay or for community service without pay, is BV? 

greatest possible educational value and proper safeguards. 


jon. 


t camps 
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65. For the severely mentally handicapped, there should be programs that 
should include handwork, personal grooming, buying, and the basic economic skills. 

66. Children who are not well adjusted socially should be given special help 
to take part in the life and program of the school. 

67. Children in the last year of elementary school should have several planned 
contacts with the secondary school and members of its staff. 

68. Parents should be kept thoroughly informed of the progress of children 
by means of planned individual conferences with teachers and by annual reports 
giving full information about growth in physique, skill, knowledge, habits, social 
maturity, and emotional stability. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


69. School buildings should be planned with the help of teachers, pupils, and 
other citizens. 

70. School buildings should meet basic standards of health and sanitation. 

71. The school building should have special rooms for administration, books 
and supplies, school library, lunchroom, auditorium, playroom, a room for com- 
munity use, and a health suite including a room with cots where children may rest. 

72. School sites should be not less than ten acres. 

73. Playgrounds should be, wherever possible, adjacent to school sites. 

74. School sites should include facilities for growing and caring for plants and 
animals, and city schools should own land outside the city on which children can 
have supervised experiences in simple farming operations. 

75. All rooms in elementary schools should be on the ground level, with 
direct access to the school grounds from each classroom. 

76. Well-designed, built-in storage space should be provided in each class- 


room. 
77. Every child should have his own chair which can be moved where he 


wants it. 

78. Each classroom should have‘a phonograph and radio. 

79. School libraries should contain good collections of books, pictures, 
records, bulletins, and exhibits; should also be used for learning activities, such as 
free reading; and should be open throughout the year to adults as well as children. 

80. Adequate instructional materials should be made available to all teachers 
by (a) spending more money for purchasing them, (b) following consistent long- 
range plans for purchase of supplies over a period of years, and (c) maintaining 
centers cooperatively with other schools or school districts for distribution of the 


more expensive and less frequently used learning aids. 
81. Arrangements should be made for loan of materials among the schools 


and museums, libraries, and musical organizations. — mE 
82. School buses should be available for pupil excursions into the community. 


APPENDIX B 


An Illustrative Check List 


Ce : ; 1 
No ready-made evaluation instrument should be used in a particular schoo: 


until the local staff has had an opportunity to study it and make revisions, additions, 
and adaptations to suit local conditions. However, the check list that follows 
.provides valuable help for a staff that is developing an instrument for locating the 
strengths and weaknesses of its program and facilities. 


RATING SCALE 


, i r 
The following definitions of scale points emphasize the presence o 


absence of the condition, facility, or practice and the degree of adequacy. 
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M—means that the condition, facility, or practice is missing; t 
1—means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a limited pe 
it exists in some classrooms but is not typical of the whole school; 

it is of doubtful quality; : Yerable 
2—means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a uer 

extent; it is rather typical of the school as a whole; or it 1$ O 

quality; at; 
3—means that the condition, facility, or practice exists to a great extn’ 


Ens » T 3 allent 
it is practically universal throughout the school; or it is of excelle! 
quality. 
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In what respects are the objectives of the school most 


SECTION A. GENERAL OPERATIONAL PRACTICES AND FACILITIES 


E 


The Objectives of the School 


. The objectives of the school are stated in 


writing. 


. The objectives are formulated cooperatively 


by pupils, teachers, administrators, and 
parents. 


. The objectives are subject to continuous 


Study and revision. 


. There is continuous effort to develop 


understanding of objectives by teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 


. The objectives emphasize physical, social, 


and emotional growth, as well as mental 
growth. 


. The objectives are stated in terms of 


desirable changes in behavior. 


. The objectives recognize individual differ- 


ences in interests, abilities, and needs 
of pupils. 


The objectives emphasize democratic living 
and values. 


. The objectives recognize the need for 


developing command of the fundamental 
processes. 


. The objectives recognize the importance of 


developing the creative abilities of 
children. 


. The objectives recognize the need for 


developing skill in human relations. 


. The objectives recognize the importance of 


education for democratic citizenship. 


. The objectives are limited to those that 


the school has a reasonable chance to 
achieve. 


. The objectives recognize the need for 


helping pupils become increasingly self- 
directing. 


commendable? 
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In what respects are the objectives of the school in greatest 
need of improvement? 


Administration and Supervision M|1j|J2|sS 


i Th. D M A A 
15. The school has a full-time, nonteaching 
principal. 


16. The school provides Secretarial services 
for the professional staff. 


The principal: 


l7. Encourages teachers to participate in the 
formulation of school policies. 


18. Assists teachers in obtaining needed 
instructional materials. 


19. Helps new teachers become oriented to the 
School and community. 


20. Encourages and facilitates in-service 
growth of teachers. 


?1. Takes an interest in the Personal problems 
and welfare of teachers. 


22. Actively promotes school and community 
cooperation. 


23. Devotes a major portion of his time to the 
supervision of instruction, 


24. Provides help in improving teaching- 
learning situations. 


25. Arranges for consultants to help with 
instructional problems. 

26. Conducts workshops or conferences on 
instructional problems, 


eT. Helps teachers and principals Obtain needed 
instructional materials, 


28. Encourages experimentation wi 
and mate With new methods 


29. Works with individu 


al teach i 
asking for help. one needing Gr 


30. Takes the lead in Working for good salaries 
and working Conditions for the staff. 


In what respects are admini ision most 
commendable> inistration and supervisio 


- est 
r administration and supervision in great 
need of improvement? 
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Curriculum Organization and Cooperative 


Planning 


31. The school staff engages in continuous 


32. 


33. 


34, 


$5. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


Al, 


42. 


43, 


44, 


45, 


Study, planning, and evaluation of the 
curriculum. 


Study of the conditions, needs, and 
resources of the community is a regular 
part of the curriculum. 


The study of developmental needs of 
Children is emphasized in curriculum- 
planning. 


Parents participate systematically in . 
Curriculum study, planning, and evaluation. 


Pupils participate systematically in . 
curriculum study, planning, and evaluation. 


Curriculum organization provides for 
Continuity and sequence in learning the 
fundamental subjects. 


Class schedules are flexible enough to take 
advantage of unexpected events. 


Large blocks of time within the school day 
are provided for unit teaching. 


Curriculum organization provides for both 


direct teaching of subjects and unified 
activities. 


Teachers meetings are held in rooms that 
Permit informal, face-to-face communication. 


School time is provided for committees 
Working on curriculum-improvement projects. 


The plan of faculty organization originates 
With the faculty. 


Teachers have an opportunity to work on 
phases Of the program in which they are 
most intereste 


Teacher-pu 


pil planning in classrooms is 
encouraged 


Committee assignments are well distributed 


among members of the faculty. 


Evaluating and Reporting Pupil Progress M/i|}2/]3 
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46. The evaluation program is comprehensive, 
(Information is obtained on mental ability, 
achievement, personal-social adjustment, 
physical status, interests, attitudes, work- 
Study skills, creative expression, and home- 
community backgrounds of pupils.) 


47. Pupil progress is evaluated continuously 
instead of merely at stated intervals. 


48. Pupils participate, under the guidance of 
the teacher, in the evaluation of their own 
progress. 


49. Information about pupils is obtained 
regularly from parents, community agencies, 
and public officials. 


50. A comprehensive System of cumulative 
records is maintained. 


51. Teachers use a variety of evaluation 
instruments and procedures such as Syste- 
matic observation, interviews, tests 
anecdotal records, Sociograms, and case 
Studies. 


52. Teachers use the information they have 
about children to adapt instruction to 
individual differences. 


53. The System of reporting to parents is 


developed cooperatively by pupils, parents, 
teachers, and administrators. 


54. Reports to parents utilize parent-teacher 


conferences, personal letters, telephone 
calls, and home visits. 


55. Services ofa PSychologist and or psychi- 
atrist are available for referral by 
parents and teachers. 


ade whenever there 


S a need for them rather than merely at 


Stated intervals. 
57. Reports to parents a 
and constructive. 


Te accurate, diagnostic, 
58. Parents.and teachers understand the objec- 


tives of each Curriculum area on which 
Pupil progress is evaluated. 


t 
In what respects are evaluation and ing to parents mos 
commendable? reporting Pp 
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| 56. Reports to parents are m 
1 l 

i ; ? 
i What aspects of the program are in greatest need of improvement 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 


64, 


65. 


66. 


eT. 


68. 


69, 
"70. 
cae 
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73, 


74, 


In y 


ThesQuality of Living and Learning in 


Classrooms 
aes rooms 


The human relations in the classrooms are 
comfortable, free from excessive tensions, 
and conducive to learning. 


Children are free to make mistakes, ask 
questions, tell about their own experiences, 
and reveal their honest feelings. 

Teachers help pupils establish worthwhile 
goals toward which to work. 


Children are encouraged to make choices, 
exercise initiative, and assume responsi- 
bilities. 

Pupils enter into all their learning 
experiences with a high degree of enthusi- 
asm, interest, and purpose. 


Pupils are encouraged to work up to the 
limit of their capacities. 


The physical arrangement of the room 
Provides centers for various interests or 
activities such as a library corner, a 
Science center, and an art center. 
Children are encouraged to do some things 
together just for relaxation or enjoyment- 
using poetry, music, story-telling, rhythms, 
and conversation. F 
The physical environment of classrooms is 
healthful, comfortable, and conducive to 
earning. : 
Classroom activities are varied so that al 
Pupils may participate with interest and 
Some degree of success. - 
People, places, and things in the community 
are utilized in the instructional program. 
Pupils learn the fundamental skills through 
use in meaningful situations. 

A great variety of learning naterials, 
media, and resources is provided—books, 
Maps, globes, films, etc. 

i ili to 

Multiple types of grouping are utilized 
meet The interests. needs, and abilities of 
children. 

Learning resources are selected and used 
for clearly understood purposes. 


Units of work are selected wisely and used 
effectively. 


Commendable? 


In wh 


hat respects are living and learning in the classrooms most 


at respects are living and learning in the classrooms in 
Éreatest need of improvement? 


The School Plant 


75. The school site is large enough to provide 
space for driveways, parking space, garden 
plots, and differentiated play areas for 
older and younger children (five acres plus 
one acre for each 100 pupils). 


76. The school site is maintained in good 
condition and appearance. 


TT. The school building is planned to house a 
modern program of elementary education. 


78. Classrooms are large enough to permit 
multiple learning activities and adequate 


storage space (approximately 1000 square 
feet for 25-30 pupils). 


79. Classrooms have adequate heating, lighting, 


and ventilation for the health and comfort 
of pupils. 


80. Teachers, pupils, and custodians cooperate 
to make classrooms attractive and usable. 


81. Toilet and lavatory facilities provided for 


pupils and teachers are adequate in number 
and location. 


82. One Sanitary drinking fountain is provided 
for each 50 pupils. 


83. Toilet, lavatory, and drinking fountain 
equipment is kept in good repair, 

84. Adequate space and equipment are available 
for art, music, and physical education. 

85. The administration area includes a 


principal's office, a reception room, and 
a conference roon. 


86. The school has an auditorium or assembly 


room large enough to accommodate the larger 
groups that attend school functions. 


87. The school has a central library of 
Serve as a materials 
center. 


room that can be used for many 
activities. 


89. The school has a teachers’ lounge equipped 


with comfortable furniture and toilet 
facilities. 


90. The school has an adequate supply of audio- 


visual equipment, and provision is made for 
darkening classrooms. 


In what respects is 


of 
the physical plant in greatest need 
improvement? 


103. 


104. 


SECTION B. CURRICULUM AREAS 


Arithmetic 


Instruction is adapted to abilities, 
achievements, and needs of individual 
pupils. 


. Textbooks are used as guides rather than 


followed verbatin. 


. Teacher-made tests and standardized tests 


are used systematically for guidance 
purposes. 


. Use in meaningful situations rather than 


abstract drill is emphasized. 


. Drills are short, meaningful, and related 


to specific number needs of pupils. 


. Many sensory and manipulative materials 


are used to make concepts meaningful. 


. Pupils are helped to use self-evaluation 


devices in checking their own progress. 


. Attention is given to the development of 


good work habits. 


Systematic procedures are used to develop 
an understanding of the number system. 


. Pupils receive systematic instruction in 


problem-solving. 


. Arithmetic instruction is closely related 


to out-of-school living. 


Systematic efforts are made to help 
children understand the language of 


mathematios. 


The school maintains a continuous program 
of in-service education of teachers to 
keep them informed about research on the 
teaching of arithmetic. 


Systematic attention is given to providing 
continuity in the child's learning experi- 
ences within each grade and from one grade 
to another. 


In what respects is the arithmetic program most commendable? 
MM 
MEME MM MM. lul. 
E ——— 

In what respects is the arithmetic program in greatest need of 

improvement? 
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Arts and Crafts 


105. Pupils have opportunities to work with a 
variety of art media. 


106. Art is correlated with other curriculum 
areas such as language arts and social 
studies. 


107. Art instruction is adapted to individual 
differences in aptitude and interest. 


108. An adequate supply of art materials is 
provided. 


109. Opportunities are provided for a variety 
of simple manual activities—sawing, 
pasting, constructing, etc. 


110. Special events and holidays are used to 
motivate art work. 


lll. Art resources of the community such as 
museums, exhibits, and local talent are 
utilized in the school program. 


112. In-service education programs are provided 


to help teachers increase their competence 
in art teaching. 


118. Arts and crafts are provided for all 


pupils rather than merely for the talented 
ew. 


114. Provision is made for Suitable display of 
children's art work. 


115. Displays are artistically arranged and 
changed frequently. 


116. Children learn to recognize some of the 
works of the old masters. 


LIT. Children are encouraged to express their 
own feelings and ideas through art. 


118. The school staff engages in continuous 
Study and revision of the art program. 


tanen UN omen E T 


In what respects is the arts-and-crafts program most 
commendable? 
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In what respects is the arts-and-crafts program in great 
need of improvement? 


Health, Physical Education, and Safety 


119. A definite time is set aside in the 
schedule for teaching health, physical 
education, and safety. 


120. An adequate supply of books and other 
instructional materials is provided for 
health, physical education, and safety. 


121. Events in school living such as the lunch 
period, physical examinations, and 
inminsencionm are utilized for teaching 

ealth. 


122. The curriculum in health is well-balanced 
in terms of major areas such as nutrition, 
rest, safety, communicable diseases, 
clothing, personal hygiene, posture, and 
mental health. 

123. A safety council or committee coordinates 
the safety program. 

124. Perfect attendance certificates and other 
artificial awards that encourage children 
to attend school when they are ill are 
avoided. 


125. Lists of school health policies are 
available to pupils, teachers, and parents. 


126. Teachers observe pupils systematically for 
symptoms of abnormality. 


127. Physical examinations are scheduled 
regularly for all pupils. 

128. One or more persons on the school staff are 
competent to administer first aid. 

129. The physical-education program is well- 
balanced in terms of rhythmic activities, 
individual skills, games of low organiza- 
tion, and games of relatively high 
organization. 

130. Physical education is provided for all 
pupils rather than merely competitive 
athletics for a few. 

131. Fire drills and other exit drills are held 
regularly. 

132. The building is inspected regularly for 
fire and safety hazards. 

133. The school staff cooperates actively with 
community agencies, parents, and physicians 
on problems of health, recreation, and 
safety. 


In what respects is the program in health, physical education, 


and safety most commendable? 


aaa 


In what respects is the program in health, physical education, 


and safety in greatest need of improvement? 


141. 


143. 
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145. 
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148. 


149. 


150. 


ble? 
In what respects is the language-arts program most commenda 


In what respects is the 1 
of improvement? 


| 142. 


The Language Arts 


. An adequate supply of materials is avail- 


able for the language arts. 


. A sound reading readiness program precedes 


the introduction of book reading. 


. Many firsthand experiences are provided 


for concept-building. 


Teachers provide for individual differ- 
ences through the use of grouping and the 
use of differentiated materials. 


Word-recognition techniques, including 
phonics, are stressed at ali levels. 


Vocabulary development and comprehension 
are stressed at all levels. 


Remedial instruction is provided for 
pupils with particular reading diffi- 
culties. 


Teacher-made tests and Standardized tests 
are used to evaluate pupil progress in 
reading. 


Children are guided in the Selection and 
evaluation of books to read. 


Written and oral language activities 


provide many opportunities for creative 
Self-expression. 


Pupils are given systematic instruction in 
listening. 


All spelling words are introduced in 
sentences. 


Visual, auditory, and kinesthetic methods 
are used in teaching Spelling. 


Children are taught to Proofread written 
work in all subjects. 


Attention is given to legible, neat 
writing in all subjects. 


Many language-arts activities develop out 
of other curriculum areas such as health 
and social studies. 


The language-arts program is subject to 
continuous Study and revision by the 
School staff. 


" need 
anguage-arts program in greatest 


151. The music-education program is well 
balanced in terms of various vocal and 
instrumental activities. 


152. The program emphasizes the enjoyment of 
music, the development of skills, and the 


understanding of music. 


153. Special talents in music are discovered 
and encouraged. 


154. Systematic efforts are made to help 
children develop an appreciation of our 
American musical heritage. 


155. Provision is made for developing an 
awareness of music as an expression of the 


culture of all people. 

156. Children have an opportunity to create 
simple melodies, rhythms, and dramati- 
zations. 


157. Adequate teaching aids and materials are 
available for varied musical activities. 


158. Music is correlated with other school 
subjects such as social studies, language 


arts, and science. 

159. A specialist in music is employed as a 
consultant or coordinator to assist 
classroom teachers. 


160. Music education is provided for all pupils 
rather than merely for the talented few. 


161. Music instruction is related to individual 
differences in pupils. 

162. In-service education is provided for 
teachers to help them teach music more 
effectively. 

163. Parents and other interested citizens are 
kept informed about the objectives and 
accomplishments of the school music 
program. 

164. Evaluation of pupil progress is in terms 


of aptitudes of pupils rather than in 
terms of adult standards. 


165. Pupils are encouraged to apply their 


knowledge and skills in out-of-school 
music activities. 


aN 


In what respects is the music program most commendable? 


In what respects is the music program in greatest need of 
improvement? 


167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 


172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 


176. 


. The content of the science program is 


well balanced in terms of the principal 
areas such as living things, earth and 
universe, matter and energy, and how man 
controls his environment. 


Opportunities are provided for children to 
ask questions, relate experiences, and try 
things out. 


A variety of learning activities is 
pravided such as field trips, demonstra- 
tions, experiments, use of resource 
persons, and reading. 


Classrooms contain many interesting books, 
magazines, pamphlets, pictures, and other 
materials dealing with various aspects 

of science. 


Seasonal changes, weather reports, tem- 
perature records and other uses of science 
in every-day life are used to motivate the 
study of science. 


Adequate equipment is available for simple 
Science.experiments. 


Children bring science materials of 
various kinds to class for study and 
experimentation. 


Children learn about growing plants and 
animale by helping to care for them at 
school. 


Periodic checks are made on the ability of 
pupils to observe accurately, locate 


information, and distinguish between fact 
and fancy. 


Children participate in the selection and 
planning of science activities. 


In-service education programs are provided 
to help teachers keep abreast of new 
developments in science teaching. 


Systematic efforts are made to teach 
critical thinking and the use of the 
scientific method. 


. Pupils participate in the evaluation of 


their own progress in science. 


. The program emphasizes the contributions 


of science to daily living. 


Pupils are encouraged to make collections 
of science realia. 


In what respects is the science program most commendable? 


In what respects is the science program in greatest need of 
improvement? 
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Social Studies M|1/jJ2|S 


181. The social-studies program is well 
balanced in terms of significant aspects 
of living. 

182. The program is flexible enough to take 
advantage of current happenings in commu- 
nity, state, and nation. 

183. Emphasis is placed on the social, ultural, 
and educational aspects of problems as 
well as on political and military phases. 


184. The sequence of learning experiences 
provides for continuous growth by building 
on previous experience and extending and 
enriching experience. 

185. The program is closely geared to develop- 
mental growth levels of pupils. 

186. Teaching procedures utilize units of work 
and other forms of group work in which 
pupils assume responsibilities and plan 
and evaluate activities. 

187. Reading materials are provided on a wide 
variety of topics and covering a wide 
range of reading abilities. 


188. Attention is given to developing such 
skills as note-taking, outlining, summa- 
rizing, and reporting. 


H 189. Learning experiences are sufficiently 
1 
i 


varied so that every child can participate 
with satisfaction and some degree of 
success. 


190. Provision is made for correlating the 
th other curriculum areas 


social studies wi 
such as language arts, science, art, and 
music. 

191. Pupil progr 
changes in behavior as well a: 
knowledge and skills. 


192. Children use democratic procedures in, 
ders, planning and executing 


choosing lea , 1 
and evaluating outcomes. 


activities, 

193. Children study group life in the community, 
such as the local government, Civic 
organizations, business and industry, and 
recreation and amusement. 

me responsibilities for the 

sroom, building, and 


ess is evaluated in terms of 
s in terms of 


194. Children assu 
care of the clas 


grounds. 


e Social-studies program most commendable? 


In what respects is th 


In what respects is the social-studies program in greatest nee 


of improvement? 
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118-120, 291, 476 
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National Herbart Society for the Scientific 
Study of Education, 16 

National Science Foundation, 29, 96, 327, 
367 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 397 

National Society for the Study of Education, 
16, 4 


National Task Force on Economic Educa- 
tion, 316 
Needs, for affection, 62 
biological, 59-60 
for communication, 62-63, 245-246 
to face reality, 63 
felt, 168-169 
for independence, 61 
literature to meet, 277-278 
physicaleducation program based on, 
410-411 
for recognition, 62 
for security, 62 
social, 58, 60-61, 370-371 
New England Primer, 7-8, 256 
New math, 360, 489 
See also Mathematics, experimental pro- 
rams in; Mathematics, pedagogy of 
New York, infant schools in, 12 
Pestalozzian school in, 11 
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Ohio, mathematics program in, 327-328 
workshops in, 236 

Ohio Association for Supervision and Cur- 

riculum Development, 49 

Oklahoma, curriculum in, 171 
workshops in, 235 

“Qld Deluder Satan” Act, 7 

One-to-one correspondence, 71 

Operation Head Start, 4, 48, 496 

Our Working World, 316 


P 


Parent-teacher conferences, 479-480 
Peace Corps, 91 
Pedagogy, 15 
of Herbart, 16 
of mathematics, 345-356 
Pennsylvania, infant schools in, 12 
public education in, 14 
pupil-teacher ratio in, 13 
study of prejudice in, 314 
Personal adjustment, 461—468 
Personality tests, 463 
Phonics, 256, 257, 258-259 
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Physical-education program, 409-410 
needs as basis for, 410-411 
objectives of, 410 
types of activities in, 411—412 
Physical Science Study Committee, 29 
Point Four Program, 90 
Population change, 84-86 
Preschool conferences, 237-238 
Preschool education, 17-18, 496 
President's Commission on National Goals, 
96, 108-109, 294-295 
President's. Science Advisory Committee, 
121-122 
Problem solving, 344-345, 371-372 
Programmed instruction, 208-209 
Progressive education, 21-23 
Progressive Education Association, 21, 22, 
6 


Project on Instruction of the NEA, 151 

Prussia, public education in, 11-12 

Psychology, cognitive, 322, 347, 387 
stimulus-response approach to, 15 

Public school revival, 9-14 

Public schools (see Schools) 

Pupil purposes, 65 

Purposes of Education in American Democ- 

racy, The, 316 


R 


Racial segregation, 26, 314 

Rating scales, 463 

Readiness, 18 
check list for, 254, 255 
emotional, 253 
for mathematics, 348-349 
for reading, 252-257 
social, 253 
tests for, 253-254 

Reading, alphabet approach to, 256 
basal-reader approach to, 257, 258 
beginning program in, 254, 256-260 
of comic books, 264—265 
controversy in, 260—261 
developmental program for, 256-257 
experience charts used in, 258, 263 
individualized approach to, 259-260 
in intermediate grades, 261-262 
ua approach to, 286 
anguage-experience a 
ves [ae B 977a eaten to, 259 
objectives of i 
or 261 Program in, 25] 
phonics approach to 2 -25 
readiness, 252-257 " 26 257, 258-259 
recreational, 262, 277-279 


self-selection approach to, 259-260 
silent, 261-262 
teaching of, 250—251, 254, 256-260 
teaching materials for, 262-265 
in upper grades, 261—262 
workbooks used for, 265 
Records, cumulative, 473-475 
Reform, in curriculum, 4, 28-30, 366, 488- 
490 
in educational methods, 16-23 
in the social studies, 322 
Reporting practices, 478—480, 483 
Republic, The, 115, 117 
Reversibility, 55 : 
Rhode Island, elementary education in, 8 
infant schools in, 12 
Rhythm instruments, 429—430 


S 


Scheduling, 171-173 

School enrollments, 84, 86 

School Mathematics Study Group, 329 z 

School movements (see Curriculum orga 
ization ) 

Schools, construction of, 26-27, 396, 498- 
499 


criticisms of, 27, 28 

environment of, 395-396 

and the family, 82-84 

health services in, 397-401 ;bili 

intellectual development as responsibility 

of, 48-49 

nongraded, 137-140 

and population changes, 84-86 

racial segregation in, 26, 314 

social trends and, 79 

traditional versus modern, 36-37 
Science, children and, 367-370 

development of study of, 365-366 

discovery method used in, 377-378 

evaluation of program in, 381-382 

experimentation in, 385 

for gifted children, 380, 381 

materials for teaching, 378-379 

national projects in, 366-367 

objectives of program in, 372-373 72 

problem-solving behaviors in, 371-3 3; 

scope and sequence of program in, 

374 


social need as base for, 370-371 
teaching methods for, 375-379 - 
Scope and sequence, in science program» 
373-374 
for social studies, 299-300 
of unified program, 173-175 


Scotland, irfant schools in, 12 
Second language study, 279-282 
Self-contained classroom, 143-145, 405 
Self-Renewal: The Individual and the Inno- 
vative Society, 21 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 95 
Sets and Numbers, 329 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education, 96, 
117-118 
Smoking and Health, 403 
Social adjustment, 461-468 
Social development, 57-58 
Social education, 292 
Social Education, 295 
Social heritage, 197-198 
Social needs, 58, 60-61, 370-371 
Social sciences, 291 
Social-studies program, current problems 
used in, 307-318 
evaluation of, 306-307 
improvement of, 296 
local planning for, 297 
meaning of, 291-292 
national planning for, 295-296 
objectives of, 292-294 
organization of, 297-298 
reform in, 322 
scope and sequence for, 299-300 
state planning for, 296 
teaching methods for, 300-307 
Social transmission, 57 
Society, affluence of, 86-88 
change in, 80-81 
conformity in, 88-89 
the family in, 82-84 
goals of, 107-109 
interdependence in, 81-82 
mothers in, 82 
Opportunity in, 88 
population changes in, 84-86 
and technology, 79, 81-82, 87 
trends in, 79-80 
Sociograms, 467-468, 470 
Sociometric tests, 192 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, 496 
Spelling, 269-270 
research in, 271 
senses utilized in, 270 
facing of, 270-271 
in unified program, 271 
SRA reading Diodor, 264 
Staff relationships, 226-228 
Standardized tests, 457—458, 459 
controversy over, 475—478 
Stanford project in mathematics, 329 
Stimulus-response psychology, 15 
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Supervision, concept of, 225-226 
and curriculum improvement, 229 
Switzerland, Pestalozzi's school in, 11 


T 


Teacher education, 187-188, 495 
expansion of, 15 
first U.S. institution for, 9 
in Switzerland, 11 
Teachers, and conferences with parents, 
479-480 
education of (see Teacher education) 
evaluation of, 188-190 
function of, 496-497 
need fulfillment by, 59-64 
observation of pupils by, 462 
organizational skills needed by, 193-195 
ualifications of, 495 
role of, 186-188 
team teaching by, 145-147 
work of, 40-41 
Teachers’ meetings, 233-234 
Teaching, art, 433, 435-436 
evaluation of, 188-190 
handwriting, 267-269 
health, 405-409 
improvement of, 184-195 
listening, 266-267 
mathematics (see Mathematics) 
methods of, 17, 178-179, 183-184, 201- 
205 
music, 423-431 
oral language, 272-275 
reading (see Reading) 
science, 375-379 
second languages, 279-282 
skills, 353-354 
social studies, 300-307 
spelling, 269-271 
theory development for, 185-186 
written language, 272-275 
Teaching machines, 208-209 
Teaching materials, 205-210, 262-265 
for health program, 408-409 
for science, 378-379 
See also Textbooks 
Team teaching, 145-147 
Technological change, 79, 81-82, 87 
Testing controversy, 475-478 
Tests (see Evaluation; Standardized tests) 
Texas, cumulative records used in, 473-474 
Textbooks, 27, 205, 206-208 
for health instruction, 408 
for language arts, 248-249, 263 
for reading, 263 
for social studies, 305 
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Thinking, concrete operations stage of, 54— 
56 


critical, 472-473 

formal stage of, 56-57 
preoperational, 53 

process of, in children, 48-49, 51-54 
properties of, 55-56 

propositional, 56 


U 


Unified learning program, in language arts, 
247-248 
purposes of, 170-171 
scheduling of, 171-173 
scope and sequence in the, 173-175 
Unit teaching, 17, 201-205 
United Nations, 90-91 
Units of work, 201-205 
University of Illinois arithmetic project, 
328, 343 
University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics, 28-29 


V e 


Verbalism, 206 

Vermont, teacher education in, 15 

Veterans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, 95 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 58 

Virginia, education in, 8, 10 

Virginia Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools, 166-167 


Ww 


Wealth of Nations, The, 95 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 496 
Winnetka plan, 136 
Work, units of, 201-205 
Work-study-play school, 136 
Workbooks, 265 
Workshops, 234-237 
for economic education, 316 
Writing, language used in, 272-275 
See also Handwriting 


